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THE king’s IMllVATE (’OKUIsrOKDFNCE MADE PUJJUC. -HIS 

llETUEAT I'KOM NASEUY. -AMEHATION OF THE PAULIAMENT 

AM) THE SCOTS.- ADVP NTHUES OF MONTllOSE. -DEFEAT AND 

DOSSES OF THE KINO. MISSION OF GLAMORGAN. — SCHISM 
BETWEEN THE PHKSBYTFUIANS AND INDEPJfNDLNTS. — MIS- 

SION OF MONTREIJIL. -THE KING ESCAPES FROM OXFORD 

TO THE SCOTCH ARMY. — HE IS GIVFN UP TO THE PARLIA¬ 
MENT BY THE SCOTS, WHO REPASS THE BORDER. -STAl'E 

OF PARTIES. 

The battle of Nasoby deeiclod tlic first civil war. It 
destroyed not only the material, but the moral, strength 
of the king. C-opies of his confidential letters to the 
queen, captured in liis private cabinet on the field, were 
communicated by the* ■ parliament to a common ball of 
the city of London, and afterwards published to the 
world,* It appeared from them, that, at the treaty of 

* iruxnc'treats the act of ijublibliinfr those )ctterg with prohs liijustire. 
They were, acrordiRf: to him, yarhled with the view to reflect dishonour 
on the king The taitness of the extracts is proved, not only by compara. 
live refcienee, but by the fact that the king’s Irlends judged it advisable 
not to publish tlie parts suppressed, considering them little calculated to 
vindicate h 18 good faith or honour. (Sec Hallatn, ii. 259. ■»note.) He re. 
fers to the well-known forbearance of the Athenians when they inter. 
cc])ted Philip’s letters to his (|neen. The informed reader will instantly 
lierceive that the cases are wholly difterent. Other writers, without the 
excuse of Clarendon’s servility and Hume’s toryism, have been no less 
severe in their anunadversioiiii forgetting the more recent and much 

VOL, VI, B 
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Oxford, he had secretly registered in the council book 
his protest that, in calling the lords and commons at 
Westminster a parliament, he did not acknowledge them 
as such ; that he looked upon them as banded traitors, 
to whom he owed neither forgiveness nor good faith ; 
that he termed his own followers, of both houses, as¬ 
sembled at Oxford, a base,” mutinous,” mongrel 
parliament; ” that he designed bringing into England an 
army of Roman catholics from Ireland, and a foreign 
army under the duke of Lorraine, a popish prince — con¬ 
trary to his express and solemn word.* 

The parliamentarians appealed to the glaring evidence 
of his perfidy ; the royalists were disgusted with his 
ingratitude ; the moderate and neutral lost their respect 
for his charactcr.t Every effort henceforth on his part 
to resist, whether by force or by intrigue, but accelerated 
his fall. The remaining events of his life (he no longer 
reigned) may be succinctly despatched. 

From Naseby he retreated, without determined pur¬ 
pose, by a devious route to Hereford; parted therefrom 
prince Rupert, who crossed the Severn for the purpose 
of taking on him the defence of Bristol; went into 
South Wales with tlic hope of obtaining supplies of men 
and money from tlie six counties associated in his cause, 
and passed three weeks, by one account twelve days 
oidy by another §, at Ragland castle, the scat of the 
marquis of Worcester, in the vain pomp and amusement 
of a royal chase, at this period of disaster. 

Meanwhile Leicester surrendered, upon the first sum¬ 
mons, to the victors of Nasehy. An intercepted letter 
from Goring, then occupied with the siege of Taunton, 
to the king, came into the hands of Fairfax, who in 

Jess defensible case of the prince of Oranpe, who intercepted and opened 
H letter from James 11. to his queen, whilst that unhappy king was flying 
in uisguiso for his life, from London to the sea coast. Voltaire, misled by 
royalist slanders, says they were rcatl in parliament, “ avee cos railleries 
anicres qui sont le partage do la Ifrocitt'.” 

* JouriL of Lords and Coirmions, June IM'j. I'ail Hist. iii. 37&—3TB. 
See “ 'I'he King's Cabinet Opened,” &c. Harl. Miscel, vol. v. 
f M.iy, Short Mention, &c 
t M'^iker, Hist of Independency, 132. 

( Wood, Athen. Oxon art. M. of Worcester 
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consequence directed his march westward, relieved 
Taunton by the mere terror of his approach, defeated 
Goring at Lamport, and forced Bridgewater, deemed 
impregnable, to surrender almost at discretion. 

The royal cause was no less desperate in the north 
than in the west. Pontefract and Scarborough surren¬ 
dered to the parliamentarians, whilst the Scots under 
Leven, having taken Carlisle after along siege—conducted 
however by them with a suspicious want of energy — ad¬ 
vanced into the heart of the kingdom, and invested the 
city of Hereford. 

The Scots, since the execution of the new model, 
had shewn symptoms of alienation. Intent only upon 
breaking the yoke of prelacy to substitute that of pres¬ 
bytery, they beheld with fear and hatred the progress of 
religious toleration, republican liberty, and the indepen¬ 
dents. The victory of Naseby seemed to inspire them 
with new zeal; either because dubious friendship is 
most profuse of its aid when least wanted, or because 
^they thought it politic to advance towards the centre of 
action at the approaching crisis between the parliament 
and the king. 

Charles, under these circumstances, was urged and 
imjdored on every side to come to an accommodation 
with the parliament,— even prince Rupert advised it.* 
The king declared, in reply, his inflexible adherence to 
the terms offered by him at Uxbridge. God, he said, would 
not suftVr the overthiow of his own cause, and would at 
last place rebels and traitors under the foot of their 
sovereign.+ 'fhere was, in this coiifiilcnce, more of 
presumption than of jnety. Inordinate royal pride, and 
a high church education, produced in the king’s mind 
the delusive notion that the attributes of sovereignty 
were in him divine and indefeasible. Hence, perhaps, 
the inconsistency with which he indulged the pomp and 
pleasures of a royal chase at Ragland castle, whilst his 
fortunes were in extremity. 

* Clar. V eCft. 

t Ibul. Lij.cis’ JfUirn. Aug 1645. 
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His chief force in the field consisted of a few regi¬ 
ments of horse under Gerard and Langdale: the new 
levies in Wales proved weak and inefficient: he was 
disappointed of aid from abroad and from Ireland. The 
only hope left him was in the successes of Montrose ; 
he resolved to move northward with his cavalry, for the 
purpose of joining that adventurous and devoted par¬ 
tisan in Scotland. 

Montrose was one of those men, singular in their age 
and rare in the annals of mankind, to whom difficulty 
and danger are not only temptations to enterprise, but 
dements of success,— to whom great success is the pre¬ 
lude to ruin. He made an incursion into Scotland early 
in l()44, and took Dumfiies; but Antrim, who should 
have joined him wdth 2000 men from the north of Ire¬ 
land, did not arrive : his own force was a mere escort: 
he abandoned his enterprise for that time, and re¬ 
sumed it, under circumstances the most dislieartening, 
after the battle of Marston Moor. He then, upon fresh 
assurances from Antrim, repassed the border in dis¬ 
guise W'ith only two attendants, concealed himself in the 
Highlands, until the appearance of about 1200 Irish, 
under Alaster Macdonnell, called the young Colkitto, 
presented himself to them in the garb of a highland , 
peasant, and with this small force, undisciplined and 
ill-armed, took the field. 

The influence of Montrose in the Ilighlaiida soon in¬ 
creased his followers to about 3000 men. Argyll, 
lieutenant of the kingdom, and lord Klcho, marched 
against him from difierent points, each at the head of 
more than double his numbers. He surprised and de¬ 
feated Elcho at Tippermuir, in Peithsbire, possessed 
himself of ordnance and ammunition, and enriched his 
followers by the capture of Perth.* The Highlanders, 
serving as volunteers without pay or discipline, and 
having little notion of war other than predatory, retired 

• Wuhart, I/ifo of Montrose, rap, 5. Spalding, ii. Q33 Tlushworth 
says, “he would not allow IVith to hr pUuidrrcd, by that kindness to 
oblige them to the kiiigV paitv" (v.but at the fcame tune states 
U»at tiic Higiilaudcis left him in older to secure their bootj. 
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to the mountains for the purpose of securing their 
plunder ; but the Irish, in a strange land, and deprived 
of the means of retreat to their home by the burning 
of the vessels which had conveyed them over adhered 
to his standard. 

The diminution of his force, and the advance of Ar¬ 
gyll with an overwhelming superiority, obliged Montrose 
to retreat. He moved upon Aberdeenshire with the 
purpose of joining the marquis of Huntly, and defeated 
lord Burley in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen. '^I'he 
victors and the vanquished entered that town pell-mell^ 
and the unfortunate inhabitants were subjected to the 
horrors of a place taken by storm. It is charged upon 
the Irish that they stripped before they massacred their 
victims, in order to possess their clothes without stain 
or injury.t That they committed horrible excesses 
is most probable, but such provident barbarities as this 
are, under the circumstances, much more likely to have 
been invented than practised in cold blood. Montrose 
was reproached, in aggravation, with having inflicted 
upon the same city similar cruelties four years before^ 
as the champion of the covenant. He was but an aspiring 
adventurer, as keen and as impassive as his sword, 
whether he used it for a tyrant or for a faction. 

Montrose’s fear of the continued advance of Argyll, 
according to some, his purpose of spreading terror and 
enthusiasm by the rapidity of his movements, according 
to others §, determined him to abandon Aberdeen. 
Huntly, from personal jealousy or from distrust of an 
apostate covenanter, prevented the rising of the Gordon 
clans, and he moved northwards across the Spey. 

The river was deep and rapid, and he found it lined 
with the whole covenant force of the northern counties^ 
about 5000 men, on the opposite bank||, whilst he was 

* They were hurned by Argyll. —- Wishart, Life of Montrose, cap. S. 
Hush. V. 929. 

f See Spalding ii. 337. &c. He says, that massacre and pillage continued 
/our days; and Mr, Godwin echoes nun too implicitly. KushMorth, a much 
better authority in every respect, says, “ Montrose entered the City, aiul 
allowed his weary soldiers two days’ rest" (v. 930.^ 
t Spalding, ibid. % Carte, iv. 529, 530. 11 Iluj'h. vi. 
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closely followed by tbe main army under Argyll. A 
master in the science of irregular warfare_, he flanked the 
river towards its head, leaving behind his artillery con¬ 
cealed in a morassj reached Athol by the mountain ridge 
of Badenoch, despatched Macdonnell to recall the High¬ 
landers, passed into Forfar, reappeared once more among 
the Gordon clans, and narrowly escaped being surprised 
and seized, through the treachery of his scouts, by 
Argyll.* 

lluntly again left him to his fate. He passed the 
Dee, and reached Faivy, or Fairy, castle. Argyll was 
in his rear at the short distance of two miles. Both 
armies — if they should be so called — observed each 
other for some days, with only sharp skirmishes of de¬ 
tached parties. Montrose feared to encounter the supe¬ 
rior force of Argyll, who in his turn feared the superior 
genius of Montrose. Some followers of the latter were 
gained over by the former ; others either deserted his 
standard, or demanded leave of absence, which he was 
not in a condition to refuse. He moved with his usual 
ra})idity by the mountains into Athol, where Macdonnell 
met him with a reinforcement from the Highlands, turned 
upon Argyll, and compelled him to fly in his turn. 

Argyll, foiled and harassed, gave up the command to 
general Baillie, and withdrew to his castle of Inverary. 
Whilst he lived secure, and deemed himself inaccessible 
in this wild district of mountain, rock, and glen, during 
the depth of winter, and supposed that there was no 
enemy within 100 miles of him, the cries and constern¬ 
ation of the cowherds running t down from the hills 
brought him the startling news of the presence of Mon¬ 
trose. That chieftain, acting upon his favourite maxim 
that an enemy is most vulnerable on his own ground, 
and wounded to the quick by Argyll’s having set a price 
upon his head, overcame with his hardy and devoted 
Highlanders and Irish auxiliaries every obstacle of moun¬ 
tain, morass, and the winter snows, and, by marches of 


♦ Carte, iv. 530, 


f Rush. tL 
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prodigious hardship and rapidity; burst suddenly into the 
inmost recesses of tlie country, so called, of Argyll; and 
laid it waste by fire and sword during the two months 
of December and January. Argyll, taken by surprise, es¬ 
caped over a lake by a fishing boat, and collected a con¬ 
siderable force at Inverlochy on the banks of Lochaber. 

Montrose, having changed Iiis purpose of attack¬ 
ing lord Seafort, who commanded a large force in 
Inverness, crossed over the Lochaber hills, surprised 
Argyll on Candlemas eve, skirmished witli him by 
moonlight, and next day routed his army, after a brave 
resistance and a dreadful slaughter of the numerous and 
gallant family of the Campbells.* 

The Gordons, influenced by his successes, now joined 
him. He took and pillaged Dundee, thought it ex¬ 
pedient to retreat before BailJie, who commanded the 
main army of the covenant, but attacked and routed the 
deserter Urry (or Hurry) at Auldearn in the county of 
Nairn. 

Every success of Montrose had its distinguishing stra¬ 
tagem, so simple as to “appear obvious after the fact, — 
a mark, perhaps, of true genius in the art of war and 
in other arts. At Auldearn he placed Macdonnell in 
a strong position witli the standard royal, which was usu¬ 
ally borne before himself. Urry directed his chief force 
against the lieutenant thus posted, upon the supposition 
that Montrose was there ; whilst the latter with his main 
body attacked and routed him from the other wing. 

He fought invariably against greatly superior forccsof 
horse and foot in due proi>ortion, whilst he was wholly 
v/ithout cavalry. But the Highlanders, hardy, swift of 

• Argyll, according to Rushworth, “ was himeelf before withdrawn 
according to Haillie, Spalding, and the two bishops, Wishnrt (Life of 
Montrose) and Guthry (Memoirs), he looked on from a boat on the 
neighbouring lake; and all the royalist or Jacobite historians of the iiernul 
reproach him with cowardice, falsehood, and cruelty. He has on the other 
side been as strenuously defended. To discuss the merits is iiicuinpatible 
with the limits and purposes of these pages, but two considerations m his 
favour should not be lost sight of,— the proofs of courage which he gave 
In his life, and above all in his death, and the utter want of scruple with 
which the cavaliers slandereil their adversaries. Clarendon hiinselt is only 
more plausible and artful, not more scrupulous, than his contompi raiics 
and followers of that party. 

B 4 
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footj and familiar with the seat of war, performed the ser¬ 
vice of light cavalry even in pitched battle ; and the rest 
was supplied by his genius. 

Montrose obtained the victory of Auldearn on the 4th 
of May. Having passed some days at Elgin in the cure 
of his wounded and refreshment of his small band, he 
marched to Strabalgie, declined an engagement with the 
united forces of llaillie and Uiry, passed the Hadenoch 
ridge and the Grampian mountains, came to the reliei’ 
of Huntly, who did not merit this service, and routed 
Baillie, with the loss of 2000 slain, on the 2d of July, at 
Alford, near the mouth of the Spey. The loss of Mon¬ 
trose was trifling*, with the exce[jtion of (he death of 
the gallant lord Gordon, son of the marquis of Huntly, 
slain in the pursuit by a random shot. 

Having thus disorganised the forces of the covenant 
in the northern counties, he moved to the south wdth 
the purpose of attacking Perth, then the seat of govern¬ 
ment, that is, the place of meeting of the Scottish par¬ 
liament, which liad been successively dislodged from 
Edinburgh and Stirling by the \)Iague. After a short 
delay, required for the refreshment of his followers, and 
for allowing the Highlanders to deposit their booty as 
usual, he set out upon his expedition to the lowlands ; 
was joined by several chiefs with their followers at 
Fordon, his rendezvous ; contented himself with giving 
Perth an alarm ; crossed the Forth a few miles above Stir¬ 
ling ; and resolved to stand the shock of the whole force 
of the covenanters under Baillie, Lindsay, and Argyll. 

They attacked him on the Ifjth of August in his 
position at Kilsyth. The battle was decided by a singu¬ 
lar trait of military inspiration and valour on the part 
of Montrose. His few horse and his infantry were 
terror-struck by the novel appearance of a regiment of 
cuirassiers. They murmured at encountering men clad 
in armour impervious to their swords. Montrose rode 
along the line, and made them this brief harangue: 

Gentlemen, there are the same men who ran away at 

* If his biographer, bishop Wishart, may be relied on. 
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Alfordj Auldearn, and Tippermuir — cowardly rascals ! 
whom their officers could not bring to face you tiU they 
had clad them in iron : to show how we despise 
them, we will fight them in our shirts !” He threw oft 
his coat and waistcoat on the instant, and drew his 
sword. Those who could not hear his speech saw and 
imitated his action ; all charged in their shirts with the 
fury and the appearance of madmen ; drove the panic- 
struck cuirassiers back upon the infantry ; routed the 
whole force of the covenanters, horse and foot; and cut 
them to pieces in the pursuit, with the exception of 
about 100 stragglers. 

The victory of Kilsyth placed Scotland at the feet of 
Montrose. Argyll and the chief lords of the covenant 
tied to Kngland: the city of Glasgow opened its gates 
to him ; Edinburgh made its submission ; and he issued 
a proclamation, as the king’s lieutenant of Scotland, for 
holding a parliament in the following October. 

It is now necessary to return to the movements of the 
king. His first purpose was to attempt the relief of 
Hereford, besieged by the Scots. The weakness of his 
infantry, the efficiency of his cavalry, the successes of 
Montrose, then in the full career of victory, conspired to 
determine his course towards Scotland. He proceeded 
without opposition by rapid marches to Rotherham, near 
Doncaster. This movement of the king is stated to 
have been actually concerted with Montrose.* It was 
the fortune of the same individual to derange their con¬ 
cert both in England and Scotland. Lieutenant-general 
David Leslie was detached by Leven with the Scotch 
cavalry in pursuit of the king, ^^hiIst Pointz, Gell, and 
Rossiter, wdio commanded the English forces in the 
north, marched to join Leslie with infantry. The king, 
unable to meet their united force, fell back upon Newark, 
took Huntingdon, ravaged the associated eastern coun¬ 
ties, and on the 29 th of August arrived at Oxford. 

News now reached him of the last victory obtained 
by Montrose, and the complete submission of Scotland. 

* May, Short Mention, &c. Select Tracts, i. 81. 
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He moved with his whole force against the Scotcli 
army before Hereford^ compelled Leven to raist the 
siege, and entered the city in triumph. His nexi de¬ 
sign was to relieve Bristol, besieged by Fairfax, am' de¬ 
fended by prince Rupert. Whilst on his way to cross 
the Severn he learned that this city. Ids chief place of 
strength in the west, had surrendered by capitular,ion 
after only a few days’ siege. Full of indignation, sus¬ 
picion ami dismay, at the failure of his ne])hew to de¬ 
fend a place of such importance and strength, he resoJvrd 
once mote to join Montrose, and moved northward. 
He took Chester in his way, with the hope of raising 
the siege of a place where he could most conveniently 
receive aid from Ireland.* 

Tins expedition proved disastrous to him. Point/, 
with his force, at the same time approached Chester, 
placed the king between two fires, — that of the be¬ 
siegers and his own, — and defeated him with the loss of 
6000 slain and 1000 prisoners. Charles fled to Denbigh, 
and there learned the defeat and ruin of Monti osc only 
a month after the battle of Kilsyth. 

The most brilliant and complete victory obtained 
by Montrose has been viewed as the main cause of his 
ruin. His vigilance and prudence gave way to inordi¬ 
nate presumption. He looked upon the conquest of 
Scotland as complete, and contemplated as complete 
a conquest of England. Scotland had, in fact, sub¬ 
mitted to him upon Ids success at Kilsyth; but that 
submission was unsecured by either political or military 
organisation, or by overawing fortresses ; and Leven, at 
the request of the covenanters, sent David Leslie with 
the Scotch cavalry across the border. Leslie took Mon¬ 
trose by surprise, at the village of Philiphaugh, near 
Selkirk ; ami, after a short but desperate engagement, 
routed him with an irreparable loss, in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. Montrose, with the wreck of his army 
fled to the Highlands. 

The situation of the king was now most distressing. 

* May, Short Mention, &c , 82. 
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His obstinjite rejection of all comi)romiBC recoiled upon 
him in the undisguised and bitter complaints of his 
followers, exasperated the more that be gave his whole 
confidence to one who was odious both as an individual 
and a favourite — lord Digby. It was determined in 
council that the king should retire to Worcester, and he 
reached Bridgenorth on his way. Upon the suggestion 
of lord Digby, he clianged his purpose, and proceeded 
to Newark. 

Ill his rage at the surrender of Bristol, he had de¬ 
prived prince Rupert of his commission, and ordered 
him out of the kingdom. Dighy was known to have 
counselled or approved this proceeding and dissuaded 
the king from fixing his head-quarters for the winter 
at "Worcester, of which prince Maurice, the brother of 
Rupert, was governor. 

Rupert, instead of complying with the king’s order, 
set out immediately to vindicate* himself to his uncle 
in person. Upon reaching Belvoir castle, he received 
fresh orders to remain there until he was informed of 
the king’s pleasure. He yet proceeded to Newark, of 
which the governor, sir Richard Willis, and Gerard, 
commander of the cavalry, w'cnt out to meet anil escort 
him to the king’s presence. Thus slighted was the 
authority of the unhappy Charles.f 

His humiliation did not rest there. Rupert demanded 
and obtained from him a revision of his own previous 


* Thi* king’s displeasure was so violent, that the disgrace of Rupert 
might have taken place without the aifluonee of Dighy, nr any other 
courtier. In his letter to Rupert, lie rcniinds him of his assurance to main¬ 
tain himself in Hri.stol tour months ; asks him whether he had done so four 
days, and ]>Idiiily tells him he blushes for him (Clar v 252, 253.) . In 
another letter (Lords’ Journ. Oct. lf)45), he says, he would grieve less to 
hear his son were knocked on the head, than that he had surrendered 
Bristol on such terms From the surrender of Bristol in two instances, by 
Fiennes and Rupert, the most obvious conclusion is, tliat its strength was 
over-rated. 

f Walker, Hist of Indcp 14.5, .tc. The effect upon the King’s fortunes 
was such, that, four days after the capitulation the pnnec of Wales, no¬ 
minal cnininander in the west, addressed a letter to FnirtaK, reijuiring a 
safe conduct for Hopton and Colepepper to proceed to the king for the 
purpose ot bringing about an accommodation. Faiitax forwarded the leitcr 
to the committee of both kingdoms ; from them it passed lo the lords and 
commons, who received it with ceremonial respect, but looK no procoetiiiig 
upon It. ^ 
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judgment by a council of war;whichj howexer, vindi¬ 
cated only his courage and fidelity *; implying thereby 
the want of capacity or discretion. 

Charles, to ])unish Willis, removed him from the 
government of Newark, but under the pretext of em¬ 
ploying him in another service. Willis, accompanied 
by the two [)rinces, Rupert and Maurice, and about 
twenty officers, insisted upon an audience, com¬ 
plained of having been insulted, and ascribed the insult 
to lord Digby, whom Gerard called a traitor, whilst 
prince Rupert said that Willis suffered for being his 
friend. The king desired Willis to follow’^ him into 
his private cabinet; Willis insisted that the satisfaction 
to him should be as public as the insult, and refused, 
upon which Charles, losing the self-command wdiich was 
familiar to him wdien his purposes required it, indig¬ 
nantly ordered them from his presence for ever. 

Prince Rupert, with his followers, retired from Neiv- 
ark and from the king’s standard to \Piverton ; obtained 
from the parliament passpojts to leave the kingdom for 
himself, ins brother, 'Willis, Gerard, and about 400 
military seceders, of whom the lowest in rank were 
captains t; hut, after some time, made his submission, 
and was reconciled to his unclc4 

The surrender of Bristol was quickly followed by 
that of Devizes, Winchester, and Basing, to Cromwell; 
Tiverton and Dartmouth, to Fairfax ; (Jhepstow, Here¬ 
ford, and Monmouth, to colonel Morgan; Chester, to 
sir William Brereton.§ Charles proceeded from New¬ 
ark to Oxford with so poor an escort, that, to pass 
unknown, he sacrificed that beard which is rendered so 
familiar by the pencil of Vandyk. 

The king, after the defeat of Philiphaugh, had still 
hopes of Montrose — warranted, perhaps, by the vi¬ 
cissitudes of his fortune, and the resources of his genius. 
Entertaining this view, and wishing at the same time 


• Rush, vi as, &C. 
J Clar. V. 38y. 


f Whit Mpm 185. 
§ Rush. VI. 90.138. 
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to prevent a collision between lord Digby and prince 
Rupert* , he ordered Digby to take the command of 
liangdale’s cavalrVj about 1500 strong, and join Mon¬ 
trose in Scotland. 

The expedition was no less disastrous than that of 
the king in person. Digby obtained a slight advantage 
over a body of parliamentarians near Doncaster ; was 
himself routed near Sherborne ; rallied at Skipton ; 
pas'^ed into Scotland as far as Diiinfiies; found no trace 
of Montrose; returned to England; was compelled to 
disband his followers near Carlisletand proceeded with 
his chief officers to the Isle of Man. His private 
papers w'ere captured at Sherborne.;}; Among them were 
drafts or copies of the king's confidential letters to 
Ormond, confirming and aggravating his bad faith 
already exposed by the papers taken at NasebY.§ It aj - 
pearcid fj oin them that Charles was engaged in a secret, 
negotiation wdth the pope ||, and that he considered 
himself reduced to the last extremity. 

From the Isle of Man, lord Dighy passed over to 
Ireland. Here his presence proved unfortunate by his 
share in discovering the secret mission of Glamorgan. 
Volumes have been written upon this complicated and 
famous intrigue. Jt wopld be inconsistent here to 
give more than leading facts and general inferences. 

Charles looked constantly to Ireland for military aid. lG4b. 
In a letter, dated July 31., to Ormond, he says, “ I ab¬ 
solutely command yon, what hazard soever that king¬ 
dom [Ireland] may run by it, personally to bring me 
all the forces of wliat sort soever you can draw from 
thence." The Irish catholics were now not only in a 
state of armed insurrection, but possessed of more than 
half the territory and resources of the island. They 
had adopted the model of the Scotch covenant — or of 

* Digby’x letter to ^l.^rcndon Ckr State Papers, ii. 1D9, 

t May, Short Mention, SfC., in Select IVacts, i. J Ibid. 

§ Ibui. Pari. Hist. ui. iSilS, Lords’ Journ. Nov. 1645. See Rush, vi, 129, 

&c. 

II Kush vi. 129, Ac. 

^ Lords’ Journ. Oct. 1645. Pari. Hist iii. 399. Lord Digby’a Cabinet, 

&c 
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the French leugiie. A synod of catholic divines^ lield at 
Kilkenny, declared their taking arms lawful, and pre¬ 
scribed, under the pei^alty of excommunication, a sworn 
covenant to defend, at the hazard of life and fortune, 
the free exercise of their religious worship, the king’s 
rights, and the nation’s liberties. An administrative 
council was appointed in each county, subject to the 
council of the province, which was subject in its turn 
to the supreme council of the confederated catholics 
sitting at Kilkenny. 

The Irish catholics originally demanded only the free 
exercise of their religion, and the repeal ef Poyning’s 
act, which declared the parliament of Ireland subject 
to the privy council of England. 'I’hey now further 
insisted on the secure possession of such churches as 
were actually in their hands, leaving the remainder to 
the protestaiits. Charles instructed Ormond, the lord 
lieutenant, to make peace with them, or at least con- 
clutle a cessation of arms, upon condition that they should 
send him over a force of 10.000 nicn. Ormond nego- 
dated without succef'S, and in despair or discontent 
solicited his recall.* ’I’lie king refused, but sent over 
lord Herbert, son of the maiquis of Worcester, under 
colour of private business, to treat with the catholics. 
The father and son, both Roman catholics, had 
proved their attachment to tlie king’s cause and person 
by various services and sacrifices, including an obsti¬ 
nate defence of Ragland castle t, and the expenditure 
of above 200,000^. Charles created, or rather named, 
Herbert earl of Glamorgan, and sent him on his mission 
with three several wairants, sealed eitlier with the great 
seal or with his private signet. One recommended him 
to the confidence of 0;mond ; tlie second invested him 
with unlimited power to act and undertake for the king, 

* Carle’s Life of Ormond, i. //'() 

+ The mcnhori ol the doknro ol Rngland castle is noticed liy Mr. Hatlara 
as amienring from the reiont tdil ion ot Clarendon to be an interjDoIation 
of the origtnal editors—but it is mentionod by Clarendon in another 
place ^v. 219.) i and CromvnU, in a letter to colonel Norton 'Jlarri.i, App. 

speaks ol p ipors soi/tM at f liu Likuisi ot It.ifilanJ. The original editors, 
liierilore, iiistoa I ol intorpol.iLiiig .i lal.>eiiooii, supplied a tact 
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on his royal word as a sovereign and Christian^ to make 
good with his utmost power and influence the envoy*s 
engagements — even should they exceed the warrant of 
law, — and especially authorised him to contract a secret 
treaty with the supreme council of the catholics, in 
which (it set forth) neither the king nor Ormond could 
appear; the third commissioned him to levy men as 
the king’s generalissimo in Ireland, and in foreign 
parts.* To these were added credential letters, with 
blanks, which he was at liberty to fill up with such 
names as he judged expedient. He further had the 
promise of a dukedom, and of the marriage of the 
princess Elizabeth to bis eldest son. 

Glamorgan, after considerable delay and some hazard¬ 
ous .adventures, reached Ireland in the summer of l645, 
and soon concluded secretly with the catholic council 
a treaty, declaring in the preamble that it should not 
be m.ulc public, because the terms were such as the 
king could not for the present avow. It stipulated that 
the penal laws against the religious woiship of the 
Roman catholics should be repealed ; that the use of 
all the churches which they then possessed should be 
secured to them ; that the catholics should raise and 
land in England 10,000 men for the king's service, 
at the disposal of Glamorgan.t Ormond’s public nego¬ 
tiation with the catholic council was now concluded 
with sudden and, to those not in the secret sur¬ 
prising facility. Glamorgan, meanwhile, in his im¬ 
patient zeal for his master’s service, importuned the 
catholics to hasten their promised aid. They, in their 
turn, were dissatisfied with the secrecy and insecurity 
of the terms ; and the jjapal nuncio, Rinuccini, arrived 
in Ireland to create new embarrassment. 

Rinuccini threw every obstacle in the way of peace. 
He urged the catholics to insist on further concessions 
from the king. This person has been represented as 

* See Csjrto’s Ormond, i. ad Jlncm, ii. App. Birch’s Inquiry. Lingard, 
Hist of Eng. X. note B. 

•f Kush. vL 24‘i. 
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an enthusiast bigot, AvhOj on the ffiith of iniracles, 
visions, and predictions, believed himself destined for 
this mission to convert the Western Isles. * A prelate 
of Rome, and a politician of tlic court of P’lorence, 
he more probably assumed the mask of religious 
enthusiasm, as the best means of swaying the religious 
zeal and })assions of the Irish catholics. The papal 
court at this period despaired of England ; and Rinuc- 
cini, indifferent to the fortunes of the king ; no less so 
to the interests of the Irish catholics; so far as tl^ey 
alone were concerned,— intent only upon detaching Ire¬ 
land altogether from the dominion of England, for the 
benefit of the see of Rome, — laboured strenuously to 
continue the war in Ireland, and retard tlie stipulated 
military aid. The council of the catliolics was thus di¬ 
vided into the two parties of Glamorgan and the nuncio. 

Such was the state of affairs in Ireland at tlie close of 
the year (1645), when Glamorgan’s negotiation sud¬ 
denly exploded in the manner following, Jligby, secre¬ 
tary of state to the king since the death of lord Falk¬ 
land, exercised authority as such in the Irish council. 
He invited Glamorgan from Kilkenny to Dublin, under 
the pretence of ejesiring information; charged him, on 
his presenting himself, with high treason; and produced 
to the council copies of liis secret treaty, with other 
papers relating to the negotiation with the catholics. At 
the same time the committee of both kingdoms in Lon¬ 
don was in possession of the papers, and had watched tlie 
progress of the intrigue for the last tivo months. They 
were found on the person, or in the baggage, of the 
Roman catholic archbishop of Tuara, slain in a skirmish, 
near Sligo, in the preceding October. 

Upon this explosion of the intrigue, Charles disavowed 
and reproved the proceedings of Glamorgan on the faith 
of a Christian," and his friends declared that the war¬ 
rants bearing his name were forged or surreptitious.+ 

* Carte’s I.ife of Ormond, i 558 

t Journ. Lords and Commons, Jan, 1645-6. Ix'ttcr of Sec. Nicholas, iD 
Bircli's Inquiry, &c. Carte’s Life ot Ormond, ii. 556, 
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From a view of the transaction in ail its paits and cvi - 
dences, it may be confidently inferred that GlamorpjaTi's 
warrants were genuine and fairly obtained by him — 
and farther^ that the proceedings of Glamorgan nete 
either known or wilfully connived at by Onnond. Tlie 
facility with which his own negotiation suddenly p’o_ 
ceoded* would alone have opened Ormond's eyes. J'.ut 
his connivance is proved by Ids express words : — y(>u 
may,” he writes to Glamorgan, “ go on in the way ),C!U 
have proposed to yourself to serve the king without fear 
of interruption fioin me, or ao j)?^ inquiring into 

thr meam you work hy.” f 'fhe next inference is that 
it was not the king’s ])Uipose to keep his word wdth the 
Irish catholics. It is unnecessary to state ciicurnstances 
wliere his own testimony reniains. Writing to prince 
Rupert, during the mission of Glamorgan, he says : — 

As for the Irish, I assure you they shall not cheat 
me, hut it is possible, they may eos>cn themselves % He 
a])pGais to Itave acted in ijerfect good faith only v\ith 
Glamorgan, to whom, in a confidential letter, ho ]>ro- 
miscs not alone benefit, but revenge. As I do not 
doubt,” he says, “ you have too much courage to he 
dismayed or discouraged at the usage you have had, so 
I assure you that my estimation of you is nothing dimi¬ 
nished by it, but rather begets in me a desire of revenge 
and reparation for ns both” 

Glamorgan, little alarmed by his captivity §, was 
soon liberatetl on bail, jj Two Irish noblemen, the mar¬ 
quis of Claniicardc and earl of Kildare, hound them¬ 
selves as his sureties in 30,000/. ^ He immediately 

• Carte’s Ormond, ii adjiuem. 

f O-mond’f, to trLiinurg.iii, in Birch’s Inquiry, Kv. 

j Intercepted letteis, Lords’ Journ. Oct ;>t) 164.';. Bail Hist, iii 4^)0. 
The readiiiCBS of Charlc-s to cozen and harnlioe the Irish catholics is 
atlohted and rebuked hy the queen. Writing to her husbaiKi from Kiiinic, 
in November, Ifid'O, she says (Clar. State Pai»ers), “ Je in’estonnc quo !e« 
Irlandais ne se donnont ^ quclque roy Stranger: vous les y ferccrez fi !.a 
fin, ae voyant oflerts en siicnfiie.” It ai>i»ears from Carte’s Life of Or¬ 
mond 11 . adjineni), that she enteitained susnicioiis of the purpostv of the 
nuncio when he had a private audience of her at Pans on Lhs waj to 
Ireland. 

t See his letter to his wife, Birch’s Inquiry, Pari, Hict. lii 432. 

11 Sec his letter in Hindi’s Inquiry, and Carte’s Ormond, ii. App. 

V Carte’s Ormond, n 562. 
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renewed his efforts to obtain military aid from the catho¬ 
lics. 7'he discovery of liis secret treaty and the adverse 
intrigues of Rinuccini prevented his obtaining even 3000 
men in time to relieve Chester. His mission produced 
only mischief to his master^ but obtained himself the 
title of duke of Beaufort from Charles II. 

The king still confided in the divine favour to regal 
despotism and his intrigues ; thus distorted was ids 
mind by the dogmas and precepts of court divinity. He 
played a complex game of treaty and intrigue with the 
])arliament, the presbyterians, the independents, and the 
Scotch army. Towards the close of the year (J.()4.')), 
he had made fresh offers of accommodation, the chief 
novelty of which was his proposal to vest the command 
of the army for ten years in certain commissioners 
expressly named, and to negotiate in person at West- 
irdnster. It would be uninteresting, as it is inconsistent, 
to go into the particulars of a negotiation which was 
fruitless in the end and hopeless from the beginning, 
dffic parliament, fully aware of his intrigues with the 
Irish catholics, the prince of Orange, the king of France, 
the duke of Lorraine, and the pope, — and of the little 
lienefithe would derive from them, — resolved that the 
terms cd* accommodation should be submitted to him pe¬ 
remptorily in the shape of bills for his simple assent or 
dissent; and not only refused to treat with him personally 
at Westminster, but issued an ordinance prohibiting bis 
appearance within the military lines of the capital.* 
d’liis resolution is a hackneyed theme of aspersion 
Spon the parliament. It will suffice to observe, in 
justice to its authors, that they distrusted the blind im¬ 
pulses of a metropoliten populace, — always extreme, — 
and saw through the perfidious designs avowed in con¬ 
fidence at the very time by the king. He wrote to 
Pigby that lie was endeavouring to get to London, 
lining not without hope that he should lie able to draw 
either the presbyterians or independents to side with 

* Jouru. Lords and Commons, April, 104(5. Rush, vj 240. &c. 
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him for extirpating one or the other^ and that he should 
be king again. 

The schism between the parliamentary leaders and 
their Scotch auxiliaries now hastened to a crisis, and 
afforded new elements to the intriguing temper of the 
king. 

It is necessary to glance for a moment at the actual 
composition of the house of commons, the state of parties, 
and the progress of the new order, political and religious. 
The civil war greatly reduced the nur&bers of the house of 
commons. Two courses obviously presented themselves 
for restoring it to its full complement,—a general elec¬ 
tion, and the retujii of new members in the room of 
those who fell during the war or adhered to the king. 
To dissolve the parliament would be to expose the 
commonwealth without that governing head which was 
familiar and sacred to the people. The latter course 
was preferred. The speaker issued writs, and 235 new 
members were returned in the course of a few months, 
embracing the close of l()45 and beginning of l646. 
Among them were Fairfax, Blake, Ireton, Ludlow, 
Ski[>pon, Massey, Hutchinson, and Algernon Sidney.4 
These were all military officers, for Blake’s genius 
showed itself no less in command of a garrison than on 
board a ship of war; and all, except Massey, were re- 
jiublicans. This was no transgression, — no evasion even 
—of the self-denying ordinance, as it passed both houses 
essentially modified 4; and the eligibility of members, 
which thus tui ned to the advantage of the army and the 
independents, was the work of the Presbyterians. 

Whilst independency, or republicanism, was thus 
gaining ground in pailiament, religious toleration, under 
the same auspices, was advancing in church government. 
A mixed commission of English and Scotch laymen and 
divines, known afterwards by the name of the Com¬ 
mittee of Accommodation, was charged with the delicate 
task of providing the best means of establishing religious 
j)eace. The English presbyterians, strenuously sup- 

* Carte, Life of Ormond, iii, 4.12 

+ GoUwin, II. 40, 41. Ludlow, i 1G9. t Vol. V. Chap, viii. 
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ported by the Scotch, contended for enforced conformity 
to the presbyterian doctrine and discipline ; the inde¬ 
pendents, backed by the force and services of the army, 
demanded case for tender consciences,” in other words, 
religious toleration. Honest men,” said Cromwell, 
writing to the speaker after the battle of Naseby, ‘^^have 
served you faithfully in this action. I beseech you in 
the name of God, not to discourage them. He that 
ventures his life for the liberty of his country should 
be left to trust God for the liberty of his conscience.”* 
The assembly of divines and the corporation of London 
petitioned parliament for the establiohment of religions 
peace by forced unity. A small minority of indi'- 
pendent ministers in tlie assembly remonstrated against 
tlic presbyterian majority, and demanded complete liberty 
rf Christian worship. This was called blasphemy by 
the i»resbyterians.+ A second question arose — that 
of the power of the keys, or excommunication. 

The pretension to decide who should be received 
within the j)ale of Christian communion in this life and of 
salvation in the life to come, has been arrogated by the 
l)riesthood of the church of Home more boldly llnwi l>y 
others ; but it is claimed by every Christian ju-iesthood, 
of whatever church or sect, from Gregory \TI. to John 
K nox. It is, moreover, a natural pretension of the spi¬ 
ritual order, considering its position and functions, and 
the disposition of man in society to exalt the particular 
order to which lie belongs. 

In fine, tlie great contest between the two parties 
may he reduced to this: the independents, com¬ 
prising various shades of opinion, religious and po¬ 
litical, but agreeing in the common bond of religious 
and political freedom, espoused toleration and the 
supremacy of the temporid power; the ]'resbyterians, 
laymen and ministers, espoused intolerance and spiritual 
supremacy. Eventually tlie parliament, by an ordi¬ 
nance, reserved its jurisdiction and authority in the last 
resort before spiritual censure could be carried into 
penal or practical effect—and thus the estabbshed as- 

f Bailey's Letters, ii 
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cendency of the temporal or civil power over the spi¬ 
ritual was interposed between dissident conscience and 
intolerant unity. The presbyterianS;, however, were 
still a numerical majority of the house of commons ; and 
their form of church government, established prosi)ec- 
tively for the kingdom, was put into operation in the 
province of London. 

The independents and the Scots now viewed each 
other with mutual antipathy. Cromwell made no secret 
of his dislike of the Scottish people, and his abhorrence 
of their religion. The parliament, conceiving that they 
no longer needed auxiliaries, little satisfied latterly with 
their proceedings, and wishing to relieve the nation from 
the heavy charge of their subsistence, passed several 
votes which marked their disapprobation of the conduct 
of the Scottish army towards the close of the year 164.5 *; 
rebuked the pretensions set up by the Scotch commis¬ 
sioners in support of the terms of peace offered by the 
king; and ordered a vindication of those commissioners, 
printed with their authority, to be burned by the com¬ 
mon hangman. 

The king’s hopes of the presbytcriaii party were cut 
off by his determination to maintain prelacy. He em¬ 
ployed Ashburnham to sound the independents through 
the younger Vane. There are remaining two letters ad¬ 
dressed to him in the king’s name, by Ashburnam.f The 
object for which Charles strained every nerve in tliis in¬ 
trigue, as in his previous overture to the parliament, was 
his coming to London. He pledged himself, that if pres" 
bytery were insisted upon, he would join Vane and the 
independents, with all his power, in rooting out that 
tyrannical government." There are no published means 
of knowing how far Vane listened, or whether he listened 
at all, to the solicitations and promises of the king.J 

*' Journ. of Lords and Commons, Se|)t. and Oct. 

+ Clar. State Papers, li. 226, 227. 

i Dr. Lingard not only supposes Vane to have entered into a *' hazardous 
correspondoiicc,” but conjectures that he did so for the treacherous purpose 
of detaining the king at Oxford until the mam army should arrive from the 
West under Cromwell and Fairfax. Two letters from the king to Vane, 
without any sign of his having written an answer, cannot be called a 
“ correspondence^* and they are of the same day's date, —the one in the 
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Meanwhile an agent sent over by tlie court of France 
was negotiating secretly with the Scottish commissioners 
in London. A change, favourable to Charles, had 
taken place in the French court. Cardinal Richelieu 
and Louis XIII. were both some time dead. Anne of 
Austria ruled as queen regent, in the name of her son 
Louis XIV., under age, with cardinal Mazarin for her 
prime minister. Henrietta Maria arranged with the 
queen regent, the cardinal, and sir Robert Murray, 
Scotch agent at Paris, the mission of Montreuil. This 
special envoy came over with the guarantee of the 
crown of France to Charles that if he placed himself 
in the hands of the Scots army, they should receive 
him as their natural sovereign, without violence to his 
conscience, his honour, or his followers; protect his 
party to the utmost of their power, — witli the like un¬ 
dertaking on his part to them; — aUd, in fine, assist him 
with their armies in restoring peace and recovering his 
just rights. The guarantee * ran in the form of an 
engagement by die French court, at the request and in 
favour of the Scotch, by way of consulting the king’s 
dignity as between him and his subjects. 

Montreuil appears to have negotiated for about two 
months with the Scotch commissioners in London.t 
The great question was the covenant. They insisted 
upon the establishment of presbyterianism to the ex. 
elusion of prelacy, and with this clause adopted the 
French engagement. Montreuil now joined Charles at 
Oxford. He employed the most earnest arguments 
and entreaties to induce the king fo establish presby¬ 
tery, which was, he said, but consenting to what was 
already established.4! Charles could be brought only to 

form of an urgent supplement to the other, so that they affbrd no evidence 
even of an interval of fK>nding negotiation. There is another more curious 
misapprehension of Dr. Lingard The king, or Ashburnhain fur him, says 
in the first of the two letters, that Vane’s eomphaure would bring “ all 
things of benefit and advantage imaginable both to ttie ffenera/ and to ins 
(Vane’s) particular." Here, “ the general *’ means the public or common¬ 
weal. Dr. Lingard says it referred probably to getieral Fairfax, or general 
Cromwell. 

* See Clar. State Papers, ii. 2(X). t Ibid. 

t See Montreuil’s negotiations in Clar. State Papers, ii. j and Thurloe’s 
State Papers, i, 71. et seq* 
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declare, that upon coming to the Scots army he would 
willingly submit to be instructed in the principles of 
their church. Such, exactly, was the answer given 
by Henry IV, to the leaguers when he made peace 
with them, and it was the prelude to his intended change 
of religion. Charles had no such intention ; but per¬ 
haps the notion lurked in his mind that the Scots, fron« 
the obvious analogy, should entertain the hope of his 
conversion. 

With this declaration from the king, and his further 
warrant to command Montrose with his followers out 
of Scotland, to join the Scots army, Montreuil left 
Oxford for the Scots quarters before Newark in the 
beginning of April. Ilis reception was most dis¬ 
couraging. The commissioners of the army disclaimed 
all cognizance of the agreement with those of Lon¬ 
don ; the generals w^e in the san^.c disposition ; and the 
only terms which Montreuil could obtain were, that 
they would receive the king, accompanied only by his 
two nephew's and his servant Ashburnham; that they 
would send an escort of cavalry to meet him at Bos- 
worth ; that he should proceed as if his destination were 
Scotland, and his coming to their camp compulsdVy — in 
order, they said, to avoid^ offence to the parliament. 
They objected, decisively, to the king’s proposal of a 
junction with Montrose. 

Montreuil communicated all this to the king, de¬ 
clined advising him in a situation so perilous, said 
that it was a resource only of desperation, — for the 
Scots promised nothing but the safety of his person — 
but upon this he might rely* It was some time before 
the French envoy could communicate freely with the 
king t; and Charles, between his irresolution and his 
intrigues, did not immediately accept the offer of the 
Scots. His rooted abhorrence of the covenanters, whom 
he regarded as the authors of all his misfortunes, inclined 
him rather to accept any terms from the army of the 

* See Montreuil's Neg. ut suprft. f Ibiil. 
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English parliament.* He accordingly soutided colonel 
llainsborough, governor of Woodstock; but his envoys, 
lord Southampton and Ashburnhara, received no en¬ 
couragement, t Ireton served as commisKary-gencral 
to the besieging army of the parliament before Oxford. 
The king attempted to open a negotiation with h m 
through sir Edward Ford, his brother-in-law, wl o 
appears not only to have received no favourable answer 
but to have been detained a prisoner.^ 

Meanwhile the king’s position at Oxford was one of 
pitiable distress and extreme peril. Deserted by some 
of liis followers, treated rudely by those who re¬ 
mained §, he passed his time in disconsolate musing 
over his misfortunes and his papers. The royal forces 
in the west were, it will be remembered, under the 
command in chief of the prince of Wales attended by 
a council, and having lord GorJfig and sir Richard 
Grenville in command immediately under him. 

Goring might be taken as a characteristic specimen of 
the cavaliers. He united courage and capacity in the 
field with wit, gaiety, and dissoluteness, and indulged his 
troops in the licentiousness of which he set them the 
example. Grenville, on the other hand, kept some 
check upon the soldiers, but was himself a most rapa¬ 
cious plunderer. Both ren'dered the king’s forces and 
his cause odious in the west. Goring retired to France 
under suspicion of treachery {| ; Grenville, turbulent as 
well as rapacious, threw up his commission, and was 
imprisoned by the prince.^ 

The command was given to a man of better cha¬ 
racter, sir Ralph, created lord Hopton. He rallied the 
remains of the army of the west, and took up a strong 
position at Torrington. Fairfax having, with the as¬ 
sistance of Cromwell, disbanded the club-men in So¬ 
mersetshire and Dorsetshire **, dislodged Hopton, and 

* Ashburnham’s Narrative, &c., ii, 68 (1830.) 

t ibid. 70. t Ibid. 

% Locke, apud Neale, ii. 219. 

11 Clar. V, 261. If Ibid. 

** Bush, vi. 
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drove* him back into Cornwall. The consternation of 
ti c royalists uas such, that the prince of Wales passed 
from Pendennis castle, with his council, including 
Hyde (Clarendon) and lord Colepepper, to the Isle of 
Scilly. Hopton, finding his troops so disheartened and 
demoralised as to be incapable of facing an enemy in 
the field, disbanded them in pursuance of a capitulation 
granted liirn with marked generosity as well as personal 
courtesy hy Fairfax, and joined tlie prince of Wales. 

The king’s last remaining force in the field con¬ 
sisted of about 3000 men, chiefly cavalry, under sir 
Jacob Astley, who moved from Worcester into Glouces¬ 
tershire, with the purpose of being joined from Oxford 
by the king; but was intercepted by colonel IMorgan 
at Stow, and made prisoner, with sir Charles Lucas, 
several other officers, and more than half his men. 
‘^Kovv,” said AstleV^o the parliamentarian officers, who 
brought liim prisoner to the head quarters,—now you 
have done your work, my masters, and may go play, 
unless you choose to fall out among yourselves.’* 

Oxford was one of the strongest places in the king¬ 
dom, but it was surrounded by the parliamentarians 
wdth 2000 foot and 300 horse *; and the army of the 
west, under Fairfax and Cromwell, without an enemy 
in the field, was advancing ’to invest it by a more close 
and complete siege. It might stand a siege of some weeks 
or months, but must ultimately surrender. Charles 
resolved to escape secretly with only two attendants, 
Ashburnham and a clergyman named Hudson. 

Ashburnham clipped the king's beard, and dis¬ 
guised him as his groom ; and thus equipped, they rode 
out of Oxford by Magdalen Bridge, at 3 o'clock on 
the morning of the 26 th of April, It is asserted by 
Ashburnham tj that Charles left Oxford with his mind 
made up to place himself in the hands of the Scots, 
but informed his council that his destinafion w^as Lon. 
don. It would yet appear from Hudson’s account, 

• Letter of Sec. Nicliolas, Clar. State Papers, ii 2SC. 

t Narrative, &c., u. 72,73. 
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and from the route taken by the king^ that his mind 
was undecided^ and that in the first instance he in¬ 
clined to the hazard of entering the capital. They 
rode without interruption from Oxford through Dor¬ 
chester, Henley, Slough, Uxbridge, and stopped two 
hours at Hillingdon. “Here," says Hudson, “the 
king was much perplexed what course to resolve upon — 
London or northward." The vote of parliament 
decided him for the latter.* He accordingly crossed 
over from Hillingdon to Harrow, and proceeded by 
St. Albans and Royston, to Downham in Norfolk. 
Here he halted four days, awaiting the return of Hud¬ 
son, who had been sent forward from Southwell to the 
quarters of Montreuilf, near Newark. Upon present¬ 
ing to Montreuil his instructions from the king, requir¬ 
ing him to make honourable conditions with the Scots, 
without which the king “would otherwise dispose 
himself," the French agent informed him that the 
Scots agreed to tlie demands made by the king before 
Montreuil came to Oxford, hvt would give nothing 
under their hands. Hudson, however, obtained from 
him a written note of their terms, and also a note to 
the king advising his acceptance of them. They are 
as follows, in Hudson’s words : — 

“ 1. That they should protect the kinge in his person 
and in his honour. 

“ 2. That they should presse the kinge to do nothing 
contrarie to his conscience. 

“ 3. That Mr. Ashburnham and I should be pro¬ 
tected. 

^*^4. That if the parliament refused, upon a message 
from the kinge, to restore the kinge to his rights and pre¬ 
rogatives, they should declare for the kinge, and take 
all the kinge’s friends into their protection ; and if 
the parliament did condescend to restore the kinge, then 

• See an extract from Hudson's MS. printed in Gutch’s Collectanea 
Curiosa, ii, 45^. Ac , and at greater loiteth in Peck's Desuieiata Ciiriosa 

♦ Ibid Mr Godwin, who appears to nave overlooked Hudson’s account, 
ascribes this halt to the same irresolution whitli was shown by the king at 
Uagluiid castle. 
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they should be a meanes that not above four of them 
should suffer banishment^ and none at all death.” * 

The king, after nine days’ travelling, and passing 
through four posts of the enemy tj reached Southwell 
on the 5th of May, at seven in the morning, and was 
soon attended by some of the Scotch commissioners. 
They met in the quarters of the agent of France. The 
Scots were profuse of their gratitude for his majesty’s 
confidence, and desired to know how tliey could best 
evince it. He replied,—by a cheerful performance of 
the conditions upon which he had come to them. The 
commissioners, more especially their president, lord 
Lothian, expressed surprise at the mention of con¬ 
ditions, and declared that they knew of none; that 
they were ignorant of Montreuil’s negotiation with the 
Scotch commissioners at London : and that if, as his 
majesty urged, they had invited and offered to escort 
him to their camp, it was only on the supposition that 
he selected their camp as the place where he would 
come to a settlement with his two kingdoms. In fine, 
they demanded of him that he should subscribe the 
nineteen propositions and take the covenant; and 
upon his refusal to do either, placed him in the state 
of a prisoner, under a military guard. 

The treatment of Charles 1. by the Scots, if not a 
question of great historic importance, is at least curious 
and litigated. It may be advisable in this stage to fix 
the precise relation between the Scots and the king. 
Hudson’s memorandum, hitherto unnoticed, though 
a considerable time in print, will be found a new and 
essential matter of consideration. It is argued for the 
Scots, that the army repudiated the treaty of Montreuil 
with the London commissioners; that Montreuil com¬ 
municated to the king the only terms upon which they 
would receive him in their camp J ; that he forfeited 
even those terras by not formally accepting them ; 
that his coming was unconditional and unexpected, 

- Col. Cur. li. 455. 

t Ashb Narrative, Ac., ii. 75. t See Vol. V. p. 306, 

See Ills letters, Clar. State Papers, ii. 
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How do these several positions consist with the leading 
and indisputable facts ? The eagerness of the Scots to 
possess the person of the king manifested itself before 
the negotiation of Montreuil. There is,” says Ash- 
bnrnham^ in a letter to lord Colepepper, dated 1.3th 
Decern her, 1 ()i‘5, from Oxford, a messenger very 
happily arrived from the lord Sinclair, who hath brought 
a letter to his majesty from him and David Leslie, 
wherein they most earnestly invite his majesty to come 
to tlieir army, with great promises of security, and com¬ 
plaints against the parliament.”* The same eagerness 
is manifested in their conduct to Moutreuil. After re¬ 
pudiating his treaty with the London commissioners, 
they tried to prevent his communicating wdth the 
king — cvirloiitly with the hope that Cliarles would 
proceed at once to their camp on the supposition that 
they adopted that treaty. “ On m’a oste,” says Mon- 
trcuil, in a letter to secretary Nicholas, tous les 
moyens d’ avertir le roi de ne point partir d’Oxford.” t 
It is true the king did not run into the ambush 
tlius prepared for him, and he was perfectly aware 
of the rejection of the terms of the treaty by the 
Scots. But the assertion of Leven and Lothian on 
his arrival, that they knew nothing of that treaty, was 
a rank violatioti of truth; for a conference had taken 
place between the Scottish commissioners of the army 
and those of London on tlie subject at Royston.J 
Abandoning all this, the memorandum of Hudson re¬ 
mains. Is it true that it sets forth faithfully the verbal 
engagements of the Scots to the king through Mon- 
treuil ? Ashburnham does not mention it in his nar¬ 
rative; but neither does he mention the mission of 
Hudson ; and the existence of a verbal understanding to 
which the Scots would not commit themselves in writ¬ 
ing may be inferred from Montreuil’s letter to Nicholas. 

On m^asseure,” says he, qu’on fera plus qu’on ne 
me peut dire.”§ From all this, the following conclu. 

• Clar State Papers, ii 197 f Ibid r> 221. 

t Ash. Narrative &c., 78 Clar. State Papers, ii. 221. (Montreuil’s 

5 Clar State Papers, ii. 
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sion seems warranted, — that the Scots, from the conu 
mencement of their differences with the parliament, 
laboured earnestly and systematically to obtain possession 
of the kino’s person; and that they used unscrupulous 
means to obtain it without condition; so that in their 
dispute with the parliament they might avail them. 
sd\o'= of his remnant of pow'cr and authority,— or sacri¬ 
fice him. 

Great alarm was excited by the king’s escape, wliil;>t 
his route was unknown. Jt was suspected that he lay 
concealed in the capital; and an order of both houses 
against harbouring or concealing him, on pain of death 
and forfeiture, was proclaimed by sound of trumjiet 
through London and W estminster. 

Tbe Scots, apprehensive of an instant' breach with 
the parliament, and called upon by the parliamentary 
commissioners with the English army to suirender to 
them the person of the king*, induced him to sign an 
order for lord Jlellasis the governor to surrender 
Newark to the parliamentarian general Pointz by way 
of ]>eace offering, and marched northward. Charles, 
after a vain and weak effort to negotiate with the English 
army through colonel Pierreyiointf, willingly accom¬ 
panied them, with the hope of their crossing the bor¬ 
der and joining Montrose.:|; Tliey halted at Newcastle, 
looked behind, and saw no enemy. The Scotch com¬ 
missioners in London had given meanwhile such ex- 
])lanations to the parliament as prevented the march of 
Fairfax in pursuit— and immediate hostilities. 

The unhajipy prince, after he had been some days at 
Newcastle, found means to send a confidential letter to 
the queen, informing her that the Scots had treated him 
with barbarous perfidy ; that he was in strict durance ; 
that she, the prince, and his faithful councillors were 

* Ahhb. Narr.iLive, A.C , ii 78, 79. t 

t 'i his, according to Claiendon, was thpir clear and obvious interest. 
Since, he says, “ they had not the courage to look the English army in the 
face’* Clar Hist, v 551. Chat les, before he left Oxford, contemplated a 
junction between Montrose and the Scoteh army, cither in Scotland ot 
England. See his l€*tter to Ormond, Rush vi. 2(»G. Montreuil (Thui lo<>, 
*- fi? ) writes of his '‘pas»on d'aiia en Ecos^e." 
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to regard every future order from him as forced or 
surreptitious^ and exercise their best discretion for his 
crown and interests,* 'I'his letter of the king in his 
situation should not be too severely judged, t He about 
the same time sent a pacific message to the two liouses 
of parliament, stating that in going to the Scots’ camp 
he had no disposition to embroil his two kingdoms, and 
offering to disband the garrison of Oxford as a piDof 
tliathe meant not to protract the war. No immedi»ite 
notice ivas taken of this message by the parliament. 

Lanerick, Loudon, and Argyle came to Newcastle as 
commissioners from the states or parliament of Scot¬ 
land. They advised or demanded from Charles an order 
for Montrose to disband his followers and retire to 
France: he gave the oraer. With the same facility 
lie sent at their request his commands to the governors 
of Oxford, Worcester, and the few other places which 
held out for him, to surrender. 

The great and fatal question of the covenant still re¬ 
mained. It was urged upon him by the Scots with one- 
voice that his subscription to it — that is, to the aboli¬ 
tion of episcopacy and establishment of presbytery—was 
indispensable, 'fhe idea crossed his mind that be 
might take it with a mental reservation and safe con¬ 
science. He submitted his scriijdes to Juxon, and put 
the case to him in the w'ords following: — I con¬ 
ceive the question to he, whether 1 may with a safe 
conscience give w'ay to this proposed temporary com¬ 
pliance, with a resolution to recover and maintain that 
doctrine and discipline W'herein I have been bred.” 
He concludes thus : —“ My regal authority once settled, 
I make no question of recovering episcoj>al government; 
and, God is my witness, my chiefest end in regaining 
my power is to do tlie church service.” There is in 
the general tone of the king’s letter to Juxon, and in 
the asseveration with which it closes, something like 
canvassing the sanction of the bishop.:^' The answer 

* Dipby’s letter to Ormond, Carte, in 48H 

f It 18 iniicli too soven ly judged hy Mi (»Ofhviri 

J See the letter, in Ellis’s Orig. Lett, in 3:^5 (Vd senes.) 
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is not extant, at least has not been published; but from 
the king’s not acting upon his own casuistry, it is evi¬ 
dent that Juxon advised his master in this instance with 
the same directness and integrity as in the case of 
Strafford. 

Charles had engaged, through Montreuil, to submit 
willingly to instruction in the tent-ts of presbytery, and 
take the covenant — if his conscience were convinced. 
Alexander Henderson, the most eminent divine of the 
church of Scotland, and one of the most learned and 
able theologians of his time, was invited to the Scottish 
camp, with the hope of his converting the king. A 
memorable controversy was carried on between them.* 
Henderson, according to Clarendon, was vanquished, 
and died of grief. Both the cause of his death and the 
issue of the dispute have been questioned. The peru¬ 
sal of the written arguments will hardly re^iay the 
curious who may refer to them ; hut supposing Hen¬ 
derson worsted, the question remains, whether the 
papers bearing the king’s name were prepared by him¬ 
self. To establish the affirmative would require evi¬ 
dence the most decisive, instead of being, as it is, in¬ 
decisive and suspicious.t 

*■ For (ho tupers alleged to have passed between them, see the works of 
king Charles 


w u ■ o A.ijn<\ii j i»i ^^i/4iiiij^sij w can n, iir it'' ^ cvu j il otvriiia 

too much to maintain that no papers had passed. FabrMation.s have in 
general a found.ition in truth that most sucee.4«ful ol all the piecee of 
sanelitiod inipf>sture prodneed at this period, llii' Eikou Hisihke, liatl some 
sueli foundation. Rut admitting to the royahots that tlie papers now ex- 
tout are tliose which actiiidly p.isM'd between the divine and the king, liia 
c.iptivity with the Scotch — who h is then sole argument oi genuineness — 
was not sudiastocul him off tiom^tall eoinmiiiiicatioii and a>d in the 
dispute It ajipears from his letter UdK»ve cited) to Juxon, that he had the 
means of corresponding contidoritially witli that prelate, that ho author, 
iscd .luxon to consult with tliobi.sliop ol Salisbur v (I)nppa)and Dr. Slieklon, 
and desired to have their arguments in full. May not the arguments bearing 
the king's name, and addressed by him to Henderson, have been thus fur. 
Dished to him by Juxon and the two other divines ? Again, Burnet, the 
chief witness for the griiiiineness ot the jiapers, says (laves of the Ha- 
miltoiis) they were copied fiom the king's M.SS. by .vi'r Robert Mnriay, who 
told him so a few davs before Ins death This is very positive and cir¬ 
cumstantial. But Burnet’s stories, the most positive and i ircumstaiitial, 
have been in manv instances .so ouiupletely discredited as to prove him a 
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Charles, soon after liis arrival at Newcastle, made 
overtures for peace.* The crisis was one of peril and 
perplexity to the parliament, hetw'oen the interests of 
the public cause and the interests and intrigues of par¬ 
ties. No immediate answer was given. 

Meanwhile the Scotch again urged the king to take the 
<’ovenant, as his last and only hope. BeDievre, a French 
envoy, sent o^er in the room of Montreuil, who w'as re¬ 
called and disgraced for the failure of his missior.tj 
pressed the same advice upon him in the name of the 
Frencli court and,the queen Hcniietta. Sir William 
Davenant, the poet, was sent over expressly by the queen 
to urge and entreat in her name the king's comjdiauce 
with tile covenant.ijl No force of argument or influence 
could prevail with him, and'his intlexihility scaled his 
doom. His resistance has been ascribed to the political 
affinity between prelacy and despotism ; not to religious 
conscience, which he declaied to be the sole harrier be¬ 
tween him and the covenant. This appears a great in¬ 
justice to his memory, lie had now every temporal 
moti\e for com])lying wdth the presbyterians. Tlicie is 
not in tlie whole of his calamitous reign a situation in 
■vvhidi he apjiears to greater .advantage compared wnih his 
Ojiponeiits. lie was wnlling to sanction the exclusive es¬ 
tablishment of presbytery in Scotland, to grant equal and 


\c\s Cciri'luss or very vinstTUjmlous witness; anil how is it that the on. 
ginuls 111 thoking’s h.iiid, it‘ llioy really existed, have disapjieaied without 
a vestige of evidence (with the exception of the foregoing) eicn ot tljcir 
exihleiice I* But Burnet’s story may he viewed under iUiother asinrt, in 
sii}jport of the coiiji'i tuie above hazarded, that ('liarles was .assisted hy 
Jnxon. and possibly the tw'O other divines He says, the kinii’s copyist was 
A/f Murray. Now the person employed by the king, hoiwcen him 

and .lu'oii, was IViHiam Murray None knows ot this," says he m his 
leltei, “ but Will. Mill ray, who promiMCS exai t secresy ’’ (Elhs, Onj; I.ett 
Ill. ;lii; ) William, then, and not sir liohert, Murray, was the king's copy¬ 
ist; and it may be interred from the foregoinp that the papers winch be 
citpieil were Juxen’s, and not the kmu’s. William Muriay, it inav be 
added, upon Ashbuinham’s flight to Holland, was the kind’s ccnliilinti.il 
servant, and endeaioured to contrive his escape tiom Newcastle. 

A forged declaiation ol Henderson on his dcath-hed, ai knowledfpnp li.s 
errors, and asking pardon of (hxl lor his sms against Grid and the king, was 
made public at tlie time; and, though formally denounced by tlie Scouli 
general assembly, and the friends of Henderson^ as “ a hing and scandalous 
pamphlet,” continues to be treated by some writers to the inesent day cs 
gcnuiue and iiiirjuestioued. 

• I.ords' .Tourn L'.'ith May, 164(». 

f Clarendon, v. 384 ., J id. v 415 
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full toleration for pieshyteriaiis and independents in 
England, and he demandL’d only the preservation of 
episcopacy and the Common Prayer-book for himself 
and others of his communion in return. The Scots, 
who nobly and courageously resisted the attempt of 
Laud and Charles to impose upon them the yoke of 
prelacy^ would now impose a form of worsliip equally 
abhorrent, and under circumstances less pardonable, 
upon the conscience of the king and a large portion of 
the nation. Hut religious zeal, when fanatical or unen¬ 
lightened, knows neither consistency nor reason. 

On the 2od of July six commissioners, of whom 
two Were peers, the rest commoneis, presented a series 
of propositions to the king at Newcastle. 'I'hey were, 
wnth some inconsiderable variances, the same wliich 
were offered to him at Uxbridge. Loudon, chancellor 
of Scotland, not only advised him most earnestly to 
accept them, but intimated that the parliament, if he 
refused, would demand the surrender of his person.* 
The same menace had been less distinctly thrown out 
to him on his w'ay from Newark.t He gave an 
evasive reply. The subject matter, he said, was too 
serious to be determined without deliberation and liia 
presence in London to communicate personally with 
both houses. The answer was regarded as equivalent 
to a refusal, and has been ascribed to false hopes secretly 
held out to him by Ooinwell and Ireton, on the part of 
the army and the independents; but of this there 
appears no sufficient evidence.^ It is not the only in¬ 
stance in which Crorruvell, Ireton, St. John, and Vane 
are supposed to have been actuated by profound Ma- 
ciiiavellism when they were governed by circumstances, 
and pursued their course, or changed their counsels, in 
good faith. 

Serious alienation and specific disputes had grown 
up meanwhile between the parliament and the Scots. 

t + Afilib Narrative, Ac 

t Sep CntoiK'l BatnficTcI’s Apology, published in 16S5, and the reference 
to It in the od tor’s preface to the sixth volume ol Kushworth. 

VOTj. VI. li 
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On the 19 th of May the commons voted that England 
had no further need of them.* The latter expressed 
their readiness to return home upon payment of their 
arrears. The small and utterly inadequate sum of 
100,000/. was voted to them by the parliament, whilst 
they demanded 600,000/.t Eventually the amount was 
agreed upon at 400,000/., of which half should be paid 
before the Scots left England, with the security of the 
public faith for the remainder. 

The second question was the disposal of the king. 
A vote passed the house of commons, on the 12th of 
August, that the Scots should he required to surrender 
him to the parliament. In the following September it 
was resolved by the lords, and commons that his person 
should be disposed of by both houses. J The Scots 
commissioners maintained that the king’s person should 
be at the joint disposal of the two kingdoms. They 
contended that they had a common right and interest 
with the English in the person of their common sove¬ 
reign. 

Charles, meanwhile, seems to have thought his safety 
dependent upon the continued presence of the Scots 
array in England.§ Tlie Scotch parliament on the 
iOth of December voted that monarchical government 
and the king’s title to the crown of England should be 
maintained : but the next day this vote was rescinded by 
a majority of two, on the ground that he had refused 
the covenant.II Such are the fluctuations produced by 
])arty intrigues and the excitement of the passions. 
Charles resolved against the covenant, and appre^ffensive 
now of being delivered up by the Scots, concerted with 
M^iiliam and sir Robert Murray a plan of escape in 
disuuise. It was discovered and defeated. 

'rhe two discussions respecting the arrears of the 

• rom. Journ. May, 1646. 

f They are stated, ii. various histories, to have demanded the enormous 
turn of ^J,(XX),0U(V , hut 6(K),0C)()/ la the amount stated iii the Journals. 

X Journ Lords and Commons, hept. Iti46 

4 See his letter to Hamilton, Hush. vi. 

i| Godwin, ii. U18. 
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J^cots and the disposal of the king’s person proceeded 1647. 
ct)ncurrently, but without visible connection. Early 
in January the Scotch parliament made a last effort 
to obtain the king’s assent to the covenant. Upon his 
refusal it was resolved that the treaty for the retire¬ 
ment of the Scotch army should be carried into effect, 
and the king’s person delivered to the English parlia¬ 
ment. On the 30th of January the Scots delivered 
up the ill-fated Charles to the commissioners* sent 
by the parliament, evacuated Newcastle, Carlisle, and 
Berwick, and returned home. 

It is charged upon the Scots that they bartered for 
money the national honour, and the person of one whom 
they never ceased to acknowledge their king. How far 
tlu'y availed themselves of their power over his person 
expressly or tacitly to increase the amount or obtain 
}irompt payment of tlieir arrears, can be judged only by 
inference or surmise from all the circumstances. There 
is not a trace of express proof. 

But a second question remains, upon which there is 
less room for doubt,—the morality of their surrender of 
the king. The Scots, it has been shewn, intrigued 
earnestly and unscrupulously to bring him to their 
camp; he came freely, upon the implied if not ad¬ 
mitted engagement of, at the very least, the safety of 
his persont: they deprived him of his freedom ; ami 
they delivered him to the very party from whom he fled 
to them for refuge. If they were not in a condition 
to protect him against the parliament, they should not 
liave Hceived him; and having done so, they should 
have restored him to his previous state of freedom, with 
the chances of escape to Ireland, JloUand, or France.lj'. 

The chief odium has been thrown upon the Scotch 
army.§ But the army had only its share with the 

* The commissionera were, lords Pembroke, Denbigh, and Montague; 
sir James Harrington, sir John Holland, sic Walter Earl, sir John Cook, 

John Crew, and major general Browne. 

+ Sec Moutrcuil’s Letters, Clar. State Papers, ii. Even where his Jan. 
guage is most discouraging, he tells the king that he may reckon with 
certainty on the safty ol his person. 

t Arhb. Narrative, ike,, G5. % Brodie, iv. 76. 
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commissioners and parliament of Scotland. All the 
parties conspired to make one of the most unworthy 
pages in the history of a prourl and a gallant nation. 

A single but important circumstance may be stated 
in extenuation for the Scots. They surrendered the 
king into the hands of the presbyterians, who were, to 
a man, monarchists, and had now the ascendant. 

It is here necessary to glance at the state of parties. 
The elections for restoring the full complement of the 
house of commons procured an accession of strength to 
the independents. Two leading members of that party, 
Henry Mai ten and Nathaniel Fiennes, Vvdio had been 
expelled,—tlic former for an inconsiderate sally of re¬ 
publicanism, the latter lor his surrender of Bristol,— 
were recalled to their scats.* This advantage was 
transient. The independents were in advance of the 
national mind, and the new members, comprehending 
neither their views nor principles, soon deserted them for 
the presbyterians. 

This party had pursued its objects with steady ma¬ 
jorities during nearly twelve months befoie the de- 
jiarturc of the Scots. Presbyterianism was made the 
exclusive worship and church government of the nation. 
Ordinances soon followed for the express abolition of 
prelacy, and for the sale of bishops’ lands.t With the 
possession of the king’s person they considered, not with¬ 
out some reason, that their triumph was complete and 
permanent. 

But their power was precarious and perishable from 
its nature. It was based upon bigoted passions and 
narrow principles, and sustained only by moderate ca¬ 
pacity and mere numbers. In abolishing episcopacy 
their object was to impose the more severe and in¬ 
tolerant form of Presbyterianism — in tying up the 
hands of the king by depriving him of the command of 
the army for twenty years, their aim was to perpetuate 
the actual parliament and their own rule. Their views 

* Com .loiirn , Sept 1645, Jan. 1646. 

+ Juurn. Lords and Commons, Sept and Oct 1646. 
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embraced no reform of political institutions, no estab¬ 
lishment of public rights and liberties. 

Opposed to them were the independents,—men of 
great capacity and daring purpose, who avowed their 
resolution not to suffer the free-born people of England 
to be enslaved under any pretence whatsoever"' * ; who 
spurned alike temporal and spiritual chains ; who pur¬ 
sued their designs with a steady, single-minded, and 
sagacious perception of the means to the end; who could 
oppose Cromwell, I reton, St. John, Vane, to Holies, 
Stapleton, Waller, Massey, Glyn, Maynard; who had 
every superiority but the vulgar one of numbers, and 
who had at their devotion the army under Fairfax. 

Hitherto the two parties, notwithstanding their differ¬ 
ences, were kept together by the presence of the common 
enemy.-j- The surrender of the king’s person and 
departure of the Scots proved the signal for a decisive 
and violent schism. For a just apprehension of the 
quarrel, it is necessary to bear in mind the character of 
the independents and the constitution and character of 
the army. That army had in it nothing praitorian or 
mercenary. It was composed of men who took arms 
in defence of a great public cause,—who drew the sword 
not for pay and plunder, but for their altars and their 
hearths. The Quirites who retired to mount Aventine 
were not better Romans than those were Britons. The 
question is not to be viewed as between a constitutional 
parliament and a usurping army, but as between the 
Presbyterian majority on the one side, — the independent 
mino^jity supported by the army on the other ; in short, 
as between two great political parties, who are to he 
estimated not by words or names, but by their respec¬ 
tive measures and principles. It is true that resort 
was had to lawless force, but the resort to force is in¬ 
evitable in the process of revolution. 

* Counter-petition of the inde|)endents. Hush, vi. 

t May, Short Mention, Sic. 
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CHAP. II. 

164.7—1648. 

THE KING A PRISONICR AT HOLMBY.-CONTEST BETWEEN THE 

AllMT ANJJ THE PARLIAMENT. -GENIUS OF THE INDEPEND¬ 
ENTS. -THE KING CARRIED OFF BY CORNET JOYCE.- 

AYPEMPTS OF THE PARLIAMENT TO DISBAND THE ARMY. —- 
TRIUMPH OF THE ARMY OVER THE PARLIAMENT AND THE 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


The king, conducted by the commissioners, in pursu¬ 
ance of a vote of both houses, from Newcastle to the 
palace of Holmby, or Holdenby, in ^Northamptonshire, 
was met on his way by multitudes of the people, who 
approached him with reverence and pity.* It would 
have been difficult, indeed, to behold without emotion 
so great a reverse of fortune,—borne, moreover, with so 
much composure and dignity. Charles was disposed to 
abuse power, but no one bore affliction better. He de¬ 
sired, on his arrival, the attendance of one of his chap¬ 
lains. The Presbyterians, in the spirit of their sect, 
denied his request. They would even intrude upon him 
the ministry of two presbyterian divines. He prayed 
alone in his closet t, and divided the rest of his lime 
between his papers and playing at bowls, the fashionable 
amusement of that age. 

Ashburnham fled from Newcastle^to Holland, with 
the connivance of the Scots, upon their being required 
by the parliament to give him up as a traitor, t Legge 
and the Murrays were forbidden the presence of their 
captive master. The attendants upon his person selected 
by the parliament were Herbert, who has left memorials 

* Several persons were toucRed by him for “ the king’s evil,” on his 
way Henry Martin, who combined wit and levity with republican, if not 
religious, enthusiasm, suggested that the touch of the great seal of the 
parliament might be found to possess the same virtue. 

t Clarendon, v.423. t Ashb. Nar., &c. 
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of his captivity and death; and Harrington, author of the 
Oceana. 

He continued a prisoner, almost unnoticed, for several 
weeks at Holmby. Meanwhile the strife between the 
independents and presbyterians involved his fate, and 
hastened to a crisis. The grand object of the presby¬ 
terians was to dissolve, by means of their majority in 
parliament, the army under Fairfax, which constituted 
not so much an auxiliary as the integral strength of the 
independents.* London was the great focus of preshy- 
terianism and intolerance. Upon the disappearance of 
the king’s standard from the field, and his flight to the 
Scots, a petition to both houses, praying for strict con¬ 
formity in religion, subscription to the covenant, and 
the- dissolution of the army, was got up by the presby¬ 
terians in the name of the city.f This preliminary 
mano'uvre was soon followed by a decisive movement. 
’Fhe reduction of the array to a peace establishment was 
proposed in the house of commons on the 9th of Fe¬ 
bruary. The dismantling of the garrisons in England 
and Wales, with the exception of forty-five, and the 
reduction of the army, after drafts* of horse and foot 
for the service of Ireland, to about 5000 horse, to main¬ 
tain public tranquillity, and the force of infantry re¬ 
quired for the reserved garrisons, were carried after 
earnest and long debate, without due provision made for 
arrears of pay. It was further voted that no member 
of parliament should have a military command; that 
there should be no officer of higher rank than that of 
colonel, with the exception of Fairfax ; that every officer 
should take the covenant, and conform to the presby- 
terian ordinance in religion. 

These resolutions would disqualify Cromwell, Ireton, 
Ludlow, Algernon Sidney; Skippon, who of late took 
part with the independents; the heroic Blake ; Hutchin. 
son, who combined the virtues of a republican with the 

* The chief oflScen were also members of parliament 
See Godwin, Hist of the Com. ii 268 SiC. 

i Journ. Com., Feb. and March, 1647. 

H 4 
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accomplishments of a cavalier. A motion for the re¬ 
moval of Fairfax was defeated only by a majority of 
159 to 147.* Thus successful in seeming was the 
career of the prcsbyterians. 

A question of vast importance in its actual and con¬ 
tingent bearing here presents itself. Was it the duty 
of tlic minority in parliament, and of the army, to 
submit to these votes ? It should be remembered that 
their submission would have led to the immediate 
establishment of a church democratic in its constitution, 
but more intolerant and exclusive than the despotic 
prelacy of Laud; to the perpetuation of the supreme 
power in the same faction; and to that which is most 
alien to popular represeiitation and free government — 
the prolongation of the same parliatncnt. In the 
next place, the reduction of the army was but a pre¬ 
tence on the part of the prcsbyterians ; it was their 
secret purpose to create a new army upon a new pres- 
byterian model, for the execution of their designs by 
superior force, t 

The genius of the independents appears equally 
manifest in action and in repose. Whilst parliamentary 
opposition was hopeless, and extrinsic resistance pre¬ 
mature, they occupied their places in the house of 
commons as little more than lookers on. They concurred 
in the vote for disbanding the large corps of Massey, called 
the Army of the West. This operation was conducted 
with vigilant haste by Ireton, under the orders of Fairfax, 
in October, 1646. J The short-sighted prcsbyterians, 
whilst they imagined they were making the first step in 
reducing the military force, really played the game of 
their adversaries. They deprived themselves of the 
troops least inclined to independency, and commanded in 
chief by a presbyterian officer. Their next, and more 
serious error, w'as their hurry to send away the Scots. 

• Journ. Com , March 5. If>l7. 

+ See Godwin, Hist of the Commonwealth, ii. 5202. 

i Ludlow’s Memoiri, i. 181. The lords remonstrated in vain with Fair¬ 
fax, tor disbanding the troops in pursuance ot a vote of the house of com¬ 
mons only. Lords’ fourn, Oct 1616. 
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It was not till the army of Fairfax was directly 
menaced, that the independents put themselves in mo¬ 
tion as a party. They were outvoted ; but they gained 
strength l^y protracted debate and frequent division, and 
in the meantime they prepared and organised extrinsic 
resistance. 

The army may be regarded as a great popular assem¬ 
bly embodied under arms. It was chiefly swayed by 
two men who possessed the highest influence, not only 
as officers but as political leaders — lieutenant-general 
Cromwell, and commissary-general * Ireton. Crom¬ 
well obtained his influence by valour and skill in the 
field, frank familiarity in the camp, enthusiasm in the 
public cause, — not by vulgar arts and grovelling hypo¬ 
crisy, f Ireton was a good soldier, of severe virtue and 
republican principles, who had studied the history of 
nations, and was particularly conversant with the history, 
government, and jurisprudence of his own. The mind 
of Fairfax was influenced, according to some—his sim¬ 
plicity was abused, according to others —by Cromwell, 
next to him in command; and Cromwell was swayed 
and overawed, in his turn, by his son-in-law, Ireton. 

The army, during the discussions in parliament, was 
quartered in and round Nottingham. In the beginning 
of March Fairfax broke up his cantonments, moved to¬ 
wards London, and halted in Essex, at Saffron Walden. 
Both the commander and the army are supposed, rather 
than shown, to have been actuated in this bold measure 
by Cromwell and Ireton. There can be no doubt that 
the soldiers were previously tampered with the 

movement prepared. 

* It is scarcely necMsary to suggest that this designation is not to be 
confounded with the commiesary.general of a modem army. Ireton ob¬ 
tained it to qualify him for the command of the cavalry of the left wing in 
the battle of Naseby. 

f The common reader would be astonished and disgusted at the con. 
temptiblc sources from which slanderous stories about Cromwell have been 
derived and transmitted by royalist, but particularly clerical, historians, 
such as Echard and Kennet. Those stories are as unworthy of notice as 
of bebef. 

t See Short Memorials of Thomas Lord FairllX, for an account of the 
soldiers meeting to petition in February. 
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The march of the army made the presbyterians 
tremble. Hitherto, every proposition respecting pay¬ 
ment of its arrears was negatived or evaded by them. 
They now voted an assessment of 60 , 000 /. a^,month for 
its subsistence. A petition, in the interest of the inde¬ 
pendents, was at the same time circulated for signatures 
in the city of London, the strong-hold of presbyterianism. 
This document demanded some startling reforms, which 
exhibited revolution and republicanism unmasked. It 
remonstrated against the payment of tithes, the hard¬ 
ships of enforced religious conformity, the insolent con¬ 
tumely with which presbyterians designated those who 
would not conform to the presbytery; the mischief of 
the house of lords; and was addressed to the supreme 
authority of the nation in the commons house of parlia¬ 
ment. The common council immediately presented a 
counter petition to both houses, praying that the rival 
one should be suppressed, and its authors punished; 
that the army should be removed and disbanded j and 
that the city should have the privilege of nominating the 
commissioners, or commanders, of its own militia. 

The presbyterians, having recovered from their first 
surprise, voted that the independent petition should be 
condemned* accordingly; that the city should appoint to 
tlie command of its militia ; that the army should not 
come nearer London than twenty-five miles; and the 
committee of government at Derby House sent a de¬ 
putation to the head quarters. 

Fairfax received the deputation with honour, and 
summoned a convention, so called, of officers to meet them. 
The deputies, according to their instructions, made a 
formal communication of the assessment voted by the 
commons; offered two months' pay to the troops which 
should be disbanded; and proposed to make the requisite 
drafts for the service of Ireland. The officers demanded 
in reply, what regiments and commanders were destined 

* The commons imprisoned one man; but “ many,” says Whitelock, 

excused him, as bemc^ lawful for those of one jucfgraent as another to 
petition parliament.” (Mem 240) He adds (ibid.), that ** divers citizens 
came to the house to avow the petition.” 
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for that kingdom ? what force was to be maintained in 
England, and by whom commanded? what security 
was given for arrears and pay ? The deputation could 
give no satisfactory answer, and, after a second and 
fruitless attempt next day, returned to Westminster. 
Sir William Waller and sir John Clotworthy, two of the 
deputies, gave an account of their frivolous, as well as 
fruitless, mission, in their places.* 

Meanwhile a petition, or rather remonstrance of 
grievances, was got up with some privacy in the ai'my. 
The presbyterian majority summoned and questioned at 
the bar of the house, several officers, one of whom was 
colonel Pride, as its promoters; and declared by vote 
that those who persisted should be punished as mutinous 
offenders, enemies of the state, and disturbers of the 
public peace. There was, in this vote, more of head¬ 
long imbecility than vigour or resolution. Holies is said 
to have proposed and carried h by surprise, when the 
house was thinned by a long sitting.f 

The house of lords, menaced and contemned by the 
commons, by the independents, and by the army, had 
negatived an ordinance which passed the commons, for 
satisfying the pecuniary demands of the troops, and 
immediately concurred in this vote,—as if to give signs 
of life and strength by violence and indiscretion. 

The commons, or rather the presbyterians, now pro¬ 
ceeded to dispose of the army by votes and ordinances 
under tlie strangest self-delusion. Greatly below their 
opponents in mental and moral power, their material 
strength consisted only in the militia of London, which 
was placed, by two ordinances, under the command of 
their partisans.J The presbyterian majority, accustomed 
to the ready execution of its votes, acted as if there was 
in votes and ordinances some inherent force to give them 
effect. But the parliament, as a constituted authority, 
had survived its moral force. Such an assembly so cir¬ 
cumstanced, by attempting the violent exercise, could 

• Waller's Vindication, &c. f Ludlow’s Memoirs, L 19L 

t Com. Joum., April 1^. May 1. 1647. 
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only hasten the forced abdication, of its functions. The 
house of commons, notwithstanding, proceeded to resolve 
with the utmost self-complacency what regiments should 
be disbanded and maintained, what regiments should pro¬ 
ceed to Ireland, and who should command them *; and 
a second deputation was sent to the head-quarters of 
the army, with a view to make arrangements for execut¬ 
ing its resolutions. 

The former deputies, with the addition of lords 
Warwick and Dacre, and general Massey, proceeded to 
the head-quarters on the 14th, and conferred with the 
officers on the 15th of April. + This mission proved 
no less vain than the former, and still more mischievous. 
The army made it the condition of its service in Ire¬ 
land, that the present officers should be continued in the 
command. This was not only an act of revolt, but a 
declaration of independence, and an attempt of the 
deputies to create division by encouraging volunteers for 
Ireland only proved its futility. J 

The repugnance of the army, it should be observed, 
was not to the service of Ireland, but to the evident 
purpose of reducing and recasting it under presbyterian 
commanders. Warwick, the organ of the deputation, 
was answered by general shouts, that the whole army 
was ready to proceed to Ireland under its present officers.§ 
The service was tempting to the cupidity of the soldiers. 
Lord Lisle, who succeeded Ormond as lord-lieutenant, 
had just abandoned that kingdom to the rebels, and was 
on his way to England. || A rich harvest of confisca¬ 
tions was in prospect, and the pay and arrears of such 
as would engage for Ireland were secured by an order 
of the house of commons on rebels’ lands. ^ 

It was debated with some warmth, but only for a 
moment, whether, says llusliworth, the army 
should be disbanded, and what pay to give them before 

* Skippon was named commander^Sn-<chief, and Massey his lieutenant- 
general , with the hop^ moat probably, that the former, who was popular 
with the army, would, from his age and infirmity, either decline the com 
inand, or be governed by the latter, a presbyterian. 

f Hush. VI. 454. t Ibid. 458. ef seq. 

i Ibid. 458. II Ibid. m. 1 Ibid, 454. 
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disbanding; or whether it were not more convenient to 
send the army entirely into Ireland, for reducing that 
kingdom — that is, to close with the army on its 
own terms. The question wajs adjourned from the 23d 
to the 26‘th of April. 

Meanwhile more favourable accounts of the dispo¬ 
sition of the army towards serving in Ireland were re¬ 
ceived from the deputation, and read on the 26th in the 
house.t Some officers, for the most part captains and 
subalterns, accepted the service ; but they were followed 
only by mere fractions of their companies—some by not 
even a man. J The presbyterians, encouraged by these 
faint symptoms,—regarding, perhaps, the dispersion 
of the army of Fairfax as essential to their safety or 
success, and fearing that the conquest of Ireland by 
that army would be a conquest made not for the par¬ 
liament, but for the independents, — urged on by the 
passions and presumption of their leaders, especially 
Holies, resolved to draft and disband the regiments at 
their pleasure; and ordered four officers to be placed by 
the serjeant-at-arms at the bar of the house, to answer 
the charge of obstructing the execution of the votes of 
parliament. § 

It seems to have been the destiny of the presbyterians, 
that their great party-strokes, whether of policy or 
vigour, should recoil upon themselves. Their vigour, 
in this instance, called up a new and most formidable 
antagonist power. Hitherto the only deliberative body 
in the army was the convention, or council of officers 
-appointed by tlie commander-in-chief. This council 
became, or atfected to be, paralysed by the recent votes 
of the house of commons; and the council of adjutators, 
that is, assistants to the council of officers — or agitators, 
— the latter a title given them by their adversaiies, 
and adopted by themselves]),— started up. It consisted 
of representatives, for the most part subaltern and non¬ 
commissioned officers, chosen by the non-commissioned 

t Ibid, 465. &c. 

II Ibid. 556. 


• Rush. Vi. 4S4, 46.'5. 
^ Ibid. 468. 


t Ibid. 
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ofHcers and privates of each regiment. Cromwell is 
asserted^ by the general voice of historians^ to have been 
its great promoter, by secret arts and for his secret pur¬ 
poses, But of tliis there are no express or direct proofs. 
It is too much the custom to assign to Cromwell, thus 
early, remote projects of ambition and a forethought of 
his future greatness, unsupported by facts and in con. 
sistent with human faculty. The imagination finds it 
hard to dissociate the protector, or usurper, of the com¬ 
monwealth, from the lieutenant-general and republican. 
Supposing it to be the fact, his motive in organising 
that armed and enthusiastic democracy, must have been, 
not personal usurpation, but the establishment of a purely 
republican government. 

The oflicers, however, did not submit passively to 
the votes and censure of the house of commons. Their 
petition and vindication, signed by fourteen colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, among whom were Whalley, Lam¬ 
bert, Lilburne (Robert), Hewson, Hammond, Okey, 
Pride, Rich, with the full proportion of field officers and 
subalterns, was presented to the house on the 27th of 
April. It maintained their right to petition as soldiers, 
and cited the exercise of that right, with the applause of 
parliament, by tlie presbyterian armies of Essex and 
Waller. We hope,” said they, that by being soldiers 
we have not lost the capacity of subj^'ots,— that in pur¬ 
chasing the freedom of our brethren, we have not lost 
our own/’ They re-asserted the justice of their de¬ 
mand of the payment of arrears to themselves and the 
soldiers, not as mercenaries whose end was gain,” but 
as men who had abandoned their estates, trades, call¬ 
ings, and the contentments of a quiet life, for the perils 
and fatigues of war in defence of the public liberty,” * 
and demanded an indemnity for all acts done by tliem, as 
soldiers, against indictment or civil action, which, they 
said, was rendered imperative by recent legal proceedings. 

This petition, presented on the 27th, was read on 
the SOth of April. Skippon, who had just declared 

* Farl. Hist. iii. 5G2. 
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his acceptance of the chief command in Ireland, with 
the rank of field-marshal, and been returned for Barn¬ 
staple, read to the house a letter placed in his hands * 
by three troopers named Sexby, Allen, and Shepherd, 
then in attendance. This letter was the first manifesto 
of the new council of agitators. It protested, on behalf 
of several regiments, against tlie service of Ireland 
without due satisfaction given ; denounced the mea¬ 
sure of drafting and disbanding as a plan to breast up 
the army, and its authors as “ ambitious men, who 
having lately lasted of sovereignty, and been lifted 
above their proper sphere of servants, sought to become 
masters, and were degenerating into tyrants."’ The 
three troopers were questioned at the bar. They an¬ 
swered some questions, and declined answering others, 
but desired to have them in writing for reference to their 
constituents. Their conduct appears to have been 
at once frank and diplomatic.t Chosen for such a 
commission, they could not have been common men.Jl 

There are, unfortunately, no minutes of the memor¬ 
able debate which followed: Rushworth, having been 
appointed secretary to Fairfax, ceased to act as cleik 
assistant in the house of commons. It is described in 
memoirs and histories written by cotemporaries, of 
W'hom some were members present; but those accounts 
are intemperate, biassed, and conflicting. They concur 
only in showing that there was on both sides much 
violence ; but on the side of the presbyterians violence 
and vacillation. One member proposed that the three 
agitators should he committed to the Tower ; another, 

the worthy burgess of Newcastle, Mr. WarmouihJ, 
would have them committed indeed, but to the best 
inn in town, with orders for their being well regaled.” 

• Copips of it were placed also in the hands of Fairfax and Cromwell 

f Holies (Meinoirh) says, “ they carried themselves in a slighting and 
braving manner,” which, however, by his own account, consisted in tlieir 
declining to answer certain questions without previous lefcrciice to those 
whom they represented 

t i»exby was aftervi'ards the colonel of that name, and Allen attained 
the rank of adjutant-genera]. 

$ Holles’s Memoirs. 
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Cromwell w'as the most prominent in the debate, and 
his conduct on this occasion is described on all sides as 
his master-piece of dissimulation.”* 

It is difficult to extract a consistent version from the 
various accounts. lie stood up^ it would appear, so 
suspected and obnoxious to the presbyterian majority, 
that the question was entertained more than once 
whether he should not be committed to the Tower 
as the underhand manager of the agitators. He yet 
spoke in such a tone of wheedling hypocrisy, and with 
such pathetic gesticulations whilst he vindicated the 
army and himself,— appealed to his own past ser¬ 
vices,— deprecated extreme or severe measures towards 
a calumniated but obedient body of men, who were 
ready to lay down their arms at the door of parliament, 
and disband if the house so ordered, — in short, ex¬ 
pressed himself with such profound and plausible dis¬ 
simulation, that he completely gained the majority of 
the house, and carried a resolution in pursuance of 
which Cromwell himself, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleet- 
wood were sent to the army with proffeied terms of 
compromise. + 

* Godwin, ii 300. 

+ Ludlow (Mem. i. 190., where, however, writing fiom memory, he 
ecems to mix up the tw'O debates, first on the officers' petition, and now on 
the agitators’ lettcrl mentions the design to arrest Cioinwcll The intention 
to arrest linn, and ttie triumph orhis hyjiocrisy, are stated i ircumstantially 
by Clarendon (Hist, v ) Holies speaks of his being under such suspicion, 
that it was proposed to summon him to answer for Ins eonduct, after 
his return from SaffVon Walden j and he assigns the vote for sending him 
and the other superior officers, or, as he calls it, “ the tameness “ with 
which the house flatted ” and increased their (the army’s) madness and 
presumption, to the excuses made for the agitators by 8kip]|ion (Memoirs 
of Holies, in Select Tracts) : whilst Walker (Hist of Ind i 31.) ascribes 
it to Cromwell's protestations, “ with his liand upon his breast, in the 
presence of Almighty God, that he knew the army would disband and lay 
down their arms at their door whenever they should command them.” 
Here it may be observed, that there is a variance amounting to contra, 
diction between Holies and Walker, both members of the house, and of 
the same party, as well as bitter enemies of Cromwell, especially the former. 
As to Clarendon, he was at this tunc retired to Jersey Burnet (Hist of his 
Own Times, L 82., &c. Oxf. edit, p. 4fi. old folio edit.) gives an account 
too curious to be given in any other than his own words. “Upon this I 
will set down what sir Harbotlc Grirastone told me a few weeks before his 
death : whether it was done at this time or the year before, 1 caniuit tell; 
I rather believe the latter. When the house of commons and the army 
were a quarreling, at a meeting of the officers it was proposed to purge the 
army better, that they might know whom to depend on Cromwell, upon 
that, said he was sure of the army ; but there was another body that had 
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That Cromwell should siicceo<l by any artifices of 
rhetoric or dissimulation in perhuadiog the house of his 
own faith and obedience, and of the implicit submission 
with which the army would receive its commands,— a 


more need of purging, naming the house of commonfl, and he thought the 
army only couUI dr> that. Two officers that were present btoiigiitan ac¬ 
count of this to Irriinstone, who carried them with him to the lobby oi the 
house of commons, they being resolved to justify it to the iiousc. There 
was another debate then on toot; but (jriinstone diverted it, and said be 
had a matter of privilege of the highest sort to lay before them: it was 
about the being and freedom of the hmise So he charged Cromwell with 
the design of putting a force on the house. He had his witnesses at the 
door, and desired they might be examined : they wre brought to the bar, 
and jn^ttjled all thit they had bald to him, ami gave a full relation of all 
that had piSsed at their meetings. When they withdrew, Cromwell tell 
down on Ins knees and made a solemn prayer to (tckI, atte-^ting liis inno. 
ccnce, and his zeal for the service of the house. He submitted himself to 
the providence ot Cod, who, it seems, thought (it to exercise him with 
calumny and slander, but he comniilled his cause to Him. This he did 
with great vehemence, and with many tears. After this strange and bold 
preamble, he ni.ide so long a i^eeh, justilymg both himself and the rest 
of the olHcers, except a tew that seemed inclined to ‘ return back to Egypt,* 
tliat he weaned out the house, and wrought so much on his party, that 
what the witnesses had said was so little believed that, had it been moved, 
(jriiiibtoric thouglit that both he and they would have been sent to the 
Tower. But whether their guilt made them modest, or that they had no 
mind to have the matter much talked of, they let it fall; and there was 
no strength in the other side to carry it further To complete the rcene, 
as soon as ever Cromwell got out of the house, he resolved to trust himself 
no mure among them ; but went to the army, and in a tew days he brought 
them up, and forced a great many from the house.” 

Now that so important a proceeding should leave no trace on the jour¬ 
nals, and escape Holies, Walker, iliishwoith, Whitlock, Ludlow, ^c , is 
utterly incredible; and Burnet is least trustworthy where lie is most nr- 
cumstaiitial, especially beginning with lord or Mr Such-a.one " told 
me.” Within the compass of two short pages, at the place above cited, 
the reader will (ind, ” Holies told me," iltc., ” (Trimstone told me,” &c., 
” I'itus told me," &c., “ One who knew Cromwell told me,” &c. The first 
earl of Dartmouth, after reading Burnet’s “ History of his own Times,” 
gave a very happy and pregnant criticism on it, by <<tyliiig it, “ Dr Bur¬ 
net's story-book " The bishop seems to have been particularly fortunate 
in receiving men’s cunfideiices shortly before their deHths. Sir Kobert 
Murray, for instance, told him all the particulars of the king’s written 
controversy with Henderson, “ a few days before his (sir Robert’s) la- 
nieiitod death.” And here he says, ” Sir Harlmttle (inrastone told me, a 
few weeks before bis death,” &c. The former story, related by him against 
the presbyterlaub wnen he was a rank Tory (see liis Mem. of the Kamil, 
tons), has received little crerlit. The latter, told by him when he became 
a Whig, in the spirit of Wing defamation of 'he founders of the common- 
wealth, merits auite as little. The spirit in which he wrote it may be 
collect^ from the following words, with which he concludes by way of 
moral to the fable: —“ 1 had much discourse on this head with one who 
knew Cromwell well, and all that set of men; and asked him how they 
could excuse all the prevarications, and other ill things of which they were 
visibly guilty in the conduct ot their aflkirs. He told me, they believed 
there were great occa'iions in which some men were called to great ser¬ 
vices, in the doing of which they were excused from the common rules of 
morality : such were the practices of Ehud and Joel, Samson and David ; 
and by this they fancied they had a privilege from observing the standing 
rules.” —TDurnt;/, 1 . 8 * 

VOL. VI. E 
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house of which the presbyterian majority knew so well his 
principles and character^ and which had such flagrant 
proofs of organised resistance on the part of the army,— 
all this is so improbable as to be scarcely within tlie com¬ 
pass of belief. But that he spoke of his own fidelity and 
obedience in unmeaning or unconvincing generalities,— 
of the army in its own vague language**, viz. as having 
no thought of disrespect to the authority of the house,” 
without being or expecting to be believed; that he at the 
same time showed clearly the folly of a collision which 
would but precipitate a crisis more violent perhaps than 
that which soon followed,—is credible and likely. It is 
a hackneyed misrepresentation and vulgar mistake that 
Cromwell was habitually a canting hypocrite. Crom¬ 
well, by one of the singularities of his genius, was equally 
characterised by frank and fearles^explosions of thought 
and sentiment, and by masking them on great occa¬ 
sions with profound and consummate art. All that ap¬ 
pears certain here is that there was an understanding 
between the council of ofiicers and the agitators t; 
whilst Cromwell’s relations with the latter may be in¬ 
ferred and estimated fi'om the fact that among the most 
active of their body were Aires, Berry, and Deshorougli, 
his favourite officers, the last married to his sister, ^nd 
all brought up in his famous regiment4 

Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood proceeded 
upon their mission to the head quarters at Saffron 
\Faldon, and on the 7th of May communicated the 
votes of parliament and tlieir instructions — that is, an 
indemnity for acts done by soldiers as such, and the 
])ayment of arrears, part before, the remainder after, the 
disembodying. They talked, in the language of their 
instructions, of healing distempers” in the army. It 
was replied by the officers, that there were no distem¬ 
pers, but many grievances. The officers required time 

* .See Vindication, &c. Rush vi. Hi. Pari. Hist iii 578. &c. 

f Ibid. • 

f Baxter mentions Aires, Desboroiigh, Berry, and Evanson,'* as hav¬ 
ing served with Cromwell in “ that valtaut troop (Cromwell's ironsides) 
which was never known to run away before an enemy.** — Ltfcq/'Baxter. 
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to confer with their respective regiments — that is, with 
the agitators ; the commissioners assented ; and a second 
meeting took place on the 15th. 

The presbyterians meanwhile had produced a schism 
in the array. The majority, headed by Lambert, de¬ 
manded precedence for the redress of grievances; the 
minority would begin with the operation of drafting 
volunteers to proceed to Ireland. The house of com¬ 
mons, encouraged by this division, urged on by the pres- 
byterian leaders, men of more passion and presumption 
than courage or talent, and having heard a report of 
the mission from Cromwell and Fleetwood, proceeded to 
take immediate measures for disbanding the regiments. 
A decisive collision was now approaching. Fairfax, 
who had come up l;p London under the pretence of 
bad health, returned to the army by the desire of the 
house, and gave orders for its advance to Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

This movement took place on the 25th of May. A 
petition, signed by the chief agitators, addressed to 
Fairfax, remonstrating against the proposed disbanding 
without previous redress, calling to account the con¬ 
trivers of their destruction, and requesting the com. 
mandcr-in-chief to collect * the regiments for the purpose 
of a general rendezvous, was submitted to the council 
of officers on the 29 th. The proposed rendezvous was 
approved, and recommended in writing under the name 
of heads of advice” to Fairfax by the officers. One 
argument used by the officers was, that the soldiers 
would hold a rendezvous without them. 

Fairfax communicated their proceeding to both houses. 

1 entreat you,” he writes to the speaker of the house 
of commons, that there may be ways of love and 
composure thought upon. I shall do ray endeavours, 
though I am forced to yield to something out of order 
to keep the army from disorder or worse inconveniences.” 
This advice w'as lost upon the presbyterians. They 

• The house of commons had voted the ?e|»aratlon of the regiments to 
a distance from each other, preparatory to their being disbanded. 

£ 2 
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sent Warwick, Delaware, and Gerard to commence 
the operation of disbanding with the regiment of Fair¬ 
fax. He told them they could not proceed without 
further orders from the parliament, and the collision 
was now begun. 

It is here necessary to return to the king. His person 
was guarded with jealous vigilance and sectarian bigotry 
by the presbyterians. After some time, however, their 
fear of the army and the independents induced them to 
enter into secret negotiations with him; and a letter 
from the king to both houses in reply to the proposi¬ 
tions submitted to him at Newcastle, offering an act of 
oblivion, the establishment of the presbytery for three 
years, and the vesting of the military power in the 
parliament for ten years, was read in the house of lords.* 
This was soon followed by a vote of the lords for the 
king's removal from Holmby to Oatlands. It was 
communicated to the commons, but not taken into con¬ 
sideration by them. Meanwhile a remarkable incident 
gave a new turn to the proceedings of parties and the 
parliament. The army seized and carried off the king. 

Charles, it has been observed, in all his negotiations 
was eager to be allowed to enter or approach the capi¬ 
tal. He had now stronger reasons than ever. The 
royal forces were dispersed, not destroyed; London 
was crowded with cavaliers, or, as they were called, 
malignantst; many of the best class of citizens, tired of 
civil war, revolted,” says May, from their former 
principles t/’ and the presbyterians were anxious to se¬ 
cure the advantages which they derived, as a party, from 
their possession of the person of the king. It is alleged 
against them, that with this view they designed re¬ 
moving him secretly or suddenly § ; and the suspicion 
seems not ill-founded when connected with the vote of 
the lords. This purpose, if they entertained it, was 

• I.ord«' Joum. May, 1647. 

+ " All the king’s garrisons,” says Mav (Short Mention, “ were 
emptied into it (London) by Fairfax’s bloodless victories.” 

} Ibid. 

f Impartial Narration, &c. Rush, vl 505. 
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defeated as usual by tlic decision and energy of the 
independents. 

In thisj as in almost every other party manceuvre of 
the hour, Cromwell is represented to have been the 
chief mover.* He left, or accprding to some accounts 
fled from London and the parliament to the army, on 
the 3d of June.t On that day, Joyce, a cornet J and 
member of the council of agitation, with a party of 700 
horse, arrived at Holmby, was admitted by the guard 
from previous concert or the mere sympathy of fellow 
soldiers, and demanded the person of the king- The 
commissioners, without means of resistance, could only 
protest and submit. Charles asked Joyce for his com¬ 
mission. There it is," said the cornet, pointing to 
the troopers drawn up in the castle yard. It is,*' 
rejoined the king, " very legibly w’ritten in fair charac¬ 
ters — a company of as handsome and proper gentlemen 
as I have looked on a long while.” 

Next morning Charles received from Joyce, in the pre¬ 
sence of the troopers, an assurance of the safety of his 
person, left Holmby escorted by Joyce and attended by 
the commissioners §, slept that night at Hinchlnbrook, 
and halted next day at Childerley, near Cambridge. || 
Here he passed some time, receiving from individuals 
the usual court nomage,— idle where it was sincere, and 


* Holies, in his Memorials, and major Huntini^ton, in his Sundry Rea¬ 
sons for laying down hts Cuminisbion, (Selcut Tracts, repubtished by baron 
Maseres ) 

t But even Holies, who says, " Cromwell did steal away that evening, 
'1 may say, ran away post to the army,’* states unineiiiately Viclore that, 
ui>on being inforinea that “ some members, fearing liim Kone, had moved 
to have him sent tor, he came and showed liiraxelf a little in the house.” 
(Mem.) It seems evident that Cromwell, with the army at his back, had 
nothing to fear tWim the house of commons, which had just before released 
Nichoils, an avowed agitator, and was now endeavouring vainly to retrace 
its steps, and coiicilLite the soldiers. See notes in ('um. Journ., June 3., 
and Lords* Journ., June 5 .; and Uunh. vi. .^il. .618,511). 

t Royalist writers delighted in representing the otlicers of the army as 
mrsons of base condition. Joyce is called, and may have teen, a tailor, 
nut he spoke and wrote as a man of tKlucation, and there is no doubt of 
his talent. The cavaliers, too, were not all of “ gentle condition." Henry 
Rastall, servant to Dr. Hudson, was first a butcher, then a caiitain in tha 
cavalier army, and, lastly, servant to the doctor. See Peck, &c. B. iz. 
t Montague, Cook, and Drown. 

11 For particulars, see Impartial Narrative, &c.; and letters of Coinmls. 
in Rushworth and in Herbert’s Memoirs. 
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false where it might be effective. Among those who 
waited on him with ceremonial respect were Fairfax, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Hammond, and other superior offi¬ 
cers; by his express desire*, Joyce and the commis¬ 
sioners were also presented. The latter urged that 
Joyce deserved to lose his head, and Charles, with a 
mockery of the regal character, declared that he par¬ 
doned him his treason, t Joyce, disclaiming, as he 
had done before, any orders from the general, said that 
if his act was not borne out by the army he was ready 
to be hanged at its head. Fairfax and Cromwell de¬ 
clared their total ignorance of the designed seizure of 
the king’s person ; and the former is supposed to have 
spoken truth.Upon receiving information of Joyce's 
enterprise, he had sent Whally, at the head of his regi¬ 
ment, to prevent its execution, or reconduct the king to 
Holmby, Charles, to whom the presbyterians were as 
odious for their bigotry as the independents for their 
republicanism, met Whally near Newmarket, preferred 
continuing irf the hands of the army, and took up his 
quarters, by his own choice, at Childerley. 

Meanwhile a rendezvous of the army took place near 
Newmarket on the 5th of June. The result was a 
solemn engagement and declaration of the army under 
sir Thomas Fairfax§,” not to disband or divide, or 
suffer itself to be disbanded or divided, without the 
redress of its grievances, and due security against op¬ 
pression, injury, or abuse to the whole freeborn people 
of England. Among the particular objects to be thus 
secured, was the discontinuance of the same men in 
credit and power.” This was equivalent to a declar- . 
ation against the presbyterian party, the leaders of which 
are charged in the “solemn engagement” with having 

* Rush. vl. 549. 

t Ibid Yet sir P. Warwick says (Mem.) the king told Fairfax and 
Cromwell he would not believe their denial unless tlie> hanged Joyce. 

% See the letters of Fairfax and the commissioners, Journ. of lairds and 
Commons, end of May and beginning of June, lt>47, and Pari. Hist. iu. 
ffl9. rt sea. 

4 Fairfax is thus styled, though he had been made a lord even before hia 
father’s death. 
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intimated cruel and bloody purposes when the army 
should be disbanded or divided.”* It would be rash 
to pronounce this dread of future vengeance from the 
Presbyterians visionary or pretended.t 

London came to the relief of the presbyterians, by 
a friendly petition to both houses; and the house of 
commons sent a deputation once more to negotiate with 
the army. A rendezvous was ordered to take place at 
Triploe heath, on the lOthof June the parliamentary 
deputies met the council of war, and the result was the 
advance of the array upon London. 

This ominous movement was made known by a letter 
addressed to the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of London, by Fairfax, Cromwell, the two 
Hammonds, Waller (sir Ilardress), Rich, Ireton, Piide, 
Lilburne (Robert), Desborough, Rainsborough, Lam¬ 
bert, and Harrison, The city oidered out the train- 
bands oil pain of death ; the citizens set guards, and 
shut their shops and the two houses commanded 
Fairfax, by a joint letter, “ to quarter no part of his 
army within forty miles of London.*’ || 

The general meanwliile received arldresses of con¬ 
fidence from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and other counties, 
and communicated them to the two houses from his head 
quarters at St. Albans, in disregard of their letter.lT The 
house of commons tnade a show of armed resistance. 
It doubled the civic guard round both houses of parlia¬ 
ment; filled their outer rooms and lobbies with hal. 
bert.% half-pikes, and fire-arms; and, in concurrence 
with the lords, called upon^Fairfax to surrender the 
king’s person to the commissioners. The general re¬ 
plied by placing in the hands of the latter a long 

* See Engagement, Ac. Lofds’ Journ., June 11. 1647. Pari llist. m. 
604. Ac 

f The rancorous language of Holies, in his Memorials, can leave no 
doubt of what his acts would be were he triumphant. 

t Journ Lords, June 5. Pari. Hist in. 592. 

\ Whiteluck, Mem. an. 1646. || Journ. June 1.5. 

T Fairfax, in his letter to the earl of Manchester, speaker to the house 
of lords (Journ. June 12.), excuses his advance within twenty miles of 
London, by his having given marching orders the day before he received 
the commands of both liouses. 

E 4 
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represemation” from the army, and promising a sup¬ 
plement^ which proved an impeachment cf eleven mem¬ 
bers of the presbyterian party m the house of commons. 

This able representation^ drawn up by Ireton*, merits 
particular notice. It may be regarded as the case of 
the army and the independents, by which the conduct 
of that famous army, and the famous chiefs by whom it 
was led in war and policy, should be judged. The 
following are the chief points in the long preamble, and 
nine specific articles of which it is composed: — “We 
are not,” says the preamble, a mercenary army, hired 
to serve any arbitrary power of state ; but called forth 
and conjured by the several declarations of parliament, 
to the defence of our own and the people’s just rights 
and liberties; and so we took up arms in judgment and 
conscience to those ends, and are resolved — according 
to your first just desires and declarations, and such 
principles as we have received from your frequent in¬ 
formations and our own common sense concerning these 
our fundamental rights and liberties — to assert and 
vindicate them against all arbitrary power, violence, 
and oppression, and all particular interests and parlies 
whatsoever.” They then “ propound for their own and 
the kingdom’s rights, freedom, peace, and safety,” 
that the house should be speedily purged of such mem¬ 
bers as were disentitled to sit there, by delinquency 
(siding with tlie king against the parliament), cor¬ 
ruption, abuse to the state, or undue election ; of which 
they allege many examples throughout the kingdom, 
especially in Wales and tJornwall t; that the persons 
who in the late “unjust and high proceeding” against 
the army had the will, credit, and power to abuse the 
army and the parliament, and whom they (the sub¬ 
scribers) were ready to name, should be disabled for 
the future; “ so that the same persons may not con¬ 
tinue in the same power.” In order to secure the 


• Whitclock, Mem. 

f Thus It appears that Cornwall had an early pre-eminence in borough 
corruption. 
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rights, liberties, and safety of the kingdom for the pre¬ 
sent age and for posterity, and to show that they had no 
factious or interested purpose of suppressing one party 
that they may advance another which might be imagined 
more their own, they further propound, that parliaments 
should be freely, equally, and successively chosen, ac¬ 
cording to the intent of the triennial bill ; so that the 
people, if they have made an ill choice at one time 
may mend it at another, and the members ihemsdves 
may he in a capacity to taste of subjection as well as 
rule:” that the continuance and independence of par¬ 
liaments should be secured against the crown by their 
not being dissoluble or adjournable at the king’s plea¬ 
sure without their own consent. 

The next proposition would suffer injustice in any 
other words than those of the representation. 

And because the present distribution of elections 
for parliament members is so very unequal, and the 
multitude of burgesses for decayed or inconsiderable 
towns (whose interest in the kingdom would in many 
not exceed, or in others not equal, ordinary villages) 
doth give too much and too evident opportunity for 
men of power to frame parties in parliament to serve 
particular interests, and thereby the common interest of 
the whole is not so minded, or not so equally provided 
for; we therefore further desire, — That some pro¬ 
vision may he now made for such distribution of elec¬ 
tions for future parliaments as may stand with some 
rule of equality or proportion, as near as may be to 
render the parliament a more equal representative of 
the whole; as for instance, that all counties or divi¬ 
sions and parts of the kingdom (involving inconsiderable 
towns) may have a number of parliament-men allowed 
to their choice proportionably to the respective rates 
they bear in the common charges and burdens of the 
kingdom, and not to liave more; or some other such¬ 
like rule. And thus a firm foundation being laid, in 
the authority and constitution of parliaments, for the 
hopes at least of common and equal right and freedom 
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to ourselves^ and all the free-born people of this land, 
we shall, for our parts, freely and cheerfully commit 
our stock or share of interest in tliis kingdom into this 
common bottom of parliaments; and though it may, 
for our particulars, go ill with us in one voyage, yet we 
shall thus hope, if right be with us, to fare better in 
another.” • 

They disclaim any desire of an immediate dissolution, 
which would but hazard the rights, liberty, and safety 
of the kingdom; expressly contemplate the continuance 
of monarchy, duly controlled, in the king and his pos¬ 
terity ; and finally recommend, that after some few 
examples of public justice out of the worst cases, ‘‘ all 
seeds of war or feud, to the present age and to posterity,” 
should be taken away by a general act of oblivion,t 

This representation was communicated by the com¬ 
missioners to the parliament on the 15th of June, and 
followed next day by the promised heads of accusation 
against the following eleven members, viz. — Holies, 
Stapylton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller (sir W.), May¬ 
nard (sir John, brother of lord Maynard) Massey §, 
Harley (colonel). Long, Glyn, and Nicholls. They 
were charged generally with abusing the parliament 
and the army;” specifically, with attempting to disband 
the army piecemeal,” for the purpose of more easily 
destroying it by means of another, the formation of 
which they had already begun out of the disbanded 
corps, the volunteers for Ireland, deserters from the 
army, and recruits privately enhsted. 

To state the various and somewhat complicated 
grounds of the latter charges is inconsistent with the 
limits of these pages; and without doing so it would be 
unwarrantable to pronounce that they were not un¬ 
founded. But it is due to historic truth, and to the 


* Pari. iii. 622, 623. 

t The reader who seeks to be fully and fairly informed, should read the 
document itself in the new Pari. Hist in. 615. &c. * 

X Wood, Ath. Oxon , art Maynard. 

^ He was odious to the army, as one of those officers who sacrificed Its 
tnteresto to the presbyterian party by both public and private acta. 
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army, to repeat here what has been more fully stated at 
the close of the last chapter, — that the parties in that 
strife were not an army and a parliament, hut the 
two political parties, prcsbyterian and independent, — 
that they are to be judged by their principles, their 
views, their past services, and present characters, — 
that the question at issue was, whether presbyterianism 
should establish itself by breaking up the army, or 
independency gain the ascendant by breaking up pres¬ 
byterianism in the house of commons ; and that, if 
this party-stroke was executed by force or intimidation, 
the government and the community were in that state 
of heat and fusion which constitutes the process of 
revolution, and which not only justifies but demands 
extraordinary and irregular actions.* 

The city of London soon made its peace with the 
army by implicit submission. In parliament the pres- 
byterians were alternately tame and violent. The 
army, after sending up its representation, halted some 
days at St. Albans. Encouraged by this circumstance, 
or otherwise influenced, the house of commons repeated 
its order against the advance of Fairfax towards Lon¬ 
don ; voted the removal of the king from Newmarket 
and the custody of the array, to Richmond and the 
custody of the parliament commissioners; and excul¬ 
pated the impeached members by a formal resolution.t 

Meanwhile, the army under Fairfax, having addressed 
a second humble remonstrance;};'’ to the parliament, 
inarched by Berkhampstead upon Uxbridge, and pushed 
its outposts to Brentford, Hanwell, Feltham, and Har¬ 
row. § The ^‘eleven members,” as they are usually 

Dr. Lingard has cornpressed, or rather slurred over, this important 
passage of English history with remarkable unfairness. 

t The army demanded that the accused members should be sequestered 
from their seats, alleging, according to Clarendon (v. 41.5,4.'i6.), the pi^edenui 
of that very parliament in the cases of Straif’ord, Laud, and lord kcc|H‘r 
Finch. There is not a word of this in the printed papers; and there ap. 
pears the strongest ground to infer that the supposed precedents were 
pure inventions of the historian. 

t Rush, vi 5S5. 

\ This is stati'd to have taken place through the mistake of some officers 
who were immediately ordered by Fairfax to fall in line with the heaiU 
quarters at Uxbridge. Rush. vl. 593. 
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designated^ now asked and obtained leave of absence^ or, 
in other words, abandoned the field. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable here to notice 
in detail the steps taken, and the communications, 
verbal and written, which took place between the par¬ 
liament and the ai my. The presbyterians continued to 
exhibit the same alternation of timid and violent counsels. 
Upon the approach of Fairfax to the capital, the house 
of commons abandoned its preparations of defence, and 
voted the army under Fairfax the army of the parlia¬ 
ment, and to be subsisted as such. The general upon this, 
but perhaps from motives purely military, having refer¬ 
ence to the quartering and subsistence of the troops, 
changed his head quarteis from Uxbridge to Wickham. 
The eleven * members, upon this seeming retreat, chal¬ 
lenged their accusers, and re-appeared in their places. 
A day was fixed for the trial, the articles were ex¬ 
hibited by officers appointed on behalf of the army, and 
the accused delivered a written answ'er in the form of a 
demurrer.t The trial was thus necessarily postponed, 
and the accused having obtained leave of absence from 
the house, with the speaker’s passport to go out of the 
kingdom, abandoned the contest without a struggle. 

The king, since the seizure of his person by the 
army, was more immediately concerned in the strife of 
parties. The independents laboured to conciliate him, 
and by means at once the most efficient and honourable. 
When he demanded from Joyce an assurance that no 
force should be put upon his conscience, that officer 
disclaimed on the part of the army the principle of 
forcing any man’s conscience, much less the king’s.;}; 

The faculty of judging objects at their relative 
and proper value, by a coup d’oeil — if the expression 


• GIjrn, recorder of London, a trimming prcnbyterian lawyer, the col¬ 
league of Maynard in the presbyterian prosecution of archbishop Laud, 
kept back at first, but afterwards joined tne other members 
f Their answer is described as such by Hushworth (vi 627 }• Yet it is 
scarcely credible, as a demurrer must have admitted the facts, and di»* 
puted only the law. Possibly their sole object was delay, for the purpose 
of making their retreat, which they soon did. 
t Rush. vi. 615. 
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be admissible — distinguishes superior, the want of it 
inferior, minds. Charles, whilst in the hands of the 
Presbyterians, was subjected by them to irritating super, 
vision and privation. They denied him the presence of 
his friends, his servants, his chaplains, and exercised 
jealous vigilance over all who desired or were permitted 
to approach him.* * * § The independents, or, according to 
the narratives of the time, Cromwell and I reton, with 
enlarged and fearless views, permitted the free attendance 
of two of his chaplains, Hammond and Sheldon, chosen 
by himself t, and of his favourite servants, Legge, 
Berkley, and Ashburnham ; the last but recently arrived 
from France with, by his own admission, ^‘instructions 
from the queen and prince of Wales, in some things 
which it was not proper his majesty should appear 
The king^s removal from Newcastle to Richmond, it 
has been observed, was voted by boili houses. The army 
affected to impose no restraint upon him ; and it would 
appear that he proceeded on his way as far as Royston, 
when the parliament cancelled its order, countermanded 
his progress, and voted that he should follow, within a 
certain distance, the movements of Fairfax’s head.quar'- 
ters, — all this in compliance with one of the desires 
expressed in the army's second remonstrance.§ He 
accordingly moved within the prescribed distance of the 
army from Royston to Windsor. || 

Cromwell, according to the general current of the 
history of this period, dexterously turned to his pur¬ 
poses his indulgences to the king, by opening a secret 
negotiation with him. It appears from Ashburnham's 
recently published narrative, that on his arrival from 


• Even the approach of persons to be touched for the king^s evil, so 
called, was severely iVirbiddeii, as a damnable superstition, 

f In hi8 second request to the parliament fruui Holtnbv. Lords' Journ. 
April, 16*7. 

t Ashb Nar. ii. 88. 

§ Rush, vi 585. The conduct of the presbyterians in the house of conw 
mons, rash at one moment, submissive the mxt, and always imbecile, 
would scarcely be credible without the evidence of Rushworth's collec. 
tions, and the Journals of both houses. It is impossible to resist forming 
a low estimate of their capacity. 
tl Ludlow, i. 198. 
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Prance, he found his master already in treaty with Crom¬ 
well, Ireton, and otlier superior officers. Charles ap¬ 
pointed Berkley and Ashburnham to conduct the treaty 
on his part, anil the negotiation continued for about three 
weeks with hopes of success.* The conditions upon 
which Cromwell and Ireton proposed to restore the 
king to his authority were in substance those afterwards 
called “proposals of the army.” 

Fairfax at the same time obtained with difficulty + the 
consent of the parliament that the king should he allowetl 
to see his children : the dukes of York and Gloucester, 
aged resjiectivcly fourteen and seven, and the princess 
Elizabeth, twelve years, met their father at Maidstone, 
and passed two days with him at Caversham. The 
interview was so affecting, that Cromwell, who was 
present, is said to have shed tears in describing it, and 
to have declared his conversion to the most implicit faith 
in the goodness of the king.§ Oornwell had an ex¬ 
traordinary command of tears. It may be passed over as 
an idle though agitated question, whether his fluxional 
temperament was in this instance brought into play by 
emotion or hypcciisy. 

Pending this secret treaty between the king and the 
officers, an open or ostensible negotiation was on foot 
between the army and the parliament, conducted by 
commissioners on either side.|l An explosion of pres- 
byterian and popular violence interrupted both. It 
was provoked by a demand of the ai'm.y, through the 
council of officers, that the militi^f London should be 
readjusted in favour of tire independents, by reinstating 
in the militia committee four aldermen and three 

• Ahlib. Narr. li 91. 

+ The parliament apprehended tliat the army would detain the children 
with the father; hut i'airtax and his siiperuir ollirots pleiiged their woid, 
that Jie children slioiild letiirn with the duke ami diuhesBof Norlhuni. 
bcriand, their goverijor and guvernebs, to St, James’s. Ixirds’ Joun:, Julv, 
lf)47. 

J The ill-fated .lames II, il 

^ Memoir of Sir .Toliu llerkley. 

|l The tornmissioiiers were, li>r the parliament, lords Nottingham and 
Wharton, Skippon, A’ane, Widdnngton, W’liitc, Scawcii, I'ovcv; for the 
army, rromwell, Iioiou, Fleetwood, JJaiTisborough, Harrison, VValler (sir 
li). Rich, Lambert, llummoiid (UobDesborough. (Kush, vi. 605.) 
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colonels of that party, who had been set aside by the late 
ordinance.* The demand of tlic army was followed 
by a petition to tlie .same effect from the city inde¬ 
pendents. An antagonist city petition from an over¬ 
whelming majority of presbyterians, in favour of the 
ordinance, and demanding the suppression of the con¬ 
venticles,— that is, of independency and religious free¬ 
dom,— was presented next day. At the same time a 
paper, professing to be a solemn engagement by oath 
and vow tj was exhibited for signature in the Guildhall. 
It professed to address itself to the lord mayor ; began 
with reciting the covenant; engaged the subscribers — 
citizens, apprentices, train-bands, soldiers, and sailors— 
to keei> away the army, and bring the king in all 
honour and safety to Westminster, for the purpose of 
a personal treaty founded on his late answer to the 
Newcastle propositions. This paper soon received near a 
hundred thousand signatures.;|; Many of the subscribers 
were doubtless cavaliers, or, as they were termed, ma- 
lignants, disguised or undisguised; and the king is 
believed to have secretly encouraged it, notwithstanding 
his subsequent disavowal. 

There was under this imposing show of zeal and 
numbers so nmeh inherent weakness, that it damped 
instead of raising the courage of the presbyterian leaders 
in the house of commons. § Perhaps men of more 
resolution and capacity would have turned it to account. 
In point of fact, the ordinance for reinstating the inde¬ 
pendents in the city militia passed through all its stages 
in one <lay ||, and ^ persons further promoting the 
objects of the city engagement were declared liable to 
the penalties of treason. The forfeiture of estate and 
life by all such criminals, was accordingly proclaimed 
through the city by sound of trumpet. 

The valour of ihe citizens was proof against this menace, 

* 

t 

It was at tii'iis ctiMS the clcvcu members abandoned the field, upon 
teavG of absence. 

II Journ. ofboth houses, July, 1&17. 


Rush, ^ +73. 

W.>ller’6 Vindication. Xc, 


+ Ibid 
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Two petitions for rescinding the recent ordinance, and 
restoring the presbyterian militia committee,—one 
f^rom the common council, the otlier from the same mis« 
cellaneous or motley population which subscribed the 
engagement,— was presented to boih houses. A dilatory 
answer was returned ; the petitioners came provided 
for the exigency a disorderly labble which escorted 
them obtained from both houses of ]>arliament, by 
threats and force, a vote for recalling the declaration, 
rescinding the ordinance, and biinging the king to 
Westminster. 

I’he houses were now suffered to adjourn ; upon 
which both speakers and several members filed to the 
protection of the army. 

An adjournment of three days took place. During 
this interval the presbyterians seem to have taken 
heart; they proceeded with less ebullition and more 
system. The two houses, or the residue of them, re¬ 
assembled on the 30th of July, elected lord Wil¬ 
loughby (of Parham) and Mr. Homy Pelham tempo¬ 
rary speakers ; forbade Fairfax to advance ; appointed a 
committee of safety, or of government; organised an 
army of defence, consisting cliiefly of the city militia, 
under the command of Massey, sir William Waller, 
and Poyntz ; and recalled the eleven members +, most 
of whom,'’ says Rushworih ij;, “this day (July 31st) 
sat in the house.’* Holies and his friends, who openly 
took flight when they might have placed themselves at 
the head of the popular movement, and now re-ap¬ 
peared upon the scene merely to Jlew themselves, were 
unequal to the mission of party leaders in a great 
crisis. 

The army, apprised of the secession and approach of 
the two speakers with fifteen lords and a hundred 
commoners, moved from its head-quarters at Bedford, 
and after two days* march met them at Honni^w. 

Fairfax, next day (August 2d), put forth a declar- 


• Rush. VI fi43. 

1 Uu»h. VL &k>—656. 


t Whitelock, Mem. 
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ation froiD himself, and “ his council of war, on be¬ 
half of the whole army, showing the grounds of their 
present advance to the city of Londonordered 
colonel llainsborough with a detachment to pass over 
Kingston bridge, and occupy the borough of South¬ 
wark *, with the military posts on the right bank 
of the Thames to Gravesend ; received the humble 
submission of the warlike corporation, mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, by letter, and a deputation ; en¬ 
tered and occupied London in triumph at die head of his 
army ; reinstated tlie seceding lords and commons with 
their speakers ; received in person the thanks of both 
houses; auti was appointed by them constable of the 
Tower of London. 

'I’he republican general, loaded with honours, and 
crowned, it may bo said, with glory, preserved iin- 
ehanged the modesty of his demeanour, and simplicity 
of ius character.t 'i'he conduct of the army, too, was 
distinguished alike for military discipline and the civic 
virtues.^' 

Thus terminated an ejiisode, little honourable to the 
character, martial or political, of the city and the pres- 
byterians. They had, by the account of Waller, thdr 
gencial of the horse, 18 regiments, some of which 
were from 1500 to 2000 strong, actually under arms §, 
■W'ith the Tower and other military posts of London; 
whilst Fairfax’s army, when reviewed at Hounslow 
Heath, did not exceed 20,000 men. j| This easy and 
bloodless ctmquest should therefore be ascribed rattier 
to superior genius thall superior force. 

'I'he two houses •([ and the city now retraced the 
steps and annulled the proceedings taken since tlie 
explosion of the 26th of July. Six of the eleven 
members. Hollos, Stapylton, Waller, Glotworthy, Lewis 

• Siiulhwark di^savowed tho pTocevdings of the city. IIubIi, vj. 700. 

t Hush, yft 750 et scq. 'Wliilclock, Mein. ^ Ibid. 

V'lndii'ation, Xc |1 Kuth. Yii. 750. 

i 'I’he houaeol commons inanifestcd some nmvilluigness; but a remon- 
fitratn'c ot the ai my brought it to complying tcrnii, Journ. Lords and 
Commons, Aug. ICI?. 

VOL. VI. p 
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aiul Long, escaped by sufferance, from Deal to Calais. 
The lord mayor (Gayer), four aldermen and two offi¬ 
cers of train bands, three earls (Suffolk, Lincoln, and 
Middleton), four lords (Willoughby, elected temporary 
speaker of the house of commons, Hunsdon, who ap¬ 
pears to have acted as such*, Berkley and Maynard), 
the six members who fled, were impeached of treason 
for their participation in the late events.t Massey, 
Harley, and NichoL were not included in the impeach¬ 
ment ; and the proceedings were such as to show how 
little disposed to severe punishment — how superior to 
the impulses of personal or party vengeance — were the 
army and the independents. 

11 is impossible to contemplate the king’s conduct 
through this emergency without diminished interest. 
His love of intrigue and despotism appears so incorri¬ 
gible, that it would extinguish all regard for him, if 
pity were not kept alive by the knowledge that he but 
provoked his own ruin. 

Whilst the presbyterians held momentary rule in the 
capital, the council of officers prepared, under the name of 
” proposals, ” a general scheme of reform for the settle¬ 
ment of tlie kingdom. This admirable paper, like the 
Representation,” is ascribed to Ireton. He probably 
had the chief share, and held the pen, but aided by the 
advice and talents of the other chiefs of the independent 
party. 

No sketch or abstract could give a fair idea of a 
document so methodical and compact in matter and 
language. It proposes, under sixteen general heads, 
together with what may be termed a residuary sup¬ 
plement, a scheme of constituent reform, so much in 
advance of that age, and so accordant with the strug¬ 
gling spirit of philosophy and reform, after the lapse of 
nearly two centuries over the same nation, as to strike 
with wonder. Beginning with a reformed plan of 
representation, the perusal of which will show that mo- 

* Rusli worth. 

t Rush, vii. 822. ct seq. Whitelock, Mem. 268. ci seq. 
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dern reformers had little to invent, it proposes that par¬ 
liament should be biennial, and indissoluble within that 
period without its own consent ; that the criminal 
jurisdiction of the lords should be defined and limited ; 
that the formation and attributes of grand juries, 
the magistracy, and the sheriffs be better regulated j 
that the king’s power over the militia be subject to the 
advice of j)arliament and a council, for ten years (half 
the time of deprivation prescribed to him by the pres- 
byterians); that the disqualification for civil privilege, 
and compositions for estates incurred by delinquents 
(adherents to the king), should be settled by a miti¬ 
gated scale * ; that for the lilierty, security, happiness, 
and peace of the kingdom, there should be passed acts, 
respectively, of confirmation, indemnity, and oblivion. 
But religious freedom was its noblest feature. It pro¬ 
posed to allow, wdtUout enjoining, the covenant and 
the common prayer book,—that is presbyterianism 
and prelacy, — and suggested that other means than 
tests and penalties should be provided for discovering 
papists and popish recusants, and for the disabling of 
them and of all Jesuits or priests from disturbing the 
statey\ 

* nemarkable for Us niotleratioii and magnanimity. See the Headii of 
rroj>o.sals, &c , in Tarl. Hist. in. 7.J8. 

t The contents o( thl^ylape: arc of such striking application and au¬ 
thority at the present period, that it is proper to give a few extracts. 

■ That parliaments may hii’nmally be called, and meet at a certain day, 
with such provision lor the certainty thereof as in the late act was made 
for tnemiial parliaments, aiir what further or other provision shall be 
found necilful by the parhaine t to reduce it to more certainty , and, upon 
the pasping of this, the said art tor tneninal parliaments to be iciiealed. 
k Each biennial [larliam ' > sit l£o days certain, unless adjourned, or 
dissolved sooner htf thttr own consent; afterwards to be adjournable or dis. 
solvable bv the king *•***» 
• * Tint this parliament, and each succeeding biennial par¬ 

liament, at or before adjournment or dissolution thereof, may apjioint com¬ 
mittees to continue, during the interval, for such pu^oses as are, in any 
of these proposals, reterred to such committees. 5. Tnat the elections of 
the commons lor succeeding parliamcuts may be distributed to all counties, 
or other parts or (livisiuiis of the kingdom, according to some rule of 
equality or proportion , so as all counties may have a number of parliament 
members allowed 10 their choice, projiortionable to the respeirtive rates 
they bear in the common ch-irgus and burthens of the kingilora j or, ac¬ 
cording to some other rule of' equality or proportion, to render the house 
of commons, as near as may be, an equal rcpreseutative-ltf the wholes and 
in order thereunto, that a present comideration be had to take on the 
elections of burgesses tor poor, decayed, or inconsiderable towns, and to 
giver some present addition to the number of parliament members for great 
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The authors of this scheme of government were 
republicans; and it would have made the monarchy what 


counties that have now less than their clue proportion, to bring all at 
present, as near as tnay be, to siieh a rule ot prnpuition as aturesaiii. 
I'liat efiectUttl provihion be made for future freedom of elections, and cer- 
taintj ol due returns * • ♦ » * 

* * * 7'A(. name act to provide, that giand jvupnen mny be 

chosen by and for seremi parts or diptswns oj each countij lespeiinu ty, 
tn some equal lonq , and not tematn, as now, at the dist j etion cf an under- 
sher^ff', to be pul on and off, and that such grand jury men for Ihcir re- 
spec/tee con lilies map, at each assize, preani the numc\ oJ persons to he 
made }iistic>'S oJ the peace from nine to time, as the countn/ hath need for 
any to be added to the eommisston , and, at the summei assize, to present 
thf namet oJ i/nre pttsons, out oJ whom the king map pink one to be 
shet >ffto'<‘ the nt xt year ♦ • » * * 

* • * An aet to be passed to take awav all c oereive jiowtr, 

auHioritv, and jurisdiction of busliops, and all otlier ecclesi.istical ollirerb 
U'li.iisoevei, eMendiiig to any civil penalties upon aii> , .lod to repeal all 
Ians wJureby the civil magistracy bath been, or is bound, upon any te.- 
elesiaslical ceiisuie, to proceed, ex oilieio, unto any civil penalties against 
an V [leisous ho I'cii.sLired.” — / Jlist, iii. 7a8—^743. 

'J'lic tollowiMg IS ail extract from the supplement. — 

“ Next to the pi Olios,lU aforcsdul for trie prc'sent settling of peace, we 
shrill dcNiie that no tune may bo lost by the parliament toruLspateb of other 
thing, tending to the weltare, ease, and just satisfaction of the kingdom ; 
and in special nianner, 1. 'J'hat the just and necessary hbeity ot the people 
to repres.'iit tlieir grievances and desire^, by w.iy ol iietilion, may be 
ch’cirisi .iiul vindicated, according to the sixth head in the Lite represent- 
ation 01 di'clar.itioii ol the army senttrom Si Albans, y 'I'bat ui pursuaiiee 
ot tlif sfime head in the said declaration, the common gi levaticcs of the 
people may be speedily cmisiriered ol, and ctibctually redressed , and, in 
patto'/dai, that the emu may tie tahen ojf'fiom such commodities whcieon 
hie ]>oot people of the land do ordmaiily live, and a certain time to be 
limned ioi takiTn; oM the whole 'J’hat the oppressions and entroaf Innents 
ol Ihe hnest hiwMn.iv be prevented lor the lutiire All moiamolies, old or 
tn UI, anst i est) aittla fa the ft (edotn of trade, to be taken ojf 'I'hat a course 
mav lie taken, and coniiiiissioiiers appoiiiioil, to remedv and rectitj the 
ineijuality of ratios being upon several counties, and sevetal paitsofcach 
cuuiiiv, in u’*pei I ol otherj, and to settle the proportions (or Lnui rates to 
more (ipuihl y throughout the kingdom ; 111 ruder to vvliieli v\e shall offer 
h\>me tiiilhci paiticulars, vvhuh wo hope niav bo umIhI 7'//r jncAcnt 
unei/hid, tioab/esomc, and contentious imp oJ mimstcts' maintenance by 
tylhei to be I'lnstdered oJ, and some lemedy applied That the rules and 
course oi law, and the olticers ot it, may he so reduced and reformed, a« 
that all suits and questions of right may be more clear and certain in the 
isaiies, and not so tedious nor chargeable in the proteedmg ns now; in 
order to wliuh vve shall offer some further parhciilaKs liercalfei. 'I'hat 
piisoiicrs lor debt, or other uebtoiswho have estates to discharge them, 
niav mil, by embraciiig impi isoiiment, or any other wavs, fiavt* advantage 
to defraud their cretlitors , but that tfie estates ot all men may be some 
wav m.ido li.iblc to their debts i,.is well a.s tradesmen aie by eommissioris 
<t baukiLipt;, lebetfier they be imprisoni d Jor il 01 not And tlint such 
jnisoiieri. tor debt, hauenot whereivilk to pay, or at least do yield up 
tohai they have to their eiedtlois, may In'Jreed from n»t>risonmcnt, or 
some veil// pioiuiled for, so ns neither they nor then Jamthes tnay peiish hi/ 
then imp} tsonments Some provisions to be made, tliat none may Ih’ com. 
pclled, by penalties or otherwise, to answer unto questions tending to the 
accusing ot theirtlelve.. or tlieir nearest relations, in ctiiiimal causes, arri 
no man’s life to be taken away under two witnesses. 'J'liat consideration 
may be had ol all .statutes, and the laws and customs of corporations, ini- 
p«>sing any oaths; either to repeal, or else to qualify and provide against 
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it wah long after, with more point than truth, calleJ hy 
Montesquieu a republic in disguise. 

A writer, distinguished for the most precious quality of 
an historian — the love of truth combined with the 
sentiment of liberty* — treats it as a masterpiece of 
plausible imposture, the acccj)tance and establishment of 
which hy the king and parliament its authors never con¬ 
templated. Royalist and clerical historians have called it 
hypocritical as a matter of course. In great political 
transactions it is not always possible to sound the 
motives of the living, — the difficulty is still greater 
with the dead. It may, however, in this instance, he 
at least made a question, wliether the republicanism of 
1 reton and bis associates be not perfectly consistent 
with tlie sup])osition of their good faith. The fiist 
object of every honest and enlightened repuhliean is 
free government, and he prefers a republic merely as a 
form not exclusive, but the most favourable. But even 
this preference may be only in the abstract. Circum¬ 
stances might present themselves in which he would 
sacrifice the form for the greater security of the sub¬ 
stance. ireton and his associates, seeing those circum¬ 
stances in the laws, usages, education, history of their 
countrymen,— all, in short, that decides the ethical 
character of a people,—and calculating the mass of anti¬ 
pathy in opinion and numbers to a pure republic,—may 
have lieen prepared to make the certain and immediate 
purchase of public liberty at the sacrifice of a form and 
name, however cherished. 

The proposals of the army, whether in a spirit of decep_ 
tion or good faith, were privately submitted to Charles. 
That ])erverse and infatuated prince rejected them 
almost with scorn i"; and the chief officers of the army. 


the eame, sOi'^far as tlipy may extend or be construed to the molestation 
or ensnariiiK of religious aim peaceable people, merely for nonconformity 
in religion.•“ — Pari Hut in 744, 745. 

* Godwin, Hist, of the Com. ot Kng. * 

f The following IS sir John Berkley’s account of the scene: — 

** What With the encouraging messages, which his majesty had (by my 
lord Laudet dale and others) from the prcsbyterian party and the city of 
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disgusted with his refusal, and possessed of new proofs 
of his inveterate x)erfidy abandoned him to his fate. 
Charles, as usual, never wise until the occasion was 
past, declared his willingness to accept the proposals ; 
but Cromwell, Ireton, Ilaiiisborough, and other mem¬ 
bers of the council, to whom he made the overture 
through sir John Berkley, declared, in reply, that 
henceforth they would treat only with the king and 
parliament. Berkley asked them, in case of refusal by 
the parliament, what they would do ? They all 
replied,” says he, that it was not for them to say, 
directly, wdiat they would do against the parliament; 
but intimated that they did not doubt of being able to 
prevail. When I appeared not fully satisfied witli this 
reply, Rainsborough spoke out in these words : — ‘If 


London, who pretended to despise the army, and to oppose them to death, 
his majesty seemed very much erected, msoraucli, that, when the pro- 
posals were solemnly sent to him, and his concurrence most humbly and 
earnestly desired, Ins majesty not only to the astonishment of Ireton and 
the rest, but even to mine, eiitiTtaiiied them with very tart and bitter 
discourses j saying, sometimes, that he would have no man to suflbr for 
his sake, and that he repented of nothing so much as the bill against the 
lord StraJ^brd (which, though most true, was unpleasant for them to 
hear); that he would have the church established according to law, by the 
proposals. They replied, it was none of their work to do it; that it was 
enough for them to wave the point, and they ho|>ed, enough for his ma¬ 
jesty, since he had waved the government itself in Scotland, His majesty 
said, that he hopetl God had forgiven him that sin, and repeated o(tcn,^au 
cannot be without me; you %vUi fall to turn \f 1 do not sustain you. Many 
of the army that were present, and wished well (at least, os they prc. 
tended) to the agreement, looked wishfully, and with wonder, upon me 
and Mr Ashburwiam ; and I, as much as 1 durst, upon Ins majesty, who 
would take no notice of it, until I was forced to step to him, and wliisjicr 
in his ear,—iSir, your majesty speaks as you had some secret strength and 
power that 1 do not knou} of, and, since your m^}esty hath amcealed it 
from me, I wish you had concealed it from these men tiio. His majesty 
soon recollected himself, and began to sweeten his former discourse with 
Ipreat power of language and behaviour. But it was now of the latest.” — 
Sir John Berkley's Memoirs. Select Tracts, i 3t>8, 3(19. 

• “ Being commanded,” says Astiburnham, “ by Ins majesty to desire 
from Cromwell and Ireton that 111% might remoovc from Stoake to one of 
his owiie houses, they told mee (with vene severe countenances) hee 
should go if hee pleased to Oatlands; but (hat they had mett with suf. 
ilcieiit proof that the king had not only abetted and fomented the dif¬ 
ferences betweene them and their enemies, by commanding all Ins i>artie 
to take conditions under the (then) parliament and eitty, but that likewise 
hee hud (at that instant) a treatio with the Scots, when hee made greatest 
profession to close with them ; for the justification of which, they aflirmett 
that they had both his and the qiiceiie’s letters to make it good, which 
were ifreate allayrs to Iheir thoughts qf serneing him, and did verie much 
jusi\fie the generall misfoitune. hee lived under if havetng the reputation of 
iiUlfJatth tn his dealings."^ Ashbumham, ii. 93,94. 
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they will mt agree, we will make them;* to which the 
whole company assented.”* 

It is supposed, and can only be matter of probable 
supposition, that the chief officers of the army, who had 
hitherto controlled the republican ardour of the agi¬ 
tators, now embarked with them in the project of 
establishing a pure republic. Those agitators, and tiie 
mass of the army from which they sprung, are not to 
be confounded with a small party of visionaries who 
dreamt of a sort of republican theocracy. The mass of 
the army consisted of intelligent, informed, and rc^flect- 
ing men, who could meditate upon society and govern¬ 
ment, past and present ; and upon whom, it is recorded, 
a strong impression was made by the unexampled pro¬ 
sperity of the Hutch republic, which had thrown off the 
yoke of Spain.t 

The proposals of the army were next submitted to 
the parliament. That body — still containing a nu¬ 
merical majority of presbyterians — encouraged by the 
Scotch commissioners, who pronounced toleration blas¬ 
phemy, and were zealous as ever for the covenant, 
— unresisted, most likely, by the independents, w^ho 
neither expected nor perhaps greatly desired the accep¬ 
tance of the proposals— substituted for them the nine¬ 
teen propositions, slightly varied, and submitted them 
once more to the king. Charles, who had rejected the 
proposals of the army with disdain, now replied to the 
parliament by recommending them as a more desirable 
basis of agreement than the projjositions. 

This strange proceeding of the king was the result 
of a most complex tissue of intrigue. He was ne¬ 
gotiating secretly at the same tiitie with Lauderdale 
and the Scots commissioners, with the English jtresby- 
tcrians, with Ormond and Capel — devoted royalists, 
recently arrived, the one from Ireland, the other from 
Jersey — and with Cromwell and Ireton, who no longer 

* Select Tracts i 369. 

t aec Cromwell’s remark to Rich, in Ashburnham*s Narrative, ii. 91^ 
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acted in concert with the other superior officers.* It 
was only with Capel and Ormond that he treated in 
good faith. He never designed for a moment to submit 
himself to the covenant; and even receiving as fact the 
accredited rumour^ that he offered the earldom of Essex, 
the garter, and the government of Ireland to Crom¬ 
well, with corresponding honours to his son-in. law 
I’eton, his character and life alone, without reference to 
die apocryphal and well known letter t, can leave no 

* Si'e Clai, V. 494, ct soq, Berk, Mem. Ash. Narr., atnl the Lor Jb’ 
Journ. seas 1647, 

t I'lie lollowmg are the chief lights respecting this real or suppoicil 
lottei 'J’he memoir prelixed to Hit state letters of lor«l IJroghi) (OrrL.rj) 
says — 

“ Olio time, particularly (in the year 1649) when lord Brogliil w.is 
jidintr, with Cromwell on one side of him, and 1 reton on the other, at the 
head ot their army, they fell into discourse about the late king’s death. 
Oomwell declared, that if the king liad followed his own mind, and had 
had trusty servants about him, he had fooled them all. And turthi r said, 
that onc(> they had a nund to have closed with him; but upon soiueihirig 
that happened, they fell oil’ Iroin their design ogam My lord, findmg 
(’romwel and Ireton in good humour, and no other person being within 
hearing, asked them if he might be so bold as to desire an ilclouiii, 
Ibt Why they once would have closed witli the king? and 2dly Why 
they did not? Cromwel very freely told him, he would satisiy him in 
both his queries The reason, says he, wliy we would once have clustd 
with the king, was thus- we found that the .Scots and the presbjtenans 
began to be more poweilul than we, and if they hud made up matters 
With the king, we should have been left in the lun h ; therefore, we tlirniyht 
It best to prevent them, by oflcring first to come in U|)on any reasoiiabn 
eoiiditious But while we were busied with lliese thoughts, theie eame a 
letter trora one nt our spies, who was of the king’s bed-chamber, which 
ai (jiiaintcHl us tliat on that day our doom was decreed , that he could riot 

f iossibly tell what it w.is, but wo might (ind it out, if we eould inlereejit a 
otter Irom the king to the queen, wherein he declared what he v/ould do 
The letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt ol a sadille, and the bearei of 
It would coiiie with the saddle upon Ins hc.wl, about ten o’etoek that lugl.t 
to tlie Blue Boar Inn in Ilolboni, tor there he was to t.ik'> horse and go t(< 
Dover with it This mes.senger knew nottiinq ot the letter in the saddle, 
but some poisons in Dover did We were at Winflxor wlieu we received 
file letter , and immcdiatidy upon the reieipt of it, Ireton .md I resolved 
to take one trusty fellow with us, and with Hoopers’ habits to go to the inn 
in Holtxirn ; winch accordingly we did, and set our man at the gate of the 
inn, where the wiekct only was open, to let peojile in and out Our man 
was to give us notice when a ]>erson came there with a saddle, while we, 
in the tlisgmso of eonnnon troopers, called lor cans of hi>er, aiul coutinu«.d 
drinking till about teiio'eloik; the ccntinel at the gate then gave notice 
that the man with the saddle was come in. llpoii this we immediately 
rose, and, as the m.in w'as leading out his horse saddled, came up to him 
With drawn swords, and told him, we were there to search all that went in 
ami out there, but, a.s he looked like an honest man, we would only search 
his saddle, and so dismiss him Upon that we ungirt the saddle, and 
carried it mlo the stall wlierewe had been drinking, and lelt (he horseman 
with our ccntinel; then, ripping up one of the skirts ot the saddle, we 
there found the letter of which we had been informed ; and having got it 
into out hands, we delivered the saddle agam to the man, telling nim he 
was an honest man, and bidding him go about his busincas The man not 
knowing what had been done, went away to Dover, As soon as wc hud 
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doubt of his doing so with the secret reservation of de¬ 
ceitful and vindictive purpose. 

the letter we opened it; in which wo found the king had acquainted the 
queen that he was now courted by lioth factions, the Scotch (>rcsbvlenajib 
and the army, and which bid taircst for him should have him, but he 
thought he should close with the Scots sooner than the other, ike. L'piiu 
this, added Cromwell, we took horse, and went to Windsor; and, finding 
we were not hfcelv to have any tolerable terms from the king, we imme¬ 
diately, from that time forward, resolved his rum.” —.Vomcc, Life of 
Orrery, prefixed to the Orrery State letter s. 

The iate cursitor liaion Masercs, in a note to Berkley’s Memoirs ^Select 
Tracts, i. 38d, u87 ), has the following remarks and citations: — 

“But it has been suptiosed by some writers, that thonmeU had ako 
another reason for abanaoiiing the king’s interest, and concurring with the 
party of the army that was adverse to him, which arose from a discovery 
which iie had made ^by means of a letter Irom the king to his qiioeii 
Henrietta Maun, who was then in France, which he had iiiterceiiteil;, 
that the king was resolved, when he should be restored to liis authority^ t ■ 
break all the promises of tavnnr whicli he had made to t'roinw ell and othi. 
officers ot the army in the course of the negociation thm on loot, and to 
puiiish them as rihtls" (’uncerning this letter, Mr. Seward, in the hril 
volume of AnerUotci of ])i'>linguiihed Per.vms, in four vohiinos, octavo, 
(the hflh edition, published in llie year 1W)+, for Cadel) and Ikivies in the 
Strand), in page ‘2S7, iSS, and L!S9, has the lulUmiiig pass.igo ; — 

“ This iiiifortiinate iiionari h most probably met with Ins very severe 
fate 111 eoiisequciK c of his duplicity. Cromwell declared that be could not 
trust him His fate is a striking iniitmice of the truth ol the inaxini or 
Menander, which is thus translated by Grotius : — 

“ In 1 e Omni condunln/e at qtiotns tempo) c 
rerun/ p) tjluquict. Jdqt/e lu vita sfMTUico 
Securitahs eme partem maxmia/n ” 

** At every time, and upon all occasions, 

*T IS right to speak the truth And this I voucli, 

In every various state ot human life 
The greatest part of our security.” 

Of the letter which is said to have been the c.iusc of the death of Charles, 
the author of the Richardsoiiiana,” has preserved the following very 
cuiiuiis account ■ — 

” Lord Uolingbrokc told us* (June 12. 1742.) that lord Oxford'^ had 
often told him th.it he had seen, and had in his liands, an original letter 
that king Charles 1 wrote to the queen, in answer to one of her's that had 
been intercepted, ami then forwarded to him, wherein she had rc[iri)achcd 
him for having made those villains too great cnnces.s)oii.i (viz that Crom¬ 
well should be lord-lieutenaiit of Ireland for fife without account; that 
that kingdom should be in the hands of the party, with an army there 
kept which should know no head but the lieutenant, that Ooinwell should 
have a gartet, Ike ) That in this letter of the king’s n was said that she 
should leave hifn to manage, who was better informed of all circumstances 
than slic could be, but she might be entirely easy as to whatever con. 
cessions he should make them ; tor lliat he should know in due time how 
to deal with the rogues, who, instead ot a silken garter, should be fitted 
with a hempen cord. &o the letter ended: wluoli answer, as they waited 
for, so they intercepted accordingly—and it determined his talc 'Hiis 
letter lord Oxlord said he had offered 5(Xif. for.” 

'J'he abovi- evidence for the letter is far Irom conclusive. To admit the 
letter and its alleged consequence, would imply piat Cromwell and Ireton 
cunfided in the king. But they were as fully convinced of his perfidy 

* Mr Pope, lord Marchmont, and myself. 

^ Harley, the second earl of Oxford, the son of the lord treasurer. 
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The duplicity of Cromwell and Ireton has been 
asserted still more confidently and widely, not only by 
royalist writers, but by admirers of the common¬ 
wealth. I’hey are supposed to have pursued a system 
of political tactics and manoeuvering which proves 
their proficiency in dissimulation, and in the highest 
range of statesmanship, as an art. There arc instances 
in which the more studious or curious observers 
of history dive into the recesses of human thought 
for motives which lie on the surface; and there are 
cases in which truth may be obtained, not by incredu¬ 
lous refining, but by taking men even of doubtful faith 
simply at their word. Cromwell and Ireton prepared 
the proposals,” and submitted them to the king, with 
every assurance and appearance of desiring their accept¬ 
ance. Upon his rejecting them, they, with every ap¬ 
pearance of frankness, not only expressed their indig¬ 
nant displeasure at the king's incorrigible bad faith, 
but declared further, to Berkley and Ashburnham his 
agents, that the army felt indignant at the behaviour of 
the king, and jealomsly suspicious of themselves,* Ash- 

withinit as with tins letter, and it is plain that when they negotiatcni with 
him sinrorely fur a settlement of the kingdom, they trusted not to ins faith 
Jnit to the securities hy which they piopo-^cd to hind him liand and loot 
Next, if AshhurIlham’s narrative lie good evidence, the letter is disposerl of 
at once lie declares, without reiereiiee to any particular object, “ He 
(the king) was pleased to command us (Berkley and himselt) to use our 
best endeavours to fasten their (Ciomwcll's and Ireton’s) best afliix'tions 
to his majesty’s perfect restoration by prolf'eis of advantage to themselves, 
and by fulfilling their utmost exjKTtations in one thing relating to their 
own private interest or that of aiiie of their friends whom they would 
involve Ill the worke of his restauration — icAicA was indeed also me of 
the particulars giuen me in charge by her majestte and the /wmcc.” (Ash. 
Narr, li. 90, 91.) Cromwell’s' reference to the correspondence of the king 
and queen, as proofs of the king’s perfidy (See note (f) p 70 extract 
from Ashburnham) applies very remotely or loosely, if at all, to the de¬ 
scription of this tetter. 

* Sec Berk. Mem Ash. Narr &c. Mem. of Mrs. Hutchinson, who says 
that Cromwell and Ireton treated in good faith with the king, until they 
discovered his perfidy. “ To speak the truth,” saysshe,” of all, Cromwell 
was at this period so urcorriiptly faithful to his trust and to the people’s 
interest, that he could not be drawn into the practice of his own usual 
and natural dissimulation.s in this occasion. His son-in-law Ireton, that 
was as faithful as he, was not so fully of the opinion (till be found the con¬ 
trary) but that the king might be managed to comply with the public go^ 
of Ills people after he could no longer uphold Ins own violent will; but 
upon some diseuuiscs, the king uttering the>>e words to him, ‘ 1 shall play 
my game as well as I can,* Ireton replied, * If j'our majesty have a game 
to play, you must give us also the Lbecty to play ours.* 
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burnham, whose intercourse was more familiar and 
private than Berkley's with the king and Oomwell, 
further states that Cromwell^ after the rejection of the 
proposals, professed himself stiU favourable to the king's 
restoration^ hut became more reserved and private; and 
that ^^he and Ireton withdrew themselves by degrees 
from the freedom of their wonted discourses of his 
majesty's recovery." * 

Upon the Avhole, it may be given as a general view, 
borne out by various circumstances, that Cromwell and 
Ireton, after the rejection of the proposals, despaired of 
the king, and threw him out of the sphere of their con¬ 
siderations ; that feeling themselves incompetent to 
resist or divert the march of re]mblicanism and the 
agitators, they adopted and embarked in the same 
movement. It ajipears even that ('romwell at this pe¬ 
riod discoursed earnestly and elaborately with colonel 
Rich of the happiness which would be the lot of the 
people of England with such a government as the 
Netherland states-general.t 

Cromwell and Ireton, even if they were not governed 
by their sympathies as soldiers and republicans, could 
not if tlioy would resist the stream. Independency 
had embodied itself in large masses of the army, 
actuated by fearless and enthusiastic chiefs, under the 
various names of agitators, levellers, and rationalists. 
Some were visionaries of distempered imagination ; but 
there was in this ferment, on the whole, a predominance 
of reason to give it feasibleness and force. They as¬ 
serted two leading principles,—that religious conscience 
and the worship of (lod, with the reservation due to 
morals and order, should be subject to no control, 
secular or spiritual; and that the supreme right, or, 
to use the modern term, sovereignty, is in the people. 
A military organisation thus animated could not be 

• Ash. Narr. Ac. ii. 98, 

t Ashtmrnham Narr &c. li. 99. The idea may possibly itugj?cBt itself 
that Cromwell aspired to be in England what the princes of Orange were 
in Holland. But the supremo power was at this perioil vested esseiitiaily 
m the 8tates>gcueral, not yet usurped by the house of Orange. 
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swayed from its direction, even by the arts and genius 
of Cromwell. This was not all. ('olonel John Lilbiirne, 
one of the most remarkable characters of that epoch, 
combining vigorous talents with violent passjons, and an 
atrabiliary, unsatisfiable temper with the most reckless 
courage*, from an enthusiastic admirer, became the 
mortal enemy of Cromwell, and inflamed against him 
the jealous suspicions of the party of tlio agitators. 
M'^ildman, another agitator, co-opeiated with him. t 
Cromwell then w'as so situated that he must join frankly 
and decisively with tlie republicans, or forfeit his in¬ 
fluence. 

'I'he agitators, still distrusting the motives, or not 
appreciating the views, of Cromwell and Iiettni, pro¬ 
ceeded too fast for tlicse consummate politicians. A 
new deliberative and leprescntative body was formed 
under the name of agents of several legimeiits. They 
issued ill succession, after a short interval, two remark¬ 
able papers, — one entitled, The Case of the Army,” 
addressed to Fairfax; the other, in part identical 
with it, containing a new scheme of government, 
under the name of “An Agreement of the People,” 
and addressed to “ the free commons of England.” 
The chief novelty in these papers w as the avow'al of a 
design to establish a republic, without king or lords.:|: 


* Hiii life was a pon^inuM scrips of lilipDoiis couijil iinti. and quarrelg, 
prnscpiitioiis and puiiihtmieiits- Henry I^lartcn said nl liiin (hat it be were 
alone iigon earlli, John would qiuirrei with lalhnnie, and lalbunie W'lth 
John, 'j'he cotninon appellation of “ Erec-borii John,” is inuic cieditable 
to him 

+ Lilliurnc and 'W'ildman are said (Hollos’s Memorials and Sir John 
Berkley’s Memoirs) to have lomieil a jilot to assassinate him as a renegade 
uho was sai Ilia nig the public eaiee to his peisoiial aggi.iudisemciit. 
Cromwell’s total iiuliflerence, it such was the tact, is a sinking proof of the 
grandeur both of his mind and ot his purposes. 

t 'I'he rolhmiiig aie among their proposals respecting “ tlie represent¬ 
atives ’’and “council ot slate —“ I'liat 160 menibeis at least he always pre¬ 
sent ill each silting of the reprcsenlatives, at the passing ot any law, or 
doing of any at I whereb\ the peoi>le arc to be boinut. 

“ 'I'hat every repiebciitative shall, within twenty days after their first 
met ting, appoint a pouncil ol state tor the nianagcment ol public affairs, 
tintil the fir>t day ol the next represcidative , and the same rouiitil to act 
and proceed tlicrein according to such instruetionH and limitations as the 
repie'entativc.s shall give, and rot titherwise. 

“ 1 hat, to the end all ofiiet'rs ol state may he certainly aeroiintable, and 
no tael ions made to maintain lornipt intnots, no nieaiLer ol Uic council 
ol state, or any utiu'cr ol any salary in aiiny or guirisuii, iioi any treasurer 
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This mutinous confederacy^ so described by Fairfax^ 
comprised l() regiments^ and all the more frankly re¬ 
publican ofMcers.* But Cromwell and 1 reton were 
strongly opposed to it, perhaps from more sagacious 
views of the public cause, and even of republican liberty ; 
and, to check the spirit of mutiny, Fairiax, by their ad¬ 
vice, issued his orders for a rendezvous or inspection of 
the army. 

The rendezvous was ordered to take place on the 15th 
of November, at Ware, in Hertfordshire. Fairfax 
commanded the attendance of only seven regiments, with 
which he calculated upon awing the miuineers.t These 
regiments were duly subordinate, and accepted a test of 
their fidelity and discipline in express condemnation of 
the agent's proceedings, tendered to them by the general. 
But two regiments, Harrison’s horse and Lilburne’s 
(Jlohert) foot, came to the ground ivitliout ordets, 
bearing in their hats the paper called The Agretnnent 
of the People,” and in a state of disobedience approach¬ 
ing to mutiny. 

4'Iiere are two authoritative, yet materially dift’ering 


or receiver of public monoj9, shall, while such, be olt'ctccl to be a repr(\. 
sentative; aiut lu i.iseanv suih election shall be, ibe same to be ’’rml • 
and in cas<> any 1 iwyer shall be chosen of any representative or eoinitil ol 
state, then lie shall l e incapable of i»ractice as a lawyer tlnniig tliat tiust 
“ J’hat the jiower ot the ]ieople’s rejiiesentatives extend without, the 
eonseiit or l■olll'ulleilte of ;>in other person or iiersoiis, to the cn.a ting, 
allcMii', repe.ibiif.', and riei 1 nini-; of laws, to the rejeclin/? and aliolishinj,' 
oflicer-) at (oiirts ot pistiee, and to whatsoever is not in thiii a^'reeiiient 
ex« (‘pU’ii or u‘'-olMd fioiii them : 

‘‘ As paitieul ulv, (1 ) W'e do not empower our reiiresenlatives to eon- 
tiiuie III lone Ol make any laws, oaths, and eoxenunts, v,lien by to compel, 
by i*cn iltics or olbei wise, any iK^riuii to any lliuijr in or about matters of 
faith, lebKioii, or (tod’s woiship , nr to restrain any person troni the pro. 
fes-,!!!^*^ Ins faitti or exercise ol'rebfpon, acif.nliiip to his eonscicnce, in any 
hoii.e or place, cxci'pf such its are or shall Ix' net apail lor the public 
wor-hifi. nevertheless tiie instiiiction or direction ot the nation in a pub¬ 
lic way lor the niatteis of laitb, worship, or disctiihiie, so it be not cont- 
pulsive, or expiess popery, is referred to their niscietion, 

“ \\ e do not einjiow er them to luipress or i onstraui any person to serve 
in war either by sea or laud, every man’s roiisciome beliip ti, lx: satislied 
111 the jnstnesi ol that cause wheretn be hazards Ins hie.”— liu^hu'utth, 
MI M'lli, I'Hitt. 

'» Ludlow (Mem. i lf>2) describes it as a rendezvous ol the w'bole- hut 
Fairfax 'JiClter to the hpeaker of the House ot Louts', expiessly states 
that he lei lewed only seven roj'iments, and that the two luklitional regi¬ 
ments came to the r^iounil without orders. He, however, states thatne 
proiiosed a second rendezvous 
t Fairfax’s Letter m Hub, v. 7. t Id. ibid 
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versions of what passed at this rendezvous— the official 
letter of Fairfax, and the narrative of Ludlow. Fiurfax 
represents the regiment of Harrison to have been easily 
brought to a sense of duty, and that of Lilbunre with¬ 
out much difficulty, upon the arrest of some ringleaders, 
three of whom were condemned to die, and one shot 
at the head of his regiment, Cromwell, not even 
named by Fairhix, is represented by Ludlov/ as riding 
up to the head of a mutinous regiment, with a suite of 
his favourite officers, ordeiiiig twelve of the mutineers 
to be seized by his attendants, and one to be shot 
on the instant. It does not, however, appear that 
Ludlow was on the ground; and it is obvious that the 
part really taken by C’lomwell is described in a spirit 
of hostile exaggeration by an exiled republican, wlio 
recollected Cromwell as an usurper and renegade. It 
may be added, that a third account, professing to be 
that of an eyewitness, coincides exactly with the letter 
of Fairfax, adding that colonel Ayres, major Scott, and 
captain-lieutenant Bray were placed under arrest, as 
mutineers.* 

Thus terminated the rendezvous, apparently in the 
suppression of a mutiny — really in the prevention of a 
perilous schism, the complete union of the army, and its 
march henceforth undivided and undiverted in the career 
of republicanism. Neither the designs nor even the 
conduct of Cfromwcll ami Jreton can be satisfactorily 
unveiled. Many writers, treating of the part acted by 
them at this period, with no other basis than their sup¬ 
posed rather than real characters, have made confident 
assertions without grounds sufficient even for specula¬ 
tion. One fact only is imlisputable, — that a reconci¬ 
liation took place between Cromwell and 1 reton on the 
one side, Raiusborough, Scot, and the other chiefs of 
the new republican movement, on the other, almost im¬ 
mediately after tbc rendezvous at Ware. It is further 
stated by a searching and accurate inquirer info the 
vanous materials of history at this period t, that, within 

* Sf'c I’rerjce to Select Tracts, &(., by CursiloT Baron Masorca. 

f Ibid. 
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three days after the rendezvous, the officers of the 
army, in great numbers,'’ came to Cromwell and Ire- 
ton, and told them the army would be divided against 
them unless they renounced the king and adopted the 
republic; and that Cromwell, who knew the army was 
his sheet anchor, gave his express adhesion. It may 
be safely affirmed that the main stipulation of this new 
league was an explicit abandonment by Cromwell and 
Ireton of tlieir manoeuvres, for the purpose, pretended 
or real, of restoring the king. 
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CHAP. III. 

1647—1649. 

INIRIOUES OF THE KING WiTH THE PKESRYTFUIANS, THE 
SCOTS, and the INDEPEKOENTS. -HIS 1 UGHT I ROM HAMP¬ 
TON COl'Ur TO THE ISEE OK WIGHT. -m-PARTUKK OK THE 

S( OTS (T)MMISSIONKns. - SKCONl) CIVIL WAR. - KENTISH 

AM) O'lTIl'R INSUKllI CTIONS. - SCOTS INVASION. - REVOLT 

OI THK FLEET.-TREATY AT THE ISLE OF VVH.HT. — PETI¬ 
TIONS AM) PllOCELDINCS AGAINST THE KINO. -HI.S TRIAL, 


VI'hilst the in dependents and the army were thus 
overcoming every opposing force in their advance to 
a republic, the king on his part made a great and deci¬ 
sive step towards his unhappy end — his flight from 
Hampton Court to the Isle of A\’'iglit. It would require 
a volume to give, in clear order and detail (yet arriving 
only at probability), this comjilex episode of intrigue 
and incident; between the reproaches and recriminations 
of the king's agents and partisans, and the various 
artifices ascribed to the independents. The supjioscd 
agency and arts of Cromwell arc sucli as would imjdy 
in Iiim, not only the rare sagacity which he jiossessed, hut 
supernatural foreknowledge. Here it will suffice to slate 
the leading facts and more prominent traits. 

Ashburnliam, on his admission to attend the king’s 
person, gave his word of honour to colonel M'hally for 
the king’s not attemjiting to esca^ie. The king also 
gave his word to the same intent. Early in November, 
C'harles ordered Ashbuniham to find some ])retext for 
withdrawing his engagement.* The latter accordingly 
did so, under pretence of apprehending an attempt like 

* Abh Narr. &G 
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Joyce’s, to carry away the king, either by the levellers 
of the army, or by tlie Scotch commissioners, who of 
late were frequently at Hampton Court. Ashburnham, 
upon this, was removed; and Charles, now guarded 
more strictly, took advantage of the netv restraint as a 
reason to withdraw his own w'ord. 

It appears from Ashburnham's account♦, that the 
king, despairing of Cromwell and Ireton, and alarmed 
by private intimations for the safety of his life, re¬ 
solved upon flight from Hampton Court. The party 
of levellers, so called, w’liich had grown up in the 
army, upon his fatal refusal of the proposals,'* spoke 
openly of his perfidy ; of his being the great obsta¬ 
cle to the settlement of the commonwealth ; of his 
being the author of civil war ami bloodshed ; and of the 
justice and the duty of bringing him to condign punish¬ 
ment. t There is extant an anonymous letter to the 
king, giving him notice that the taking of his life "was 
meditated by the agitators;}; ; and it has come down the 
stream of liistory as a fact, that a letter from Cromw'ell 
to Whalley, giving a similar warning, was shown to the 
king by tliat officer- The latter warning, according to 
some writers, was inspired by a regard to the king's 
safety, — according to others, it was a device of the 


* See Abh N:irr bolort* cited, passtm. 

+ Colonel ItainOmrough is act used (see Ash Narr 101) of having 
doaignc’d to kilt him It ib doubtlesfi a slander upon that republican 
otttcei 

J It runs as follows : — 


** London^ "Sov D UM?. 

“ May it please your majesty, 

** In discharge of my duty I can’t omit to acquaint you, tliat my bro. 
ther was at a uioeting l.itit night with eight or nine of the agitalors, who, 
in dobdte ot the obsitiitlti, which did most hirnlir ilie hpmly ctrecniig ot 
their designs, did coiicUule it was your majesty, and so long as your ma¬ 
jesty doth lue, you would be so; and thcrehire resolved, lor the good (jif 
tlip kingdom, to take your lile away, and that to that action they were 
well assured tliat Mr I'lell and Mr. peters, two of their ]jreacher8, w'ould 
W’llhtiglv bear them company, for tliey had olten said to these agitators, 
your majesty is but a.s a dead dog. My prayers are for your majesty’.s 
safety; but do too much fear, it can't be whilst you ate in those hands 
I wish with all my soul that your majesty were at ttM/ house tn Btaud 
Street, where I am confuleut 1 could keep you private till the storm is 
over; but beg your maiesty's pardon, and shall not presume to offer it as 
advice; ’iis only rny constant zeal to your service, who am your majesty’s 
dutiful subject. E. R”— Maseres^ Pr^ace, p xxxi. 
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future regicide to deliver him into the liands of his 
enemies.* 

The king, in fear from hour to hour for his life tj 
resolved upon attempting liis escape, and charged Ash- 
burnham with the execution. "I'hc message was con¬ 
veyed to him by Legge, who was still permitted to 
attend the king. Sir John Berkley was associated in 
the proj(’Ct with reluctance on the king’s part, and at 
the request of Ashburnham.| The first consideration 

* That .1 h'ttcr was hhowti Jiy Wh.'illey to the king the clay before his 
flight 18 eertaiii The king, in a letter ieft bv bun on Ins table lor Wjuil- 
ley, sais, m a |)oslMript, “ I aissure yon that it was not tlie letter you 
.showed me to-dav that made me take tint, resolution, nor any advertise- 
inent ot that kind.” The Journals of the I.ords (sec Lords’.Tourn Kov. 
J‘J biT? ; and I’.irl Hist in 7SS ) show that the fetter oi L K was eoni- 
muiiieated by Whalley, apiu'ridecl to the king’s letter; and the fact of 
Cromwell’s haiing wiitten a letter to Whalley, but not Whalley’s having 
shown It to the King, .apiicar'c from *^he Commons' Journ Nov lt>17. 

There is, however, m I’ock's JJmf/i'raffi CtDiosn (bb ix p. dS Xt ) 
a letter winch would lix at oiire upon Cromwell the faet of liaving written 
to Whalley a letter intimating dangi'r to the king, and ,\h(nvn io him ht/ that 
officer. It prolesses to be addressed by Whalley to the spe.iker I>enthall, 
tor the purpose of giving bim, at his request, the p.irticulars of the king’s 
escape, and says, near the close, “ Wheroa.s, Mr Speaker, you demand of 
me what that letter was I showed the Wing the day be went .iway, Thu 
letter 1 shall show you; but with your leave, I slial) fust aequaiiit you 
with tlic aiillmr, .S.c 'J'he aiitlinr is lieutenant-general Cromwell, Kc ” He 
gives as Ills reason for showing it to the king, “ that he (the Wing) might 
be assured our geiieial olheers abborred so bloody and villainous a fact, 
and that I might get a nearer admiltaiice to his m.ijesty, that so 1 might 
better observe bim.*’ IVek's account of this letter is <>pc.i to suspicion lie 
merely says, “ I roma MS of Mr Oudart’s handwriting, now in the hands 
of the publisher ” 'I'he MS of tbcKikon llasilikc was in tlie h.indwining 
of the same Mr. Oudart, .nid bis name is inlioduced in tins letter wdb 
suspicious idausibility It is also strange that Wlialley should in this letter 
“ first acquaint,” the speaker, with the author, alter having before n.micd 
the author to the house (Sec Jour Nov lt>48 ) 

There is some eoiihrination in the following p.issage m ma)or llim- 
tiiigdou's “ Reasons lor laving down his Commissum ”—“ Cromwell,” 
he s.ays, " would often sav those iicople (the new agitators) w(>rc a 
giddy headed party, .and that there w.is no trust nor truth in them, 
and to tliiit purpose wrote a letter to colonel Whalley, on the day that the 
king went from Hampton Court, intimating doubtfully that Ins majesty’s 
person was in danger by tliem, and tli.it be bliould keep out guard to prevent 
them, w'hich letter w.is presently shown to the king by eoloiul Whalley ” 

t Ash. Narrative, Xo ” W^heii wee came (says ^shlmrnhain), I told 
Itis majestic Ibat Mr Legg had deliver’d bis pleasure to us, to provide tor 
his goeuig from tlUMice, and woe W'cre verie readie to obev him ; but 1 did 
moat iiuuibly begg of liim, that hec would Aec pleased to situ whither really 
and m vet le deede he was afiatd uj htshje m that place, tor hia goeuig from 
thenro seemed to us an occasion of a vent* grCiM change m his afl'.urea 

“ Ills majesty profesh d to God, that hce had greate cnvsc to njiprckend 
sotnc attempt u]Hm Ins f>ei sou, and did expect evene hoiit e when it ihovld 
bee. I reply'll, that it did not then become us to make anieju) tker enquiry, 
but to apply ourselves to the discharge of our duties; and, therefore, if liis 
niajcstiu would hee pleascxi to s.^y^ whither hee would goe, wee would carry 
him thither, or loose ouiselves in the endeavour of it ”—Vol. ii p HI. 

J Charles at first objected positively to Berkley’s being employed (Ash. 
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was the king’s place of retreat. Charles proposed Jersey, 
from its facilities of escape to the continent. Ashburn- 
ham over-ruled this proposition, as equivalent to giving; 
up the king’s cause, and proposed London, but wdth the 
condition of previous concert \^ith the Scots commission¬ 
ers, who should meet him at the house of the lord mayor. 
The Scots, who,” says Ashburnliam, were then at 
Hampton Court, and had made several overtures of 
their service,” joined earnestly and unanimously when 
this plan was proposed to them, but after a night's 
reflection, to the king’s amazement, their minds were 
changed. It is, however, due to them to add, in tlie 
words of Ashburnhain, that they handsomely oft’ered 
to w^ait upon him in the utmost dangers, as private 
persons, not as public ministers.” Ashburnliam, en¬ 
couraged, he says, by a conversation wdtli colonel Ham¬ 
mond, piopOHcd the Isle of Wight, of which Hammond 
was governor. This fatal, but assuredly well-meant 
counsel, was the more readily adopted that the governor 
was the nephew of doctor Hammond, one of the king’s 
favourite chajdaius. 

On the night of the 11th of November, while the 
king was supposed hy colonel Whalley to be writing in 
his private cabinet, he retired secretly from Hampton 
('ourt, and arrived next morning with Ashburnham, 
lierklcy, and Lcgge, on the coast of Hampshire. Ash- 
burnham’s plan w’as that the king should remain con¬ 
cealed at the house of sir John Oglander, in the island, 
until his attendants should have sounded the dispo¬ 
sition of the governor. Charles liad approved this course, 
hut now preferred remaining at Titchfield House*, whilst 
Ashburnham and Berkley proceeded to the Isle of VVight. 

The two envoys have severally given minute anil 
conflicting particulars of their ill-omened mission. 
Berkley’s account has been long before the w'orld, and 
is blended with Clarendon’s rambling, but interesting 


Nair) Bcrkloy h.is traducpd Asliburnliam, at least by insinuation, ficr- 
liajis from envy oi lus biglicr favour with then master, 

* Lord Suulhainiiton’s, 
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fiction founded on fact, by succeeding historians.* 
He charges Ashburnham with having, in defiance of 
his remonstrances brought Hammond to the king at 
Titchfiold ; whilst the latter relates that his colleague 
opened the matter indiscreetly and abruptly with the 
question, Who do you think is near you ? " and upon 
Hammond’s readying “ he did not know,’* rejoined. 
The good king Charles, who is come from Hampton 
Court for fear of being privately murdered:” that as the 
governor after this«cauld easily discover the king’s retreat, 
he thought it better to conduct him at once to the 
presence of the king. Both are agieed that Hammond 
received Berkley’s communication with such a tremour, 
that he could scarcely keep his horse; that after some 
conference, he pledged himself to make good to the 
king whatever should under the circumstances stated 
be expected of a man of honour and honesty.” f 

Charles, upon being informed of Hammond’s accom- 
])anying them, declared that he should be made a pri¬ 
soner, and “ they had undone him.” Ashburnham 
offered to repair his error by despatching with his 
own hand the governor and the commandant of Cowes 
Castle, by whom alone he was attended. But the king 
could calculate the value of character, and was more¬ 
over not cruel. He paced the room, weighing,” says 
Ashburnham, W'hat 1 had proposed to himre¬ 
jected an assassination which would recoil uj)on him¬ 
self; admitted to kiss his hand” the governor and 
commandant, who were waiting impatiently in the court 
below ; cTideavoured to cajole Hammond with admirable 
dissimulation — for dissimulation, a vice in others, is 
an accomplishment in kings — and accompanied him 

* Many curious instances of Clarendon’s want of accurary and scrupl'i 
wl! 1)0 iouiid in lord Ashburnham’s " Vindication” of his ancestor. The 
first seven books, ending with March, 1{)4.'), and written by him in Sciily 
and Jcrs«'>, are fre<|U(*ntly contradicted by his own collection of state 
papers, and tlu* reinanider of the work was composed hy him in his exile, 
after a lapse of several years when his recoUecliori of events became faded 
or confused. Sume u( h'ls mistakes, corrected by the on^inul editors, have 
been revealed in the recent Oxtord edition. 

t Ash Nan. 
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with seeming cheerfulness and confidence to Carisbrook 
Castle in the Isle of Wight.* 

From the foregoing premises the inference is con¬ 
clusive that the flight of Charles to the Isle of AV'ight 
was the result, not of impulses given by Cromwell and 
Ireton, hut of fluctuating counsels and casualties in which 
they had no share# It is further said, that they ap¬ 
pointed Hammond, their creature, to the government of 
the Isle of Wight, for the purpose of entrapping the king. 
This statement is equally groundless.There arc extant 
two letters of Cromwell and Ireton to Hammond t, which 
prove him by no means a person upon whose compli¬ 
ance they could reckon ; and it expressly appears from 
the letter of Cromwell, that Hammond, ilissatisfied with 
the proceedings of the army, spontaneously sought tlie go¬ 
vernment of tlie Isle of M’ight for retirement and quiet, ij: 


* It IS obvious from the accounts of both Berkley and Ashburnhatn, that 
Haninionil expressly, or by unplication, k.ivc the kinp to uiiderst.'ind that 
nothing was to be expected by hmi inconsistent with the duties of an 
othcer com missioned by the parliament. Ashburnham intiinates, nr as¬ 
sumes ^hi» langu.ige is vague' that the king was to be the sole judge be¬ 
tween hnnselt and Hammond of what was honourable and honest," 
which would be altogether absurd 

+ Ucpiibbshed in lord Ashburnham’s Appendix from Letters to and 
from Colonel llobert Hammond," Ac 

t " W.m; there not a little ol this” (the providential), s.-iys Cromwell, 
“when llobert Hammond, through dissatisfaction too, desired retirement 
from the army, and thought of quiet in the Isle of Wight V " This letter 
is interesting in other reflects U shows that Hammond considered the 
army bouiifl to yield obedience to the parliament, and contains CroinweH's 
justidcation of resnstance in the abstract and in the {Wticiilar case. 

“ You .say, ‘ Goil had appointed authorities among the nations, to which 
active or passive obeilicnce is to be yielded This resides in laigland in 
the parliament Therefore, active or nassivc, Ac.* Authorities and powers 
are the orduiaiice ot God. This or that splines is of huiniiti institution, 
and hniitdl, some with larger, others with stneter bonds, each one accord¬ 
ing to Its constitution. I do not therefore think the authorities may do 
any thing, and yet such obedience due, hut all agree, there are cases, in 
which It 18 lawful to resist If so, your ground tails, and so likewise the 
inference Indeed, dear Robin, not to multiply words, the query is, 
whether ours be such a case ? This ingenuously is the true question. To 
this I shall say nothing, though 1 could say very much ; but only desire 
thee to see what thou fiiidest in thy own heart as to two or three plain 
considerations; 1st, Whether salus popuh be a sound position ? Mly, 
Whether, in the way in hand, really and before the Lord, before whotn 
conscience must stand, this be provided for; or the whole fruit of the 
war like to be frustrated, and all most like to turn to what it was, and 
worse. And this contrary to engagements, declarations, implicit cove¬ 
nants with those who ventured their lives upon those covenants and 
engagements, without whom, perhaps, in equity, relaxation ought not to 
be. StUy, Whether this army be not a lawful power, called by God to 
oppose and fight against the king uixin some stated grounds j and being in 

o 3 
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The parliament, meanwhile, between the new agita¬ 
tions in the army and the king’s flight, — itself njore- 
over, unsupported without, and disorganized within — 
was in the most precarious condition. News arrived 
from the commissioners, from Cromwell, and from 
Fairfax, of the escape of the king. His letter!: to 
the commissioners, and to colonel Whalley, were com¬ 
municated at the same time. It was suspected that 
he lay concealed in London ; and the two houses 
immediately voted that any person concealing him in¬ 
curred the forfeiture of estate and life. Intelligence 
soon came of his being in the custody of Harnmoml 
at Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight. Ham¬ 
mond received instant oiders from the parliament, in 
return, to guard the king with the utmost vigilance, 
and treat him with all respect.* The parliament at 
the same time proceeded with a series of propositions 
to be submitted to the king. They were anticipated by 
a letter from him, in which he pleaded scruples of con¬ 
science against the abolition of episcopacy, and returned 
once more to his demand of treating personally in 
London. 

The Scots commissioners, who abhorred the growth 
of independency and toleration, and were long intriguing 
with the king, urged with great earnestness the king’s 
demand to treat personally in London, and objected to 
the proceeding % propositions. It was resolved, by 
way of compromise, that the four following proposals 
should be submitted to him for his assent, viz : 

“ 1. That a bill be passed into an act by his ma¬ 
jesty, for settling of the militia of the kingdom. 

2. That a bill be passed, for his majesty's calling 
in of all declarations, oaths, and proclamations against 
the parliament, and those who have adhered to them. 


power to su(*h endst, may not oppose one name of authority for those ends 
as well us anothci ? the outward authority, that called them, not by their 
power making the quarrel lawful; but it bang so m itstif. Tl so, it may 
oe, acting will be justified in foro humano.”—WsAfrurn/iam, vok iL 
App, I'p. .'54—515 
• May, Second Civil War 
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?>. That those lords who were made aficr the great 
seal w as carried to Oxford may be made incapable of 
sitting in the house of peers, 

4. 4'hat powder may be given to the two houses of 
parliament to adjourn, as the two houses of parliament 
shall think fit/’ * 

The ScotSi objected and protested against this pro¬ 
ceeding, and still insisted upon treating with the king 
in London. 

Charles, meanwhile, sent Berkley from the Isle of 
\Tight witli letters to Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, 
at ^\4ndsor. ’fhey refused him a private meeting, and 
desired him to present his letters before the council of 
officers. Cromwell and Ireton treated him w'ith freez¬ 
ing reserve. He should have been better prepared for 
his rc(*e]>tion than he professes to have been. Joyce 
joined him on the way, by design or accident, escorted 
him to Oxford, and informed him, in the course of con¬ 
versation, that the king’s being brought to trial was 
“ discoursed among the agitators." In the evening of 
the day on which he appeared before the council of 
officers he had a secret interview' with a general officer, 
whom he does not name, and was informed by him of 
the reconciliation, already mentioned, between Crom¬ 
well, Ireton, and the hew agitators, with the startling 
addition, that the former, by way of peace-offering, had 
given up the king. Berkley immediately despatched a 
confidential letter, in cypher, to Charles, and j)roceeded 
to London, where he entered into communication with 
lords Lauderdale and Lanerick. 

The four bills, voted by both houses on the 14th, 
were submitted on the 24th of December by commis¬ 
sioners, for his assent, to the king.t 

Charles, meanwhile, had come to an understanding 1648. 
through Lauderdale and Lanerick with the Scotch com¬ 
missioners. They protested against the proceeding of the 

* Select 'fraots, i If)8. May, Second Civil War. Pari, Hist, iii, 779. 

Jvords’ Journ. Dec 1G47. 
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parliaiDentj and, after ten days' deliberation, he refused 
his assent. 

A secret treaty was signed between the hing and the 
Scots, in which he bound himself to renounce episco¬ 
pacy, and accept the covenant in solemn parliament of 
both kingdoms; with this condition, that the refusal of it 
should not be penal, and that the common service m»ght 
continue to be used by himself. The Scots, on their 
part, engaged to restore the king by treaty, or by arms. 
The king thus put his hand to a secret treaty for the 
abolition of prelacy, in the face of his plea of conscience, 
and his profession rather to meet the alternative of 
death. It may be said for him, with moie truth than 
advantage, that, casuist as he was, he took the engage¬ 
ment with a mental reservation against performing it. 
It is certain that he contemplated a war between the 
Scots and English; that he encouraged the cavaliers to 
prepare to take the field.* He doubtless looked for 
such a result as would enable him to remodel church 
government in a manner favourable to prelacy ; and no 
reasonable person will deny that, however vicious the 
king’s views of government in state, a church hierarchy 
imposed by him would be more comprehensive and mild 
than the bigot covenant. 

The Scots commissioners, for some time enemies 
under tlie mask of friends, could not always control 
their anger. They were, moreover, anxious to wipe 
away the reproach of having sold their sovereign, 
Having obtained the king’s signature to the secret 
treaty, they left the island to prepare for war, o» his 
behalf, upon the parliament of England. 

Charles had already resolved upon his escape, and 
charged Ashburnham once more with the execution.t 


• Seo hU orders to lord Capel m Clnrcndon, t. 475. et seq. 
f The king, therefore, did not doubt the fidelity of Ashburnham, of 
which no doubt can now be entertained by anybody T’hfrc is no fair 
ground for even questioning his discretion. It is true that his advice and 
conduct proved unfortunate, but there u not a more vulgar or fallacious 
criterion than the event Lord Ashburnham’s “ Vindication,” contains 
a valuable exposure of Clarendon’s intidolities as a historian. It is to be re* 
gretted that he overdoes and is somewhat passionate in his triumph. 
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Ashburnham readily undertook to conduct him ■ to the 
coast, and advised a message from him to the queen, 
desiring her to send with the utmost speed a French 
vessel to Southampton, under pretence of trading, to 
be at Ashburnham’s disposal for the conveyance of the 
king to France, which," he adds, was discreetly 
performed." * 

Meanwhile, increasing difficulties and dangers en¬ 
vironed him. The parliamentary commissioners who 
waited on him with the four bills suspected the treaty 
with the Scots, and his intended escape from the 
island. Hammond, the governor, probably on their 
suggestion, removed Ashburnham, Berkley, and Legge 
from their attendance on the king's person, and doubled 
his guards. 

This was soon followed by a blow more fatal to his 
authority and life. The report of his answer, made 
by the commissioners to both houses, produced in the 
house of commons a tempestuous delate, and a reso¬ 
lution of momentous consequence. During the great 
period of the civil war and commonwealth, most un¬ 
fortunately, the parliamentary history contains little else 
than short abstracts and state papers. There are a 
few meagre notices of the debate on this occasion, by a 
member of the house, but a partisan.f It was moved, 

* Clarendon, whose offers of service »nd gross flatteries were rejected by 
the queen, has insinuated against her the wickedness nf preventing her 
husband's flight to Prance, lest tiis presence should disturli her intimacy 
with lord Jerinyii; and the charge is echoed from Warburton to Hallam. 
But it is clear that, when she saw his life in danger, she u<icd her utmost 
cflorts for his escape fscc Berkley’s and Ashburnham's Narratives); and 
with her fearless and impassioned temper, it was natural that she should 
advise his remaining in England whilst he had any hope left. Even Ash. 
burnham,un the spot, was against his leaving the lungdom, as equivalent to 
throwing up the game. 

t Walker, the presbyterian historian of indefiendency, Mr. Godwin 
(Commonweaith, ii. 493 note) refuses all credit to the “ Account of the 
Sjiocchcs," given by Walker, who, however, is substantially confirmed by 
May (Origin and Progress of the Second Civil War; Select IVacts, by 
Cursitor Baron Maseres), as follows : 

“ On the third of January, the house of commons debated of this denial 
of the king; the dispute was sharp, vehement, and high, about the state 
and government of the commonwealth; and many plain speeches made of 
the kin^s obstinate avcrsencss, and the people’s too long patience; it was 
there amrmed, that the king, by his denial, had denied tiib protection to 
the people of England, for which only tfUhjection is due from them ; that, 
one being taken away, tiie other falls to the gruund. That it is very un. 
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in pursuance of the report, that no further address 
or a])plicatiori be made to the king, or message received 
from him, without the consent of both houses, under 
the penalties of high treason.* The supporters of the 
resolution are alone named. Sir Thomas \V’'roth having 
said that kings of late carried themselves as if they 
weie more fit for bedlam than Tophet, made three pro¬ 
positions : — to confine the king in some inland for¬ 
tress, to impeach him, and to lay him by in settling 
the government,— “ he cared not,” ho said, what 
form of government were set uj), so it were not by 
kings or devils.” I reton spoke with a moderation of 
more deadly force. He said, the king liad denied 
that protection to the people which was the condition of 
obedience to him; that after long i)aticnee they should 
now at last show themselves resolute; that they 
should not desert the brave men who had fought for 


just and absurd, that the pailiamcnt (having so often tried the king’, 
atlections) sltould now betray to an iiuidacaldc enoinv, tiulli themselves 
and all those i‘i lends, who, iii a most just e.uise, had valiaiitlv adveutiireil 
their lives and fortunes , that nothing was now lett for them to do, but to 
take care tor the satety of themselves and their fiiends, and settle rlie 
commonwealth (since otherwise it could not be) without the king” — 
A/fficrcA', Sc/t'ci Tincts, i 108 . 

* Tlie following is the text of tins famous resolution, or senes of reso. 
lutions — 

" 'J'hc lords and commons assembled m pailiament, after many addresses 
to his majesty, for the preventing and ending this unnatural war, raised 
by him against the parliament and kingdom, liaving lately sent tour bills 
to his majesty, which did contain only matter of safetv ami sei virity to the 
parliament and kuigdom, referring the composure ot other difleiences to a 
persona) treaty with his m.ajc.sty; and having roeeivcd an absolute nc- 
gatn e, do hohl themselves obliged to use their utmost eiide ivoiirs, speedily 
to settle the present government, in such a way, as may bung the greatest 
security to this kingdom, in the enjoyment of the laws and liberties thereof, 
and, in order thereunto, and that the houses may receive uo delay nor ni. 
terruptioMs in so great and necessary a work, they have taken Uiese reso¬ 
lutions, and passed these votes following, viz : 

“The lords and commons do declare, That they will make no further 
addresses or applications to the king 

“ Resolved, &c Uy the lords and commons assembled in parluiment, 
that no anplieation or address be made to the king by any [leisuii whatso¬ 
ever, williout the leave of both bouses. 

“ iie.solvul, Ac Uy the lords and eoinmons, asscniblcHl in parliament 
that the ]ierson or persons, that shall make bioacli ol tins outer, sha]\ 
incur the penalty ot high treason. 

“ Resolved, Ac That the lords and roramotis do declare, That they will 
receive no moie aiiv message from the king, and do eiijnni, That no person 
whatsoever, do piesumc to receive or bung any uics»age from the king to 
both, or either of the houses ol parliament, oi any other poison "-^Select 
Tracts, i. lui). 
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them beyond all possibility of retreat or forgiveness, 
and who would never forsake the parliament—unless the 
parliament first forsook them.'’ After some further 
debate,” says the author who has recorded these 
speeches, ‘‘ Cromwell brought up the rear. It was 
time, he said, to answer the public expectation, that 
they were able and resolved to govern and defend the 
kingdom by their own power; and teach the people 
they had nothing to hope from a man whose heart God 
hardened in obstinacy. Do not,” said he, let the 
army think themselves betrayed to the rage and malice 
of an irreconcilable enemy, whom they have subdued 
for your sake, from whom they should meet revenge 
and justice — do not diive them to despair, lest they 
seek safety by other means than adhering to you, who 
will not stick to yourselves — and (laying his hand on 
his sword) how destructive such a resolution in them 
w'ill he to you all, 1 tremble to think, and leave you to 
judge.” A preliminary resolution, involving the prin¬ 
ciple*, was carried by a majority of 141 to Q2 ,— 
exhibiting, doubtless, the respective numbers of the 
monarchists and republicans. 

The lords, after two days of discussion or delay, con¬ 
curred with the commons. 'J’hcir compliance is ascribed, 
by the historian of independency, to a letter of the 
commons to Fairfax, desiring from him a military 
guard to occupy VV^'liitehall and the Mews. Warwick 
and Manchester recorded their dissent by a protest. 

The army immediately sent up two declarations: one 
of adhesion to the house of commons upon the reso¬ 
lution first ])assed; the other to the lords, disclaiming 
hostility to the peerage. A deputation of seven colonels 
and other officers, appointed by Fairfax, and hearing a 
letter from liim, presented these addresses, and received 
the thanks of both houses, t 

• See last note. 

t Joum. Lords and Commons, Jan. 3. and 15. 1648, and May’s Ongln 
and Progress of the Second Civil War. 'J'he winding up of the Dcclar. 
ation, the., refutes the slanderous and sneering impertinence which has 
represented the republican officers as cantiog hypocrites or drivelling 
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The commissioners of the states of Scotland now took 
their leave in a letter of implied menace and avowed 
discontent, addressed to the speaker of the house of 
peers. Hitherto the executive power of the parliament, 
or commonwealth, was vested in “ a committee of both 
kingdoms/’ so called, holding its sittings at Derby 
H ouse. The Scots commissioners ceaserl to influence 
English affairs since the departure of their army, — an 
effect which it is strange they did not foresee. Upon 
their retirement, the executive functions of the govern¬ 
ment were vested in a “ committee of safety,” consist¬ 
ing of seven j)eers and thirteen commoners ; also holding 
its sittings at Derby House; and newly empowered 
to raise forces, when they saw occasion, for the main¬ 
tenance of peace.* 

Fairfax, in compliance with the vote and letter of the 
house of commons, detached forces of horse and foot to 
occupy Whitehall, the royal mews, and the Tower of 
London. Tlie house of commons issued a “declaration 
of reasons*’ for the vote of non-communication with the 
king. This document, unlike the compact and vigorous 
papers in the name of the army, is long ^nd laboured. 


faiiatu'H, who burlesqued Scripture by rhapsodies, which they railed “ in- 
apiratioii." They were men who fought and reasoned with equal bold- 
ness. 

Thus wc account that great business of a settlement to the kingdom, 
and secuiity to the pubhek interest thereof, by and with the king's con¬ 
currence, to be brought unto so clear a trial as that (upon the king’s 
denial of tlioso things) wc can sec no further hopes ol settlement or se¬ 
curity that way. 

“ And, therefore, understanding that upon the consideration of that 
denial, added to so many others, the honourable house ot commons, by 
several votes, upon Monday last, have resolved not to make any further 
address er application to the king, nor receive any from lum, nor to su/Iler 
cither in others We do freely declare for ourselves, and the army, that 
we are resolved, through the grace of God, firmly to adliero to, and stand 
by, the parliament, in the things voted last Monday, concerning the king, 
and in what shall be further necessary for prosecution thereof, and lor 
settling and securing of the parliament and kingdom, nitbout the king, 
and against him, or any other that shall hereafter partake with him.”— 
Select Tincls, i. iii. 

* The English members of the former committee were re appointed, wiih 
the exception of those who were under impcarliment, oi dead, 'flic new 
executive was composetl of lords Northumberland, Kent, Warwick, Man- 
Chester, Say, Wharton, and llobeitsj Ihcrrepoint, ricnncs, the Iwo Vain-s, 
Armine, Gerard, ilaslerig, Evelyn, Cromwell, St. Jolm, Wallop, Citw, 

id Drown. 
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ivithoiU discrimination or candour. It is a sort of in¬ 
dictment against Charles,recounting his overt acts against 
the nation, from his relations with Buckingham to his 
rejection of the four bills.* But it has one peculiar 
and important feature; — it made the king responsible 
ill his person, witliout reference to evil counsellors. It 
was opposed strenuously — among others, by Maynard, 
a time-serving lawyer and presbyterian — with legal 
technicalities. The parliament, he argued, dissolved 
itself by its vote of non-communication with the king.t 
It is easy to conceive the frivolity of such an argument 
addressed to men who, after having fought and van¬ 
quished the king, now held him a close prisoner, and 
ascended to the first principles of goveininent and obe¬ 
dience. The declaration, after several debates and 
amendments, was carried by a majority of eighty to 
fifty. J 

'I'he first quarter of tliis memorable year was tran¬ 
quil. I’lie parliament, supported by a devoted and 
gallant army, appeared victorious and secure. These 
appearances were ileceitful. In the sjiring there was a 
general presentiment of fearful events, with various 
rumours of secret consiiiracies. The cavaliers, or ma- 
lignants, so called, could not conceal their hopes. The 
preshyterians, actuated by sectarian bigotry and selfish 
party spirit, would obliterate all that had been done by 
the long parliament, including their own share in its 
achie\emcnts, rather than see religious toleration and 
political liberty established by the independents. § 

The king himself," says a contemporary writer of 
the highest credit, though set aside and confined 
within the Isle of Wight, was more formidable this sum¬ 
mer than in any other when he was followed by his 
strongest armies." || The pity of the vulgar, in most 
cases so humiliating, gave dignity and sacredness to 
the sufferings of a king who suffered so well. Even 

* See Pari. Hist in 817., &c. f See Clar. 5, 516. 

1 Corn Journ., Fob 11. 

4 May, Ofitgin and Progress of the Second Civil War. Select Tracts, i. 

V Ibid. 
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Cromweirs resolution is said to have given way to his 
sagacity. Having tried in vain to reconcile the pres- 
hyterians and independents, he proposed to the latter 
to relax and temporize with the king. * 

Insurrections, tumultuary and organized, soon broke 
out. The first explosion was in the city. A mere 
rabble assembled in Moorfields on a Sunday, in vio¬ 
lation of a Sabbath ordinance, broke into several houses 
and procured arms, then proceeded to Westminster with 
cries for the king, was driven back by a single troop 
of horse, obtained a reinforcement in the city, kept 
possession of the chief posts east of I'emple Bar that 
day and night, and was completely and easily dispersed 
next morning by Fairfax. Insuirectionary movements 
were visible at the same time in the metropolitan coun¬ 
ties of Surrey, Kent, and lilssex, in tlie eastern and 
northern counties, and in Wales. 

The presbyterians once more seemed to have the as¬ 
cendant. On the 24th of April, yo() members an¬ 
swered to a call of the house. The fii bt vote of the 
majority was to grant the prayer of a petition of the 
common council for the restoration of tlieir military 
postsand defences — the second, and more important, 
that the government of the kingdom should be by king, 
lords, and commons, and that a treaty should be opened 
with the king. This resolution passed on the 28th of 
April. As if to remove all doubt of the spirit which 
animated the party now dominant, an ordinance sub¬ 
jecting heresy and blasphemy to death or abjuration 
was revived. The grand juries of Essex, Surrey, and 
Kent, in the names of their respective counties, peti¬ 
tioned for the king’s restoration to his power and ho¬ 
nours. 

On the 26 th of May the Survey petitioners, abopt 
SOO in number, came up to Westminster with their 
petition, railed at the parliament, assaulted the mili¬ 
tary guard, and were soon routed, with the loss of some 
lives, by two companies of horse and foot. 

• Ludlow, i C38- 
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The Kentish petitioners, assemliled at Blackheath in 
arms, under the orders of lord Goring, presented a more 
formidable array. Whilst Fairfax advanced to Black- 
heath, Goring fell back upon Greenwich, and having tried 
in vain to open a correspondence with the city, crossed 
the Thames into Essex, proceeded to Chelmsford, and 
in conjunction with sir Charles Lucas, a cavalier officer 
on parole, and loitlCapel, collected a large but tumultuary 
armed lorce. Fairfax having himself taken Maidstone, 
and despatched Ireton and llich against the insurgents 
in Canterbury and Dover, pursued Goring across the 
Thames, and drove him into Colchester. Goring, who 
made no stand in the field, resisted an assault of seven 
hours by Fairfax with unexpected vigour, and main¬ 
tained the ])lace. 

Meanwhile the flame of insurrection broke out with 
violence in other quarters. Three officers, who had 
served tlie parliament with credit, colonels Foyer, FowelJ, 
and Langho'-ne, were gained over and commissioned by 
the prince of M'ales. They were already in possession 
of Pembroke Castle, and raised an airay of about 8000 
Welshmen.* This insurrection was regarded as so 
serious, that the su})pression of it was assigned to Crom¬ 
well. On Ills arrival, colonel Uortoii, with only 3000 
men, hail already routed the main army of Laagliorne, 
who sought refuge wdth Foyer in Pembroke Castle. 
Cromwell charged colonel Eure with the siege of Chep- 
stowe, which was soon taken, and took the siege of Pem¬ 
broke Castle upon himself. It held out two months in 
the hands of men who had offended past forgiveness, 
and surrendcr(‘d at discretion on the lltli of July. 
Lunghornc, Pojcr, and Powell were condemned death 
as traitors. After several months* imprisonment it was 
ordered that one only, to be determined by lot, should 
suffer. The lot fell upon Foyer, and he was executed. 

An example of more questionable severity w'as made 
by Fairfax. C'olchester capitulated on the terms of pro- 

• May, Origin and Progress of the Second Civil War, 
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tection to the inhabitants, and freedom to the soldiers; 
but with the hard condition that the superior officers, 
for the very reason that they had made so brave a de- 
fence, should surrender themselves prisoners at dis¬ 
cretion. This barbarous principle pervaded the laws of 
warfare at the time throughout Europe. Lords Goring 
and Capel, sir C’iiarles Lucas, sir George Lisle, and other 
officers, were tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
die, Lucas and Lisle were selected for execution, whilst 
their companions solicited that they should share the 
same fate. 

Tlie earl of Holland, with the young duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, his brother lord Francis Villiers, the carl of 
Peterborough, general Dalbier, and otlier persons of 
name, raised the king’s standard in Kent with about 
1000 horse, attempted vainly, like Goring, to open 
a correspondence with the city, was routed by a detach¬ 
ment from the army of Fairfax, with the loss of lord 
Francis Villiers slain, and pursued to St. Neot’sin Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, where he was made prisoner. Dalbier was 
cut down by the parliamentarians in their indignation 

at his treacherv, Holland was confined in AV’arwick 
¥ 

Castle, and the Duke of Buckingham escaped lo France. 

Whilst the earl of Holland was thus imiuspiciously 
engaged for the king against the parliament, Ins brother 
the earl of Warwick was serving the ])arliament as ad¬ 
miral of tlic fleet. M'arwick had Ixvn removed from 
his post of admiral in 1()45 ; and Batten, vice-admiral, 
with other presbyterian officers, was displaced by the 
independents at the close of l647. Kainsborough, 
whose education had been naval as well as military, and 
who ^as the son of the distinguislied naval commander 
of that name, had now the commission of vice-admiral. 
Upon presenting himself on board, in the Dowms, to the 
fleet, the sailors would not acknowledge his authority, 
put him ashore, declaring that they were f or the king, and 
would serve under the prince of Wales, and soon after 
made sail for the coast of Holland, where the prince then 
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was with his brother the duke of York,who had escaped 
from England by the earnest advice of the king.* 

Warwick, in this emergency, was reappointed high 
admiral, proceeded to the Downs, where tlie insurgent 
fleet still lay, and failed to win back the seamen. JH e 
next took the command of four ships at rortsmouth; 
whilst the prince of Wales, with a fleet of nineteen sail, 
of which seven or eight were English, sailed from Hel- 
voetsluys to Yarmouth, attempted a landing, w'^aj^re- 
pulsed, proceeded to the mouth of the Thames, anJfted 
to obtain money from the merchants of London on the 
condition of not capturing their vessels, or, as he called 
it, of protecting their trade. Ilis next and last attempt 
was to relieve the castle of Deal, which held for the king ; 
and here, as at Yai mouth, he was again unsuccessful. 

By this time (the middle of August) M'^arwick had 
collected a fleet which outnumbered that of the prince. 
The two fleets observed each other for two days without 
firing a gun. Warwick's forbearance was less gallant 
than sagacious. The prince of Wales put back to HeL 
voetsluys, and was followed by the admiral of the par¬ 
liament, who permitted his men to go ashore, with 
instructions to persuade their comradek back to their 
duty. The sailors, a simple-minded race, who loved 
their country, now saw in themselves the outcast fol¬ 
lowers of an exiled prince, accepted the pardon which 
Warwick was empowered to offer thorn from the parlia¬ 
ment, and for the most part returned with their ships 
to their country and their obedience. 

The authority of the parliament was now resisted 
only in one quarter, but a quarter the most danger¬ 
ous — the northern counties on the borders of Scot- 

♦ 

land. Berwick was surprised and occupied by sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, Carlisle by sir Thomas Glen- 
bam and sir Philip Musgrave. Pomfret castle was 

• May, Origin and Proness of the Second Civil War See a minute 
account of thus mutiny, m the recent Life of .TameB II. from his MS. 
Memoirs, vni i }>. 40. — He ascribes it to a single indivulual named Lin« 
dale, a boatswain 

VOL. VI. 
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next seized by a body of royalists, and the commandant 
treacherously slain.* 

Lambert commanded in the north with a part of the 
army of Fairfax and the commission of major-general. 
This officer, with his few regiments of tried and well- 
ordered soldiers, would probably have retaken those places 
and routed the tumultuary forces of the royalists, if the 
latter were not encouraged by the daily expectation of an 
arnjjfcof ii0,0()0 men from Scotland. Jle theiefore re- 
strirod his operations to confining the insurgents within 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, preventing insurrection 
in the counties of York and Lancaster, and organising 
new forces to resist this third invasion of the Scots. 

Early in May a letter, which may be regarded by 
implication as a declaration of hostilities, was addressed 
by the Scottish to the English parliament. ''I’he Scots 
made some demands, the modesty of which may be 
judged from the following: the strict enforcement of 
the covenant; the establishment of the presbytery ; the 
extirpation of heresies and schisms ; the disbanding of 
the heictic and schismatic army of Fairfax ; the release 
and restoration of the king. Nothing w'as less expected 
or thought of than compliance W'itli these demands. 
The Scotch parliament, therefore, began its military 
preparations before the letter was despatched, and the 
bearer had scarcely reached London when it voted an 
army of 50,000 foot and (iOOO horse to make war 
upon the parliament of England. 

Were the people of Scotland unanimous, the trial of 
strength and valour bctw'een the hardy, courageous, and 
enthusiastic army of the smaller kingdom on the one 
side, and a fraction only, but comprising the elect of 
the population, of the larger kingdom, directed by the 
superior spirits of the age, would have been a spectacle 
for nations to look on with admiring interest. Lnt 
Scotland was divided by two of the most irreconcilable 
elements of discord — paity ambition and religious zeal. 
Hamilton his brother, and his friends, swayed tlie par- 

* May, Ongia and Piogress of tl>c Second Civil ^Var. 
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liament in favour of the king; whilst the kirk ministers, 
from fanatical zeal, Argyle, Loudon, Leven, and others, 
from hatreil of the Hainiltons, condemned the terms of 
the secret treaty, and impeded the preparations for war. 
The ministers, intolerant and vulgar fanatics, de¬ 
nounced the secret treaty, and its relaxations of the 
covenant, as impious and blasphemous, and, in their pro¬ 
phetic fury, augured and invoked God’s wrath upon 
the invasion.* It was not till the middle of tTdjjM 
Hamilton was enabled to enter England wd^Wnly 
10,000 foot and 4000 horse, ominously charged, like the 
Roman tiiumvir in his I’arthian expedition, with the 
solemn curse of those spiritual tribunes of the people.t 
The English parliament, with much reluctance on 
the part of the lords, voted the Scots enemies, and 
ordered (hornwell, opi>ortunely disengaged by the sur¬ 
render of Pembroke castle, to march against Hamilton. 
Lambert, to whom colonel Lilbuvnc had been sent with 
a reinforcement, had ordeis to decline giving battle until 
Cromweil should come up I, retreated before Hamilton, 
hut retarded his march by frequent skirmishes. 

There was little unison between the insurgent and 
invading forces. The conscience of Hamilton's cove¬ 
nanters refused the communion of bloodshed with Lang- 
daJe’s prelatists and papists. 

Cromwell had by this time joined Lambert, taken the 
command, and was at the head of about 10,0(X) men. lie 
fell upon Langdale by surprise § ; drove him back, after 
a brave resistance, upon the main army of Hamilton; 
and completely routed the whole army, constituting the 
last hope of the king. About 1000 were slain, and 
4000 made prisoners. This famous battle was fought 
near the walls of Preston on the 17 th of August. 
Hamilton retreated before Crornwc'll with the wreck of 
his army, defended the pass called Winwick with great 
courage for some hours, reached Warrington on the 
19 th, was again attacked by Cromwell with such vigour. 

May, Origin and Progress of the Second Civil War. f Ibid. 

t Uubli. VII. \ Oar. vi. 
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that he fled with only a body of horse towards Scotland, 
and surrendered himself to lord Grey at Uttoxeter, on 
the 25th of August. General Bailey, and the noted Urry, 
were made prisoners at Warrington. Langdale soon 
fell into the hands of the parliamentarians. General 
Monroe had remained behind Hamilton, near the border, 
with 3000 horse and foot. Cromwell recovered and 
garrisoned Carlisle and Berwick ; pursued Monroe into 
Argyle, with whom he was in correspond* 
enciPfccompanied him to Edinburgh, where Hamilton’s 
party was already deposed, and that of Argyle invested 
with the government; was feasted at the castle, and 
thanked as “ the preserver of Scotland under God."'t 

The great crisis of the second civil war was now 
ended in the triumph of the independents. At the 
commencement, the chances were incalculably against 
them, — however doubtful the issue between the pres- 
byterians and the king. Their success is the visible 
result of the ability and energy of their operations — of 
the want of method and capacity in the operations of 
their adversaries. The insurrections in Rent, Surrey, 
Essex, and Wales — even the mutiny of the fleet — 
were based upon the expectation of being supported by 
the Scots. Fairfax and Cromwell crushed the former — 
Warwick neutralised the latter — not only before the 
Scotch invasion, but with such rapidity of execution as to 
prevent mutual support or concert between the several in¬ 
surgent bodies. Hamilton, it is true, found the northern 
insurrection merely checked, and still in full force; but 
the surrender of Pembroke castle disengaged Cromwell, 
whilst Fairfax was in a condition to detach reinforce¬ 
ments to the north. It has been seen with what facility 
the insurgent and invading forces were annihilated. 

The republicans had a further element of success, 
in those great principles which are conveyed in iheir 
significant and famous phrase of “ the good old cause.” 
A good cause is not always worthily espoused, and 

* May, Origin and Progress of the Second' Civil War. 

t Ibid 
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is often overwlielmed by circumstances or by brute force. 
But it may be laid down as a moral induction^ that 
a groat principle makes great champions, and that men, 
combating for a cause in which reason can applaud the 
impulses of imagination and sentiment, are uncon. 
querable. 

It is now necessary to go back to the proceedings 
of parliament, and the situation of the king. The 
first show of insurrection, it has been seen, ||||||||||ned 
the scale in the house of commons to the side oi the 
Presbyterians. In the long parliament, as in every 
other assembly of the same kind, there was a propor¬ 
tion of those timeserving and timid men, who are 
ever found with the more stirring or the stronger party 
for the time. Some of the republican leaders were called 
away to the army, and the turn of affairs seemed in favour 
of the monarchists. Hence the presbyterians, early in 
May, were enabled to carry in the house of commons 
the following among other resolutions: — that the king 
should be treated with on the basis of the propositions 
concerted with the Scots; that the solemn league and 
covenant should be maintained; that the impeached 
lord mayor and aldermen should be liberated from the 
Tower ; that the seven peers and eleven members under 
impeachment by the commons should be discharged. 

The concurrence of the house of lords, if that name 
may be given to a mere fraction of the peerage, was 
speedily obtained. 

On the 3d of July, three propositions were voted as 
preliminary to a personal treaty with the king ; viz., 
that the king should assent to the establishment of pres* 
bytery, and surrender the command of the militia, the 
former for three, the latter for ten years, and recall all 
proclamations against the parliament during the civil 
war. 

The place of negotiation was more vehemently dis¬ 
puted. London was insisted on by the presbyterians, 
whilst the independents held out for the Isle of WighL 
The question was left for that time undecided. 

u 3 
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Some meagre and, doubtless, biassed notices of this 
debate have been left by the writer already cited. * 
There appears to have been much heat and violence. 
Scott, the republican officer who figured at the rendez¬ 
vous of W^are, scouted the idea of a treaty, at any 
time or place, wdth so perfidious and implacable a 
prince : “ They,” said he, who draw the sword against 
a should throw away the scabbard ! ’’ It w^as replied 
to hi(|p^ by members not named, that some men gained by 
fishing in troubled waters, and that the army resembled 
horse-leeches, feeding upon the blood and marrow of 
the nation. The presbyterians contended tlmt tlie king 
.should be brought to London, upon considerations of 
dignity and safety. Who can assure us,” rejoined 
Scott, that the city will not make their peace with the 
enraged king, by offering our heads for a sacrifice, as 
the men of Samaria did the heads of the seventy sons 
Of Ashal?” 

It was proposed that the king should come to one of 
his palaces, not nearer than ten miles of London, upon 
the pledge of his royal word not to escape. Mildmay, 
Vane, and colonel Harvey urged in reply his former 
perjury. Sir Symonds d’Ewes said, the parliament, 
was not in a state to stand upon terms. ‘^Your silver,” 
said he, ^‘is clipped, your gold shipped, your ships 
revolted, yourselves contemned, your Scots friends en¬ 
raged, the city and kingdom alienated from you.” lu 
this low condition, the parliament, he said, had no hope 
but in a speedy settlement with the king. The repub¬ 
licans were not daunted. After some further debate, the 
Isle of Wight was decided on. The point was thus 
carried in favour of the independents, to whom, perhaps, 
it was conceded by the presbyterians. to expedite the 
negotiation. 

In the beginning of August, it was settled that 
a personal treaty should be opened with the king. The 
presbyterians, at the same time, attempted to rid them¬ 
selves of Cromwell by an impeachment. Huntingdon, 

, * Walker’b Hist of Imlepfodcncy 
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formerly major of his regiment, was the accusing wit¬ 
ness.* He gave in to the house of lords the statement 
already cited, under the name of Sundry reasons for 
laying down his commission,” and swore to the triitii 
of its contents. Cromwell was at this time on his 
march against the Scots. The accusation, however 
false or frivolous, would have proved fatal to him, had 
he been defeated by Hamilton : he gained the victory 
of Preston, and the impeachment was suffered t||die, 
whilst he proceeded in triumph to Edinburgh. It was not 
till the beginning of Se})tember, that the commissioners 
of both houses proceeded to the Isle of Wight for the 
purpose of the treaty. It is necessary to glance in re¬ 
trospect once more to the king. 

C'harles, after his refusal of the four bills, w^as 
watched, rather than confined, more rigorously, and 
the attendance upon his person, both in number 
and form, retrenched. These severities, if such they 
should he called under the circumstances, have been 
grossly exaggerated by his partisans, and after them 
by succeeding historians.+ He was in readiness to 
escape, and probably would have succeeded, if a sud¬ 
den change of wind had not kept off the Ereiich 
vessel sent over by tlie queen.;}; Ills first attempt was 
on the 28th of May. O.shorne, an attendant given him 
by the parh’ament, touched with respect and pity, pro¬ 
cured him aqna forth' and a file, with which he re¬ 
moved a bar of his bed-room window, so as to admit 
the passing of his head. He rested satisfied with this 
trial, under the vulgar impression, that where there i.s 
room for the head to pass the body will follow. Upon 
making the attempt at night, he stuck fast between the 
bars, and after much difficulty drew himself back, with 
the assistance of Osborne. § The latter, by way of 

* Huntingdon is described by Milton as a suborned ivitncss. — “ That ac¬ 
cuser," snys he, “struck with remorse, came ot hiniKclf and besought 
Cromwell’s pardon, and freely confes'^ed by wliom he had been bubornecl." 

t See Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs, and Hume’s History, 

j Ashb. Narrative, Ac. 

^ This account, rejected as an idle tale by Clarendon, and even by Mr. 
Oodwin, IS placed above ail question by the following passage in Asli- 

' H 4 
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vindicating himself^ charged major Rolf with a design 
against the life of the king.* 

The commissioners of both houses accredited to 
treat, were lords Northumberland, Salisbury, Pembroke, 
Middlesex, and Say; Pierrepoint, the younger Vane, 
Hollis (who had returned from France and resumed his 
seat), Grimstone, Potts, Browne, Crewe, Glyn, Buck- 
ley, and lord Wainman. The king, with the consent 
of parliament, was attended by forty-two individuals, 
including personal friends and confidential advisers, 
named by himself. Among these were the duke of 
Richmond and marquis of Hertford, the earls of South¬ 
ampton and Lindsay, Juxon, Duppa, Hammond, Shel¬ 
don, his chaplains, andBridgeman, Palmer, Gardiner, and 
Cooke, his assisting counsel.t He was allowed to choose a 
place within the island, and named Newport. 

There were, it may be said, three parties to tliis 
treaty,— the presbyterians, the republicans, and the 
king. The first alone desired its conclusion, and speed¬ 
ily, before the return of Cromwell from the north. 
The republicans, represented by the younger Vane, 
interposed delays and obstacles. They were eager 
for a republic. The king’s concessions were imper¬ 
fect or evasive; he calculated upon escaping §, not¬ 
withstanding his royal word given to the parliament. 


burnimm’s Narrative: — Being confident of the assistance of one about 
him, and having discovered (iipun tryall) that hee could pass his bodie 
betweene the barrs ot the window ut his chamber, because hee found there 
was rfxnne enough fbr his head (the rule being that where the head can 
pass the body may); but inoht unhappily, hee inislooke the way oi moa. 
sure, for instead ot putting forth his head sidewayes, hcc did it right 
forward , by which error, when all things were adjusted fur his escape the 
second tunc, and that hee thought to put in execution, what hee thought 
ao sure (his passage through the window), hec stuck fast in it, and (as hee 
was pleased to send inee word) did strame so much in the attempt, as hee 
was m greate extieumity, though with long and paineful btruglings hee 
got back againe, without aiiic certaine notice t.'iken by anie man, but by 
him who waited to have served him when hec had come downe." — 

JVar II. l!ii!4. 

* Joum. Lords and Commons, June 19. and 17. See also Pari. Hist. iit. 
909, &c. 

t Sec the list in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, ix. 52. 

t Orig. and Prog., Ac. 

^ 8cc Ins letters to sir William Hopkins, cited in Godwin, ii. 610.; his 
lettei to Ormond, Carte’s Life,&c., ii. App , and Ashburnham’s Narrative. 
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and Ashburaham hovered on the coast, with the means 
of flight, expecting him vainly during three months.* 

It would be idle to follow this barren mockery of a 
negotiation, spun out from the 18th of September to 
the 27th of November. Charles conceded the com¬ 
mand of the militia, with the secret reservation to 
retract it t ; but took his stand upon two points, 
which would place his character in a light the most 
engaging to his adherents and the world, — the divine 
institution of bishops, and the extension of the pro¬ 
posed indemnify to all his friends. Hollis and other 
presbyterian commissioners implored him on their knees, 
with tears in their eyes, to concede, but to no pur¬ 
pose. { He thought only of his escape, his restoration, 
and doubtless his revenge. 

Meanwhile, the storm gathered and began to descend 
upon his devoted head. The first menace was a pe¬ 
tition presented to the house of commons on the 11 th 
of September, professing to be that of many thousands 
of well-affected men in London, Westminster, South¬ 
wark, and the villages adjacent. It contained twenty- 
two prayers, the sjurit of which will be collected from 
the first and the last: —that parliament should make 
g(»d the supremacy of the people from all pretence of 
negative voice by lords or king, — that the innocent 
blood spilt, and the havoc committed by express com¬ 
mission from the king, should be avenged upon the 
capital authors and promoters of the war. This was 
foUowed by concurring petitions from Oxfordshire, 
York, Hull, Newcastle, the counties of Somerset and 
Leicester. 

About the middle of October, the army became pe¬ 
titioners. Fairfax addressed a letter to the speaker, 
stating that petitions for speedy satisfaction were in 

* Ashburnham’s Narrative, &c. 

t Letters to Hopkins, above cited. 

t The king consulted freely with his privy counsellors, chaplains, and 
lawyers; but he alone spoke in the discussions, and surprised some of the 
rominissioiiers by the ability and information with which he argu^ points 
of constitutional law and divinity For a very full account of the debates, 
•ee Oudart’s Diary, &c., in Peck’s Desiuerata Curioso, lib x 
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progress through the army, and with it two petitions 
from Fleetwood’s regiment, one to himself, the other to 
the house. Ireton’s regiment petitioned explicitly that 
justice should he done upon the authors and abettors ot 
the late war, whether king or lord, as upon the hum., 
blest commoner. The regiment of Ingoldsby denounced 
the king as a traitorj and the treaty with him as de. 
signed to enslave the people.* 

These movements did not daunt the presbyterians. 
It would seem as if they augured their own triumph 
from the fearful avowals of their adversaries. Their 
ascendant iti the house of commons appeared but the 
more steady and secure. The royalists, hitherto con¬ 
cealed and silent, from a regard to their own safety, and 
for the purposes of intrigue, became furious at the 
demands for the blood of the king. It was rumoured 
that they were handed, and armed, in the capital and 
other places, willi poniards and pistols, to remove the 
republican leaders by assassination.t This was but 
an exaggeration of fact; several persons were assailed, 
and some few assassinated. Among the latter was 
colonel Rainsboroiigh, a fearless soldier, and uncompro¬ 
mising republican. Three ruffians, pretending to have 
a letter from Cromwell, entered his quarters at Pun- 
caster, stabbed him to death, escaped, and are applauded 
for their gallantry by Clarendon.They belonged to 
a party of forty horse, which sallied out of the royalist 
garrison of Pomfret castle.§ 

The army, which hitherto petitioned by regiments, 
how acted in a body. The council of officers assembled 
at the head quarters, in St. Alban’s, on the 8 th of 
November, and, after a week’s sittings, produced a 
remonstrance to the house. It rei>eated many of 
the topics set forth in the Declaration,” dated from 
the same place, and the “ Agreement of the People," 

* May, Origin and Progress, &c. Whitolock, Mem., Oct. KJIS. Rush, 
vii l2G;j. 1297, 12‘)8. Coin. Joiirn, Oct. K’^S. 
f Rush vii 1279. ^lem 

This IS not the only instance in which he exults in assassination, 
t Rush, ut siipr^ 
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advised the immediate breaking up of the treaty, and 
called for justice on the king, as ‘'the capital source of 
all grievances.”* This remonstrance, together with 
a letter from Fairfax, introducing and avowing his full 
share and sanction, was presented at the bar of tlie house 
of commons by colonel Ewer, at the head of a deputation 
of officers. 

The next step of the army was to seize once more the 
person of the king. By this time the commissioners 
had left the island to make their report to both houses.t 
The project of the army was made known to Hammond. 
That officer declared his fidelity to the parliament, in 
spite of the persuasions of Ireton and Cromwell J, was 
recalled to the head quarters by Fairfax, and succeeded 
by colonel Ewer, the bearer of the remonstrance. Ewer, 
with no authority but an escort of horse, removed the king 
from the Isle of Wight to the securer confinement of 
Hurst Castle, on the opposite main land. 

The housie of commons attempted to parry the re¬ 
monstrance by successive adjournments. § It was, in 
consequence, soon followed by a more explicit declar¬ 
ation — in short, an avowal of the purpose of the army 
to purge the house, and put a stop to the treaty. The 
Presbyterians met this remonstrance and the menaced 
afjproach of the army with more resolution than they 
had generally shown. 

On the 1st of December, the commissioners from 


* Hush, vii 1332. Pari. Hist iiL 

t Thore is, ui Iloyston’s edition of The Works of King Charles, a speech 
professing to be tlie king's farewell to the commissioners, so full of angelic 
piet}, and so prophetic of the future, as to leave no doubt oi its being one 
of the many pious lorgenes of the period. 

1 See their letters to him already Cited, in Lord Ashburnham’s Vtndi. 
cation, A'C. 

^ Some, according to Whitclock (Mem., Dec. 1G48), inveighed against 
its insolence, others justified it, and others again were prudently silent. 
Another writer of the day (Marchinont Nceiihain, in Ins Mercunus Prag. 
maticus) records, that the independents, e.speciaily Scot, Flolland, and 
Wentworth (sir Peter), lauded it highly, and moved a vote of thanks to 
the army, that Pryime denounced it as subversive of the law of the land, 
and could produce nothing but confusion; that Maynard ‘'argued as ir 
he had taken fees on both sides; one while magnifying the gallant deeds 
of the army, then hrkiug them for their remonstrance.” The first ad- 
joumment was carried, on a division, by 125 to 53. Com. Joiirn, Nov. 
27.1S7& r 
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the Isle of Wight reported the king’s answers to the 
demands of the parliament. Their organ was the ac¬ 
knowledged leader of the preshyterians, Hollis, who 
moved that the answer should be declared satisfactory. 
Nathaniel Fiennes, hitherto deemed an independent, 
supported the motion*, and was replied to hy colonel 
Harvey. The further consideration was adjourned to 
the next day by a majority of 13.3 to 102. t 

The resolution, being lesumed accordingly, was op¬ 
posed by the younger Vane, who frankly put the 
question as between monarchy and a republic: — “ We 
shall,” said he, now know who are our friends and 
who are our enemies, who are for the king and who 
for the people.” The country, he continued, after the 
vote of no more addresses, began already to enjoy 
the peace and order of republican government. Some 
contemptible insurrections in England, a combination 
between the ill-affected in London and Scotland, noise 
and clamour, had brought the house to annul its votes 
and enter upon a personal treaty. The insurgents were 
suppressed; the Scots army was routed ; a treaty had 
been carried on for three months, and the result was, 
that the king's answers reserved to himself or to his 
posterity the power of being as tyrannical as before. 
He moved that, without further loss of time, tlie house 
should return to its former vote of making no more 
addresses to the king. Another member, whose name 
is not recorded, replied that he would rather divide the 
house between those who profited and those who did 
nof profit by the war, those who had gained and those 

* The part anted by Fiennes has been regarded as extraordinaiy, and 
unaccounted for (see Godwin, Hii>t of the Com., and Lingard, Hut ot 
Eng). It IS vcr> clearly explained by the following passage in Clo. 
remlon: — 

** The lord Say [father of Fiennes^ (who was as proud of his quality 
and of being distinguished from other men by his title, as any man alive) 
well foresaw what would become of his peerage if the treaty proved in. 
eSbrtual, and the army should make ttieir own model of the government 
they would submit to (as undoubtedly they resolved shortly to do), and 
therefore he did all hecould to work upon the king to yield to what was 
proiwsed, and, afterwards, upon the parliament, to be content with what 
nis raaiesty had vidded "-^Ciarendon, v, 183. 

His son naturally look the same course 

f Com. Journ., Dec. 1. 1C47. 
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who had lost, and proposed that the gainers should con¬ 
tribute to the losers^ so that the balance of the common¬ 
wealth might thus stand right towards a settlement. * 

Wroth, Wentworth, and Prideaux conciiiTed with 
Vane. It was urged on the other side by Prynne that 
the parliament was overawed by the army, and the 
question should be postponed. Another adjournment 
took place, and the debate was resumed next morning 
with increased vehemence. Six monarchists and twelve 
republicans are named as having spoken.t Sir Henry 
IMildmay said, “ the king was no more to be trusteil 
than a caged lion set at liberty." The presbyterians, 
not venturing to persist in a vote that the king's answers 
were satisfactory, modified it into a resolution that they 
afforded a ground for the house to proceed to the 
settlement of the peace of the kingdom." Prynne de¬ 
livered a speech of several hours in the affirmative, with, 
by his own account, wonderful effect.:!: It was carried, 
on a division, by a majority of 140 to 104. § The lords 
readily concurred. 

'I'he array, meanwhile, advanced from Windsor upon 
London, in pursuance of its declaration to ]iurge the 
house of commons. In pronouncing upon this violent 
proceeding, the following, among other circumstances, 
should never be lost sight of. The house of commons 

* Walker, in his History of Independence, describes this as a biting jest 
upon tiic two Vanes, who derived large incomes from their malversations 
and “ private clieats” in Che managemcril of the revenue. But a charge 
made upon a republican and independent, tiy a bitter and unscrupuluns 
presbyteriaii partisan, merits little consideration. 

. f Pail. Hist lii 1151. 

t llnd. 11.52, &c, reprinted fVon) his own edition, with notes. He 
spoke it, ho says, with such “ pathetic scriou'-iiw,*’ that he made 
many converts, and “ the majority expressed tlieir satisfaction by their 
cheerful coiiuteiiaDces.” Cheerfulness, however, is the last eifect that 
would be expected from the speech. Another proof of hi.s success, also 
stated liy him, is at least equivocal. “ 'Phe speaker,*’ he says in a pa¬ 
renthesis, “ went into the wlthdrawing-room to refresh himacif as soon as 
the speech was ended,” It might pass for a melancholy jest u[ion human 
nature {fiirbtle ludibrmm), that this fanatic presbytenan, who clamoured 
so vehementhy and justly against the perserution for nonconformity which 
he suffered from Laud and the Star-chamber, would now as rigorously 
enforce upon the various sects of independents conformity to presbytertan- 
ism and the covenant 

^ Prynne states, that in the course of the day there was present above 

members j but that many, from ^e and infirmity, were unequal to the 
fatigue of sitting through the night till nine next morning. 
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was indissoluble without its own consent, and irrespons¬ 
ible to any power. A monarchist majoiity voted the 
king’s answers sufficient grounds for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment. A republican minority looked upon them as the 
forerunners of perfidious tyranny, religious and civil, or 
a third civil war, and saw no security for the peace and 
freedom of the people hut in a free commonwealth. 
The army, concurring with the minority, threw in its 
sword, and turned the balance. Tuither, this forcible 
procedure was adopted, not against a particular order of 
a settled state, hut whilst the whole state was in process 
of revolution. 

But had they the right to abolish monarchy and con¬ 
struct a republican government? This is a settled 
question since the revolution of 1688. The forfeiture 
of the throne for himself and his posterity by Charles 
is immeasurably more direct and palpable than the con¬ 
structive and compulsory forfeiture by bis son. As 
to the form, they who made a stadtholder of Holland 
king of England had assuredly the same right, if they 
were capable of the design, to restore that common¬ 
wealth, which was raised by English virtue and victory, 
without Dutch mercenaries or infamous desertions. 

These remarks must not he understood to embrace 
another and wholly distinct question — the trial and 
execution of the king. Charles forfeited his tlirone, but 
not his life. 

The epuration of the house of commons was concerted 
before the division last cited. Next morning, the city 
guard was withdrawn from Westminster by its commander 
Skippon, and the posts were occupied by three regiments 
under the command of sir Hardress Waller, colonel Hew- 
Bon, and colonel Pride. The Jast-mentioned officer, from 
whom this memorable proceeding has been named “Pride’s 
Purge,” stood at the door of the house of commons, as 
the members were entering, with a list in his hand, and 
arrested 41 members, with the assistance of the door¬ 
keeper and lord Grey of Groby in identifying their per¬ 
sons. Main force became necessary to arrest and carry 
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off the indomitable Prynne.* Pride continued to weed 
or purify the house in this manner during three days, 
at the end of which, there were 47 members imprisoned 
and f)G secluded f; in all 143; of whom Ifi were 
soon after restored unconditionally. Others absented 
themselves from fear or prudence. { 

The house, or that fraction of it which remained, 
demanded from Fairfax the liberty of its members with 
some show of dignity. He replied that no answer could 
be given until the decision of the house should be known 
upon proposals which were that day submitted by the 
army. These were, that the 11 members originally 
secluded, the minority against declaring the Scotch in¬ 
vaders public enemies, and the majority in favour of the 
king’s answer, should be deprived of their seats. 

Hollis took an early opportunity of flight ; Jirown, 
sheriff of London, IMassey, sir William Waller, and sir 
John Clotworthy were imprisoned as traitors, w'ho had 
invited and aided the Scots. The votes which had pro¬ 
voked this action — viz., for readmitting the 11 members, 
for reopening communications with the king, and for 
declaring his answers satisfactory grounds for treating — 
were severally rescinded, and Hugh Peters preached in 
St. Margaret’s church, in Westminster, on the text, 
So bind their kings in chains,” &c., to four earls, twenty 
commoners, and the prince palatine, nephew of the 
king. § 

It was one of the " proposals ” of the army to the 
house, that justice should he done upon delinquents. 
The discussion of this matter, on the 23d, led to a 
direct ineasuie against the life of the king. He was 

* He has left an account of this affair m the appendix to Ins speech 
before cited, 

t Pari Hist ill. 1S4S., extracted fVom.'iccounts published by thcmselveti. 
i Supposing with Pry line (see note, antfe), that there were MO mem¬ 
bers present on the 4th, the cpuration would leave 5il3, but the suc¬ 
ceeding divisions, at the highest, vary lietween 80 and HO. The imprisoned 
and secluded members issued a vehement protest, which was declared false 
and scandalous by the residue of the house, so well known by the title of 
“ The Rump." 

Com. Journ., Dec, 22, Pari, Hist, iii, 1252. 
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mentioned by name aa the capital delinquent*^ and a 
committee of 38 appointed to prepare charges against 
him. t 

Cromwell arrived from the north on the second 
day of the epuration of the house of commons, re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the house in his place on the 
motion of Henry Marten, took a prominent share with 
Fairfax in tlte counsels of the army, and was present 
at the carrying of the above vote. The contemporary 
author, already cited who, however, being one of the 
imprisoned members, could not have been in the house, 
states that, upon the suggestion of proceeding capitally 
against the king, Cromwell stood up and said, If any 
man moved this upon design, be should think him the 
greatest traitor in the world ; but since Providence and 
necessity had cast them upon it, he should pray God to 
bless their counsels, though he was not provided on the 
sudden to give them advice.” 

The genuineness of this speech, even thus far, is 
questionable upon the single and suspicious evidence of 
an enemy who was not present, and there appears not 
the slightest ground for admitting what follows in Hume, 
who seems to have adopted it, and very loosely, from one 
of the most discredited historians of Charles 1. § Even 
I myself, when I was lately oflPering up petitions for his 
majesty's restoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, and considered the preternatural move¬ 
ment as the answer which Heaven, having rejected the 
king, had sent to my supplication.” 

Charles, meanwhile, was advanced a stage nearer to 
bis doom. Colonel Harrison, the most grossly de¬ 
famed in his birth, education, and personal character of 


• Whit. Mem., Dec. lf>48. 

f Com. Journ , Dfc. 23. 1()48. Amotifr the members of thi.s rommittec 
were 'WiddnnRton and Whitelock (keeiters of ttie seal), birda liisle, Grey 
(of Groby^, and Monstni; LisJe (John', Skipnon, Scot, Chaloner, Marten, 
Sir Henry Mildmay, Atc 'Whitelock and Widdmigton went out of town 
to avoid attending. The former says, in his Memorials (Dec. lo-lS), that 
several members endeavoured to throw this business wholly on their 
nnny, who were subtle enough tO throw it back on their states, whom they 
had left, sitting fc»r the jiurijosa’' 

t Walker, Hist, of Indeps § PerenchieC 
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all the chiefs of the army anil founders of the common¬ 
wealth, lodged the king in Windsor Castle on the very 
day of this debate. He arrived at Hurst Castle in the 
night, and would not then disclose his commission. The 
sensation created in the Castle reached the king, who 
sent Herbert to inquire the cause. ' Charles received 
his report with so much emotion that he burst itito 
tears, in anticipation of the worst. ''This,” said the king, 
" is the man who undertook to assassinate me — what 
better place than this i*” Next morning an officer, gal¬ 
lantly mounted and equipped, and of pleasing counte- 
nance, gave him tire military salute at the head of his 
troop. Charles returned it, asked Herbert who the 
officer was, learned tliat it was colonel Harrison, fixed 
his eyes upon him, and, after a moment’s scrutiny, said 
that, having some skill in faces, he could not judge of 
him so ill, but yet a countenance might deceive.* The 
unfortunate Charles, to do him justice, was superior to 
tliatmcanest infirmity of a tyrant prince—suspicious fear. 

Free access to the king was allowed on his way, and 
crowds of the country people approached him with 
mournful respect. At Farnham, where he halted for 
the night, his supper-room was crowded. Observing 
Harrison talking with another officer at a distance in 
the crowd, he beckoned him to approach, and was ap¬ 
proached by him with all the forms of royak ceremonid. 
Charles led him by the arm to the embrasure of a window, 
conversed privately with him above half an hour, and 
mentioned his having been warned against him as one 
who had ofiered to be his assassin. Harrison assured 
him that the report was groundless,* but made an 
atowal which should have left a feeling of deeper terror 
in the heart of the king — that he might have said 
the law was equally binding upon all, — justice had 
no respect of persons. 

Charles dined and slept at lord Newburgh's t house, 

* Herbert*^ytfeinotT8, where this passage of the king's life is tainutely 
recorded. ^ 

t The king was attended by his carriage, but rode on horseback. Cla¬ 
rendon states that a plan was forvied fbr the king's escape by laming bis 
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near Bagshot^ on the He arrived at Windsor next 
evening. 

He was attended at Carisbrook and Hurst castles^ 
and at Windsor Castle^ up to the 28th, with the accus¬ 
tomed forms of respect. An order of the council of war 
on that day directed that he idiould no longer be served 
by cup-bearer or carver on bended knee, and that the 
other ceremonials of regal state he discontinued. These 
were but the visible signs of the doom which was ap¬ 
proaching him by rapid strides. On the 28th, an 
ordinance for the king's trial was brought into the 
house of commons, 'fhe committee of thirty-eight, 
having sat and examined witnesses, reported, on the 
1st of January, a charge, beginning with this terrible 
preamble, against the king: — 

“ That the said Charles Stuart, being admitted king 
of England, and therein trusted with a limited power 
to govern by and according to the laws of the land, 
and not otherwise; and, by his trust, oath, and office, 
being obliged to use the power committed to him for 
the good and benefit of the people, and for the preserv¬ 
ation of their rights and liberties ; yet, nevertheless, out 
of a wicked design to erect and uphold in himself an 
unlimited and tyrannical power, to rule according to 
his will, and to overthrow the rights and liberties of 
the people; yea, to take away and make void the found¬ 
ations thereof, and of all redress and remedy of mis- 
govemment, which, by the fundamental constitutions 
of this kingdom, were reserved, on the people's behalf, 
in the right and power of frequent and successive par¬ 
liaments, or national meetings in council: He, the said 
Charles Stuart, for accomplishing of such his designs, 


hone, and having the fleetest of lord Newburgh’s stud ready to carry' 
him off through Windsor forest, but that It was defeated by the vigilance 
of Harrison. The laming of the king's horse, and the suspicion of his 
designs, which caused extraordinary precautions, are mentioned by Rush- 
worth (vii. 1375.). The mayor and corporation of Winchester presented 
him an address and their mace with the aocustomod c^monv on his 

a e through that town, but were in the greatest conllemation upoiy 
ng from Hamson that they liad unwittinely incurred the pains and 
lienalties of treason by the late ordinance. /Ua. 
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and for the protecting of himself and his adherents in 
his and their wicked practices^ to the same ends hath 
traitorously and maliciously levied war against the 
present parUament, and the people therein repre¬ 
sented.” * 

Various overt acts, including the battles of Edgehill, 
Newbury, and Naseby, are then recited. The ordinance 
and the charge voted by the commons were sent up 
on the 2d to the Lords, and rejected unanimously. 
That house at the same time adjourned for a week, t 
The adjournment, under the circumstances, was equi¬ 
valent to an abdication, and seems to have been accepted 
as such by the comnions. That house re-asserted, by 
a fresh vote, die ordinance and the charge, and passed 
at the same time, with closed doors, the momentous 
resolution — 

That the commons of England, in parliament as¬ 
sembled, do declare. That the people are, under God, 
the original of all just power. And do also declare. 
That the commons of England, in parliament assembled, 
being chosen by representing the people, have the su¬ 
preme power in this nation. And do also declare, 
That whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the 
commons in parliament assembled, hath the force of a 
law; and all the people of this nation are concluded 
thereby, although the consent and concurrence of king 
or house of peers he not had thereunto.” if 

On the 6th, the ordinance for creating a high court 
of justice was read a third time and passed into an act, 
and the commissioners named therein ordered to meet 
at two in the afternoon in the painted chamber. The 
ordinance originally created 150 commissioners, with the 
two chief justices and •chief baron, RolU, St. John, and 
Wild, and six peers, Kent, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
Derby, Mulgrave, and Grey of Wark, at their head. 


• Kushworth, vli. 139fi, 1397k 

t There wcm present twelve poen, which was a large attendance for the 
time 

t Elsyng now resigned the clerkship of the house, and Was succeeded by 
Scobell. 
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Upon the second voting of tlie ordinance, the judges 
and peers were omitted, and two serjeants at law^ Ni¬ 
cholas and Bradshaw, added to the list.* Fifty-three 
attended on the 8th in the painted chamber, conform¬ 
ably to the vote.t Fairfax, who had hitherto acted 

* The rnllowing are the names in the ordinance, as it finally passed * — 
Thomas lord Fairfax; Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, esquires; Sir 
Hardross Waller, knight j Flulip Skippon, Valentine Wanton, Thomas 
llarnsciii, Edward Whaley, Thoiiua Pride, Isaac Ewer, Richard Tngoldby, 
Henry Miklmay, esquires, sir Thomas Horicywood j Thomas lord Grty 
of Grooby, Philip loid l.isle, William lord Mupnson^ sir John Danvers, 
sir Thomas Malevcrer, baronet, sir John Bourchier, sir James Harniiglon, 
sir William AllauSon, sir Henry Mildinay, sir '1 homas Wroth, knights; 
sir William Masliam, sir John Barrington, sir William Brereton, baronets , 
Robert Wallop, William Heveninghain, esquires; Isaac Taniiiiigton, 
Tliomaa Atkm, Rowland Wilson, alderman of the city of laiiidon; sir 
Tiler Wentworth, knight of the Bath ; Henry Martin, William Purefoy, 
(jodfrey Bosvilo, John Trenehar-', Herbert Morley, John Berkstcad, 
Matthew Tomlinson, John Blackistone, Gilbert Millington, esquires; sir 
VViUiain Constable, baronet; Edmund Ludlow, John Lambert, John 
Hutchinson, esquires, sir Artliur llazlerig, sir Michael Livesey, baronets ; 
Richard Satwey, Humphrey Salwey, Robert Titchbourn, Owen Roe, 
Robert Manwarmg, Robert lalbourn, Adrian Scroop, Richard Dean, John 
Okey, Robert Overton, John Huson, John Desborough, Wilham Goff, 
Robert Duckenfiekl, Cornelius Holland, John Carey, esquires ; sir William 
Amiyu, baronet, John Jones, esquire, Miles Corbet, Francis Allen, Thomas 
Lister, BcMijamin Weston, Peregrine Pelham, John Goiirdon, esquires; 
Francis 'I'liorp, sergeant at law ; John Nutt, Thomas Challoner, Algernon 
Sidney, John Atilaliy, John More, Richard Darley, William Say, John 
Aldred, John Fagg, James Nelthrop, esquires; sir William Roberts, 
knight, Fiancis Lasscls, Alexander Rigby, llenrv Smith, Edmond Wild, 
James Challoner, Josias Berners, Dennis Bond, liuraphiy Edwards, Gre¬ 
gory Clement, Jolm Fry, I'homas Wogan, esquires; sir Giegory Norton, 
baronet, John Bradshaw, sergeaiit-at-law; hkimoiid Harvey, John Dove, 
John Ven, esquires; John Fawkes, alderman of the city of j^ndon; 
Thomas Scot, esquire ; 'I'homas Andrews, alderman of the city of London ; 
W'llliam Cawley, Abram Burrell, Anthony Staply, Roger Gratwick, John 
Downs, Thomas Horton, Thomas Hammond, George Fenwick, esquires ; 
Robert Nicholas, sergqant-at-law; Robert Reynolds, John Lisle, Nicholas 
lyove, Vincent Totter, esquiro-s; sir Gilbert Pickering, liaronet; John 
W'eaver, Roger Hill, John Lentnall, es(]Uireb; sir Edward Bainton, John 
Corbet, Thomas Blunt, Thomas Boon, Augustine Garland, Augustine 
bkiniier, Jolm Dixwell, George Fleetwood, Simon Meyne, James Temple, 
Peter Temple, Daniel Blagrave, esquires j sir Peter 'J'emple, knight and 
baronet; 'J'homas Wayte, John Brown, John Lowrey, esquires. — Slate 
Trials, vol. iv. p. lOSCK 
+ These were 

Thomas lord Fairfax, John Jones, esquire, 

Oliver Cromwell, esquire, John Alured, esquire, 

Ilenry Ireton, daniire, Henry Smith, esquire. 

Sir Hardross ■Waller, John Lisle, esquire, 

Valeiiline W.oilon, James Temple, esquire, 

Edward Whaley, Adrian Scroope, esquire, 

Thomas Pride," Efluiund Ludlow, esquire, 

Isaac Ewers, John Huson, esquire. 

Sir (ires, Norton, baronet, Tho. Harrison, e.>^quire, 

Peter 'reraple, esquire, Nicholas Iiove, esquire, 

John Ven. esquire, T. lord Grey of Grooby, 

Thomas Challoner, esquire. Sir John Danvers, 

Henrv Martin, esquire. Sir Th. Maleverer, baronet, 

John Berkstcad, esquire, Sir John Bourchier, 
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implicitly with the army and the republicans, was one 
of the commissioners, and is at the head of the list of 
those who attended this day. He thenceforth absented 
himself, at the suggestion of his wife, and doubtless of 
his own humanity.* 

The king is said to have shown more cheerfulness 
than usual all this time, at Windsor. He made a jest 
of the preparations for bringing him to trial, still trusted 
to his projects of escape and intrigue for his safety and 
restoration f, and most likely trusted also that There’s 
a divinity doth hedge a king.” All his hopes soon 
vanished. On the Ipth of January he W’^as removed 
from Windsor to St. James’s, in order to be put next 
day on his trial for hts life, before the high court of 
justice, in Westminster Hall: — and now was acted 
a scene, the like of which, for tragic grandeur and pathos, 
was never before acted on the stage of a great kingdom. 
Fiction has been employed, and was not necessary, to 
excite the world’s pity and admiration of the sufferer, 
who may indeed, be called the hero of the scene,—and 
defamation has not been able to debase that famous 
judgment. § 


Glib. Millington, require, Sir Hrnry Mildmay, 

Richard Deano, esquire, James Challoner, cscjUiro, 

Corn. Holland, esquire, Greg. Clement, esquire, 

John Fry, esquire, reregrinc Pelham, esquire, 

Angus. Garland, esquire, Francis Ijassels, esquire, 

Daniel Biagrave, esquire, Joliii Downes, esquire, 

Ht. Tichboume, esquire, .Tfihn Brown, esquire, 

IV Hcveniiigham, esquire, John Hutchinson, esquire, 

William Purefoy, esquire. Miles Corbet, esquire, 

John Blackistoiie, e«quire. Humph likiwards, esquire, 

Wm. lord Moiinson, Edm. Harvev, esquire, 

John Okey, esquire, William Goll’, esquire, 

John Carew, enquire, 

* This dereliction, and his share in the restoration, have redeemed him 
in the eyes of the royalists of that and every succeeding generation. He 
is called “ noble,” on this occasion, by Hume The excuse ma^le for him 
by royalists is, that Cnimwell and Ireton led him b‘||lthenose'->by himself, 
in Ills short'memorials," tha'. his name was used by the council ot otflcors, 
without his authority. Either would stultify him—which is alisurd: both, 
therefore, are false. Mr. Brodie suggests that a justidcation so weak and 
shameless as the latter must have been interpolated, of which for the credit 
of Fairfax it would be gratifying to have some proof, 
t Jour, of the earl of Leicester, Whit. Mem. Jan 1040. 
t It IS somewhat curious that bhakspeare puts this court maxim into 
the mouth of a king guilty of incest, murder, and usurpation, With whose 
character moreover he deals very freely, 
i Indy turn Judicium ~ Milton. Dcfen. pro Pop. Ang. 
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On Saturday morning, the 20th of January, Charles 
was escorted by colonel Harrison from St. James’s to 
Westminster. Colonel Tomlinson, who took charge of 
him, with colonel Hacker and thirty-two officers, car¬ 
rying their partisans, conducted him to the bar. A 
chair was set for him, by order of the court. There 
W'ere present sixty-eight commissioners, constituting tlie 
high court of justice. Bradshaw, chief justice of 
Chester, a man of eminent talents, unstained life, fear¬ 
less temper, and inflexible republicanism sat as pre¬ 
sident of this memorable tribunal; Steele and Coke 
acted as attorney and solicitor. Aske and Dorislaus, the 
latter a doctor of law, were charged with the prosecution. 
The first absented hirasell, and the business devolved 
on the second. 

Charles took his chair, looked round without moving 

* The followinf; is the noble character given of him byMilton, his kinsman 
f nd friend, in his “ De/ensto iecunda pro Populo Angitcano,” p. 722, 723. 

Est Joannes Bradscianus, (quod nomen hbertas ipsa, quacunque gentium 
rolituT, memoria* sempiteriiiE celcbrandum commendavit,) nubili famiiia, 
ut sdtis notum est, ortus; unde patriis legibus addi8cendis,priinam omnem 
a;tatem scdulo impcndit, deni cunsultissimus causarum ac disertissiinuB 
patronus, Iibertatis et popuh vindex acernmus, et magnis rcipublicie ne- 
gotiis eit adhibitus, et incornipti judicis munere aliquotics pcrfunctus. 
Tandem uti rcgis judicio prseaidcre vcllet, a senatu rogatus, pruvinciam 
sane pcriculosissiraam non recusavit. Aitulerat oium ad legum scientiam 
iiigcnium liberale, animum excelsum, mores integros ac iiemini obnoxios ; 
unde illud munus omni prope exempio majus ac formidabilius, tot sicari. 
orum pugionibus ac minis pelitus, ita constantcr, ita graviter, tanta animl 
cum prsscntia ac dignitate gessit atque implevit, ut ad boc ipsum opus, 
quod jam obra Deus edendum in hoc pojiulo mirabili pruvidentia decreverat, 
ab ipso numine dcsignatus atque factus vidcretur, et tyrannicidarum om¬ 
nium gloriam tantum superaverit, quanto est humanius, quanto justius, 
HC majestatc plenius, tyrannum judicare, quam injudicatum occidere. AIio> 
qui nec tristis, nec severus, sed comia ac placidus, personam tamcn quam 
susccpit tantam, squabs ubique sihi, ac veluti consul non unius onni, pari 
gravitate sustinet: ut non dc tribunali tantum, sed per omnem vitam judi. 
care regem diceres. In consiliis ac labonbus pubbcis maxime omnium in- 
detessus, multisqiie par unus; domi, si quis alms, pro suis facuUatibua 
liospitabs ac splendidus, amicus longe tidelissimus, atque in omul (ortund 
ccrtisBimuB, bene mcrentes quoscunque nemo citius aat libentius agnoscit, 
rieiiue majore benevolentia prosequitur; nunc pios, nunc doctus, aut quavrs 
ingenii laude cognitos, nunc mihtarea etiam et fortes viros ad inopiam re. 
dactos suis opibus sublcvat; lis si non indigent, colit tamcn bbens atque 
amplcctitur; alienas laudes perpetub preedicare, suas tacerc, solitiis; hos 
tium qumjuc clviUum, si quis ad sanitatem rcdiit, quod experti sunt plurimi, 
nemo ignoscentior. Qubd si causa oppress] ciquspiam defendenda palum, 
81 gratia aut vis potentiorum oppugnanda, si in qtienquara bene mentum, 
ingratitudo publica objurganda sit, turn quidom in illo viro, vel faciindiam 
veT constantiara nemo desideret, non patronum, non amicum, vel idoneum 
magis et intrepidum, vel disertiorem abum quisquam sibi aptet; habet, 
quem non mince dimovere recto, non metus aut muncra proposito oono at¬ 
que ofHcio, vultusque ac mentis firmissimo statu dejicere valeant." 
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his hat, and, with a severe countenance, upon the audi¬ 
tory,—with frowning intimidation, upon his judges. 
They remained unabashed, and followed his example in 
not saluting or uncovering to him. 

The triad opened with calling over the names of 
the commissioners. The first on the list was Fairfax. 
A voipe from the spectator’s gallery replied, '‘He had 
more wit than to be there.” The president then in¬ 
formed the king of the constitution and purpose of the 
court, and the capital charge brought against him by 
the commons, in the name of the people of England. 
The same voice interrupted him with the words, " No, 
not half the people.” The person who thus disturbed 
the court, proved on examination to be lady Fairfax.* 

The charge of high treason and other high crimes 
against Charles Stuart, king of England, were pre¬ 
sented by Coke, in writing, and read by the clerk. 
Charles is said to have smiled at the words " tyrant and 
traitor.” A trivial incident changed the current of his 
thoughts, and gave him a more awful sense of his situ¬ 
ation. In touching Coke gently on the shoulder with his 
cane, and bidding him " hold,” its gold head dropped 
off; and he, who was accustomed to be served with 
eager anticipation and slavish genuflexion, was left to 
take it up himself. This omen is said to have waked 
his superstition. It was no less calculated to affect him 
through his reason. 

The preliminaries having been thus gone through, 
the president demanded the answer of the king. Charles 
protested against the constitution and jurisdiction of the 
court. It ia obvious, from the various and clashing 
accounts, between exaggeration on the one side, and 
injustice on the other, that he spoke with unshaken 


* It is not certain, and perhaps not material, on what day, or in what 
stage of the trial these interruptions were ftivcn, and whether she said a 
half, a fourth, or, according to Kennet, “ a hundredth part of the people of 
England." The bishop further writes, “ upon whTch one of the onicers 
bid the soldiers give fire into that box, from whence these presumptuous 
words were uttered. But it was presently found that it was the general’s 
wife, the lady f^airfax." The latter assertion is unsupported, and doubtless 
a falsehoocL 
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firmness and dignity of manner, and methodical clear, 
ness of expression, whilst he urged the violenoe vidth 
which he was brought away when treating with both 
houses in the Isle of Wight, — the succeeding Tiolenoes 
upon his liberty, with no better authority than that of 
robbers on the highway, — the absence of a house of 
lords, — the essential impossibility of a parliament with¬ 
out a king, — his willingness to answer before any law. 
ful authority, — his resolution meanwhile not to betriy 
his trust committed to him by God, and by old and 
lawful descent. “ Resolve me that,” said he, and 
you shall hear more of me.” Bradshaw overruled the 
objection to the competency of the court, and directed 
the counsel to proceed. The remainder of the first 
and the whole of the next two days were consumed in 
desultory debate between the president and the king. 
Charles, in a situation so awful and so strange, com¬ 
bated the arguments and the power of the president 
with ability and temper. Evidence in support of the 
charge was heard on the fourth and fifth days. On the 
sixth, die commissioners voted and prepared the sen¬ 
tence, which was to be pronounced next day. 

On the 27th of January, the court sat for the seventh 
and last time. The king, on his way to Westminster, 
was received by some of the people with the cry of 

God save the king!” by some, both of the populace 
and the soldiers, with that of Justice, justice, exe¬ 
cution ! ” * This cry has been ascribed to the notion of 
the soldiery and the populace, that his trial was pro¬ 
tracted in order to screen him from punishment. But, 
admitting the motive, the expression was still inhuman. 
Charles is said to have remarked that it was sug¬ 
gested by their officers, for whom the soldiers, were 
there an occasion, would do as much.” 

Upon being pla^jed at the bar, he declared that he had 
somewhat to propose, which nearly concerned the peace 

• Other and more brutal outrages—such as the soldiers puffing the 
smoke of tlieir tobacco in his face, and one soldier’s spitting upon him, have 
been repeated and reiterated in print, and ate yet gross fabrications (See 
liroiiie, IV. IPi). note). 
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and freedom of the country, and requested of the court, 
that, before sentence was pronounced, his proposition 
might be heard by both houses. The court deliberated 
for half an hour, and refused his request. It is supposed 
that he purposed resigning the crown in favour of the 
prince of Wales. The grounds uj)on which the com¬ 
missioners refused his request can only be conjectured, 
and therefore cannot be fairly pronounced on. 

Bradshaw now pronounced the terrible sentence. 
“ What senfence,” said he, the law affirms to a ty¬ 
rant, traitor, and public enemy, that sentence you are 
now to hear read unto you, and that is tlie sentence of 
the court." The clerk then read it at large from a 
scroll of vellum. After reciting the appointment and 
purpose of the high court, the refusal of the king to 
acknowledge it, and the charges proved upon him, it 
concluded thus: for all which treasons and crimes, 
this court doth adjudge that he the said Charles 
Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy, 
shall be put to death by severing his head from his 
body.” Bradshaw then rose and said, I'he sentence 
now read and published is the act, sentence, judgment, 
and resolution of the whole court;” upon which, all the 
commissioners stood up by way of declaring their assent. 
The unhappy prince attempted to make himself 
heard by the court once more; he w'as told it was then 
too late, sentence having been passed, and retired in 
the custody of the sergeaiit-at-arras. It is said that, on 
his passage through the galleries, he was received 
with a repetition of the same outrages and benedictions 
as on his way to the court. But it has been before 
observed, that many of the recorded particulars of this 
melancholy day are forged or exaggerated.* 

Pending these proceedings, some efforts were made 
in vain to save the king—by the Scotch commissionersj 

♦ The account In Rushworth (.vol. vii.) coincides in some in stances, even 
to words and phrases, with Saunderhon, IVrnchicf, &c.; but it is chiefly in 
a duplicate passage, profcsMng to be ** a inure full account of the proceed, 
ingson the a7thj”and Mr. Godwin sugge.stb, with great appearance of 
reason, that those parts of Rushworth’s papers published after his death 
were tampered with. 
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to whose protesting letter the parliament gave no direci 
reply, — by the ijueen, who requested to be allowed to 
come over and attend him, and whose letter was laid 
aside by the house unread, — by two ambassadors of the 
states-general of the united provinces, who read, in 
French, a letter of intercession for the king’s life, in 
successive audiences of the two houses. 7^he lords 
answered evasively ; the commons declared that exe¬ 
cution could not be stayed upon the king. 

Charles, it has l)ecn observed, went through the or¬ 
deal of his seven day's trial with courage, temper, and 
ability. He prepared himself to die, and met death in 
such a manner, as to prove, in a new and affecting light, 
his piety and his character. He was attended, during 
his trial and after his sentence, at St. James’s, by his 
favourite chaplain doctor Juxon, and he obtained this 
consolation through the medium of Hugh Peters.* 
Several nonconformist ministers, among whom were 
Calamy, Dell, and the independent Goodwin, offered to 
pray with him. He declined their attendance, being 
he said provided and satisfied with doctor Juxon, but 
thanked them, and requested their prayers. 

What a contrast to the treatment of his grandmother, 
the unfoi'tunate queen of Scots, — by Burleigh and Wal- 
singham, whose cruel bigotry, or policy, if possible, more 
inhuman, deprived her of an auxiliary so consoling to 
human infirmity in the agony of the last moments, reli¬ 
gious communion,—by Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, 
who outraged her feelings, and assailed her fortitude 
with all the terrors which the imagination of a bigot 
could supply to the hatred of a theologian. But 
Burleigh and Walsingham are canonised politicians, 
Fletcher was an orthodox divine — censure must not 
approach them—whilst Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, 
and Peters, are to be named only with reprobation and 
reviling! 

Sunday the 28th was passed by the king with doctor 
Juxon, in exercises of devotion. That virtuous prelate 

* Waitelock, Jan. 1649, p, 370. 
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preached before him at St. James’s on the textj In 
the day when God diall judge the secrets of all men 
according to my gospel.” 

Next day he declined the proffered and permitted 
visits of the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hert¬ 
ford, the earls of Southampton and Lindsay, and his 
unworthy nephew the prince palatine. His motive was, 
most probably, to reserve all his fortitude for the last 
meeting and parting with his children, the princess 
Elizabeth and duke of Gloucester, the one thirteen, the 
other nine, years old, who were brought to him from 
Sion House. He placed them on his knees, kissed 
them, blessed them, gave them his paternal advice, re¬ 
ceived from them such pretty and pertinent answers as 
brought tears of love and sorrow into his eyes and dis¬ 
missed them with two diamond seals, as tokens of remem¬ 
brance, t A letter from the prince of Wales was conveyed 
to him the same day, which he immediately burned.ij: 

Meanwhile the warrant for his execution, called the 
bloody warrant,” was signed by the fifty-nine commis¬ 
sioners, whose names are so well known, and many of 
which are memorable. It was addressed to colonels 
Hacker, Huncks, and Phray, and ordered execution of 
the king’s sentence at Whitehall, on the 30th of Ja¬ 
nuary, being the following day. § 

V' 

* Herbertj Mem. 

t Rush, vii. 1428. There is no sufficient authority for the supposed 
dialogue (wtween Charles and iiu children in this afiheting situation. 

I Id. ibid. ' 

§ The warrant was as follows:— 

** Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, is and standeth convicted, 
attainted, and condemned of high treason and other high crimes; and 
Sentence upon Saturday last was pronounced against him by this court, lo 
,bc put to death bj the severing of his head Crom his body ; of winch sen. 
tcnce execution yet remainetii to be done. These are, therefore, to will 
and require you to see the said sentence executed in the open street, before 
Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the 30th day of this instant month of 
.Taniiary, between the houys of ten in tlie morning and five in the after, 
noon of the same dav, with fbll effect. And for so doing this shall be your 
sufficient warrant. And these are to require all officers, soldiers, and others, 
the good people of this nation of England, to be assisting unto you in this 
service. 

“ To col. Francis Hackei*, 
col. Huncks, and 
lieut-col. Phray: 
and to every of them. 


" Given under our hands and sealsL 
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The king slept eome hours on Monday night, awoke 
on Tuesday morning at break of day, saw, by a wax 
light which burned in the room, his attendant Herbert^ 
who lay on a pallet, disturbed in his sleep, and, on his 
awaking, desired to know his dream. Herbert told it, 
and the king, observing that it was remarkable, said, 
“ Herbert, this is my second marriage-day, I would he 
as trim to-day as may be.” He then asked for a second 
shirt. '' The season,” said he, is so cold tliat I may 
shake, and it may be mistaken for fear. Death is not 
terrible to me. 1 bless my God 1 am prepared.” 

He was soon attended by Juxon. Tlse fatal hour came, 
and Hacker knocked gently at the rloor. Herbert could 
not move to the door, until commanded by the king. 
The officer entered, and told the king, with a tiembling 
voice, it was time to go to Whitehall, where he should 
have a short time to rest. At ten o’clock he proceeded 
on foot, from St. James's through the park, between 
two lines of infantry, and a guard of halberdiers follow¬ 
ing and going before with drums beating and colours 
flying. Many of the crowd blessed and prayed for him 
as he passed, unrebuked by the soldiers, who appeared 
silent and dejected. 

Having rested for some time, and taken a slight 
refreshment of bread and wine, he was led through 
the banqueting room, by a temporary opening made in 
the wall, to a scaflbld, covered over with black, and 
the block and axe placed in the middle. »jite looked 
earnestly at the block, asked colonel Hacker if there 


(Sealed and subscribed by) 

John Bradshaw, Thomas Grey, Oliver Cromwell, Edward Whaley, Mi¬ 
chael Livesey, John Okey, John Danvers, John Bourcher, Henry Ireton, 
Thomas Maieverer, John ISlackiston, John Hutchinson, 'William Goffb, 
Thomas Pnde, Peter IVmjilc, Thomas Harriion, John Huson, Henry 
Smith, Peregrine Pelhnm, Simon Mayne, Thomas Horton, John Jones, John 
More, Hararess 'Waller, Gilbert MiUinglon, George Fleetwood, John 
Aluri^, Robert Lilburn, William Say, Anthonywapelcy, Richard Deane, 
H^mrt Tichburne, Humphrey Edwards, Daniel Blagrave, Owen Roe, 'Wil. 
liam Purefoy, Adrian Seroope, James I'cmple, Augustine Garland, Edmond 
Ludlow, Henry Martin, Vincent Potter, William Constable, Richard In. 
goldsby, Wiiliam Cawley, John Baretvdd, Isaac Ewefs, John Dixwell, 
valentine Walton, Gregory Norton, Thomas Chalonbr, Thomas Wogan, 
John Ven, Gregory Clement, John Downs, 'Hiomas Wayte, Tbianai J^ol, 
John Carew, Miles Corbet’’—Aindt. vii. Ii26. 
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were no higher,*’ and then addressed himself to those 
immediately around him on the scaffold. His speech 
was professedly unprepared, and is not remarkable, 
but manifests a collected and fearless state of mind. 
He appealed to all die world that the war was not begun 
by him, — forgave all, even those who brought him 
to the block, and prayed they might repent,—alluded 
to his having permitted an iniquitous sentence, which 
was then visited upon him in his own, — declared the 
kingdom could not be happy till the king (his son) had 
his due, that the people’s right was only to have their 
life and goods their own, “ a share in the government 
being nothing pertaining to them,” — that he died the 
martyr of the people. On the suggestion of Juxon, 
that he had said nothing of his religious faith, he de¬ 
clared himself an honest man and true Christian in the 
faith of the church of England. Turning to colonel 
Hacker, he said, Take care they do not put me to 
pain.” A gentleman inadvertently came close to the 
axe. The king, interrupting what he addressed to 
Hacked, warned him of his danger: — “ Take heed of 
the axe, pray take heed of the axe.** The executioner 
stood by. 1 shall pray,*' said the king to him, ‘^and 
then stretch out my hands.** This was to be the sig¬ 
nal. Having put on a cap which he received from 
Juxon, he asked the executioner, Does my hair 
trouble you ? ” and put it up under Ins cap with the 
aid of JUin and the executioner! "You have now,” 
said the'whop, “ but one stage more; it is Jturbulent 
and troublesome, but short, and it will carry you a great 
way — from’-earth to heaven. Vou haste to a crown of 
glory.” I go,” replied the king, from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown.” " From a temporal,” 
rejoined the bishop, " to an eternal crown/’ Charles 
now laid aside his cloak, and gave Ids George to Juxon, 
with the word " Remember ! ” upon which so much 
has been saidLf, laid his head upon the block, prayed, 

* It 18 supposed, as onost probable, that be meant his George should he 
given to tlie prince of Wales. The brood of loyal and utous fabricators 
Will have it that he meant an injunction of forgiveness to the authors of his 
dealii. 
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and stretched out his hands. The executioner, se¬ 
vered his head from his body at one blow, whilst a 
“ dismal universal groan issued from the crowd.”* 

The body was conveyed to Whitehall, in the charge 
of his servants Herbert, Mildmay, Preston, and Joyner, 
and after lying there to be embalmed till the 7th of 
February, was removed by them on the night of that 
day to Windsor. The commons, on the 6th, had placed 
5001. at the disposal of the duke of Richmond for the 
burial, and at three in the afternoon, next day, that 
nobleman, the kinsman of Charles, with tlie marquis of 
Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Lindsay, each 
attended by three servants, deposited the remains of one 
of the most unfortunate of princes in a vault under St. 
George’s chapel.t 

It is difficult and painful to pass from the trial and 
death of Charles I. to the contemplation of his cha¬ 
racter. The sanctity of suffering interposes, dhd in 
behalf of one who suffered well. Charles died a martyr— 
not to the church of England, as it is testified^ in the 
rubric—not to the people, as it was declared by him on 
the scaffold—but to the right and perpetuity of tyrannic 
power in the kings of England. 

Whoever has gone over the life of this ill-fated prince 
will discover little truth in the historic portraits of him, 
which have been drawn by friendly, however accom¬ 
plished hands, from Hume back to Clarendon. They 
are as those finely imaginative monuments of dneient art, 
representing the apotheosis of a hero, in which the most 
expert observer finds it difficult to recognise the mortal." 
The fidelity of adverse pens on the other hand is more^ 
than severe. 

* The Idle fiction that the executioner and his attendant, both masked, 
were Joyce and Peters, scarcely deserves mentton. See Ellis’s Ong. Lett, v. 3. 
pp. 323. &C. 

f Several hackneyed but now convicted fabrioatlons of that age, repeated 
in the next, to hei^ten the feelings of piety and admiration for the king, 
and execration of those who brought hbn to the block, have been omitted 
in die above sketch of tlM: king’s trial and execution. Among them may 
be mentioned the noise of preparing the scafibld in hii ' lieanng the night 
before he was executed—the device of a lotm prayer by Havison to conceal 
the execution from Fairfax—the levity of Cromwell and Henry Marten in 
jigning the warrant, Ac. &a 
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In his character as a prince, the two distinctive and 
decisive traits are despotism and bad faith. But these 
have been overcharged when they should rather Ixave 
been extenuated. He is condemned as the usurping 
invader of the subject’s liberties. This was not the true 
relation between the nation and that prince. The subject 
had as yet no clear and long-settled liberties, no author, 
itative laws or institutions of state sufficient to protect 
property and person. The concessions extorted from 
the Plantagenet princes by the English barons and their 
free jetainers, were alternately revoked and regrasped, 
but never settled down into established rights. Some 
beneficial enactments were passed under the usurper 
Richard ,* — for usurpations, opposed, npt aided, by the 
superstitions of allegiance, must recommend themselves 
by real beneficence, and are the eras of good laws. 

That popular delusion, called the ancient British con- 
stitutioH, is but an echo, propagated partly by English 
pride, partly as a device to prevent the improvement of civil 
polity from keeping its natural pace with popular reason 
and political science. A glance at the reigns of Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, will show that, against 
the avarice and rapacity of the first, the cruel genius of 
the second, the despotic vigour of the third, Magna 
Charta and the statute (25 Edward III.) of treason were 
a dead letter ; that the house of commons and the judi¬ 
cial order afforded no protection from imposts by pre¬ 
rogative, arbitrary imprisonment, and iniquitous capital 
procedure.* Every pretension of civil right is met by 
an antagonist one of prerogative, and the scale turned 
by* that dogma of superior or sovereign power in the 
monarch, which was put down or put aside, for the 
first time, by the long parliament, re-established at the 
restoration, and capitulated with rather than conquered 
at the revolution of l688. He who supposes that Eliza¬ 
beth could not have imposed ship-money in an emergency 
of foreign war, must be deficient in candour, or imper- 

** The court*, so called, of justice are described by Mr. HflUain a* 
*' caverns of murder,'* 
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fectly infonned. Charles thought that, as he inherited, 
he might exercise, the integrity of her prerogative over 
a people who had by his time outgrown it, and without 
his possessing her vigour, her prudence, or her able 
ministers. This, and not the invasion of settled liberties, 
was his offence. 

But he violated the petition of rights which he had 
himself conceded, and which placed him in a new relation 
to his subjects; and, in Ins negotiations with the parlia< 
ment, his concessions and engagements were made in 
bad faith, with the secret purpose of revocation and 
vengeance. His perfidy even here has been too se¬ 
verely judged. It was the result of extrinsic circum¬ 
stances rather than natural disposition. His moral 
sense was perverted by his education for the tlirone and 
by court divinity. He was taught to believe monarchy 
of divine right, episcopacy of divine institution; and he 
looked upon every promise or engagement to the con¬ 
trary, yielded by him to superior force, no more binding 
than promises made by a captive to a bandit or a pirate. 
Hence he would impose casuistry for conscience upon 
himself and others. His protestantism however w'as 
tolerant and sincere, and the rare merit of its being free 
from bigotry proved one of his misfortunes. 

He has been represented as a person of no ordi¬ 
nary endowments and accomplishments by some, as 
a person below mediocrity in talents and acquirements 
by others. There are in his life proofs irresistible 
that he was weak and obstinate, impolitic and in¬ 
triguing. In council he wa's easily le^,^I)y those who 
merely suggested to him means, without presuming 
to divert him from his ends. Hence the power ex¬ 
ercised over him by court favourites and the clergy. 
The wisest and most’ faithful counsellor lost his con¬ 
fidence and incurred his aversion, by enlightening his 
reason in opposition to hia humour. He trusted and 
was attached to his favourite courtie^, 'Buckingham, 
Laud, Strafford, Hamilton, but only as iubservient mi¬ 
nisters to his power and pleasure. 
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Though destitute of the sentiment of friendship, 
and incapable of estimating character, he did not rea. 
dily withdraw his confidence or change his favourites. 
He believed in the reality of virtue, and, unlike most 
tyrants, was superior to suspicion and fear. He pos¬ 
sessed firmness in council, and courage in the field, 
but without inspiration or enterprise; and perhaps 
without resolution, except upon the suggestion of 
others. The notes extant of his share in the dis¬ 
cussions of the council of peers at York, and the 
treaty of Newpoit, have been relied on as proofs of 
considerable if not superior talents. 7’he utmost that 
can be said is, that they are not inconsistent with the 
talents assigned to him by his admirers, whilst the better 
evidence of his letters and recorded conversation is 
decisive of the vulgarity of his thoughts and style. 

The pious fraud of the Eikon is now exposed and 
abandoned; the controversy with Henderson is apo¬ 
cryphal ; and the poor stanzas given by Burnet, before 
that busy churchman's apostacy from toryisra, as written 
by the king in his captivity at Carishrook, hear in¬ 
ternal evidence of imposture.* 

His only undoubted accoifnplislimcnt was a cultivated 
taste in the fine.arts: he employed and appreciated, 
in architecture and sculpture, Inigo Jones and Lesueur ; 
in painting, Rubens and Vandyk; and he made a 
precious collection of works of art, including the pur¬ 
chase of the famous gallery of the duke of Mantua. 
'I’lie court masks of Ben Jonson, T)aniel, and Hey- 
wood, do hitn no h^our. 

He was a fond husband and father; reserved, grave, 
and decorous in his exterior deportment; but the purity 
ol’ his private life is doubtful or exaggerated.t 

* Godwin, ij. 686. 

t See fey ton'8 Divine Catastrophe,—a sketch executed In a passionate but 
not insincere or malignant temper i the letter of lord Sunderland to hi* 
wife, and that of tacly Leicester to ^ husband, dec. in the Sidney papers. 
The reserve and djlicency of Charles were overcharged, from thelt contrast 
with his father’aifiteimen and conversation. 

VOL. VI. K 
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It is difficult to reconcile ungracious manners and 
repulsive looks with the open brow and handsome fea¬ 
tures on the canvass of Vandyk, — with that gentle 
spirit and upbraiding smile which seem to address them¬ 
selves by anticipation to the judges who passed sentence 
upon his person^ and the readers who would confirm it 
upon his character. 
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CHAP. IV. 

1649 —1653. 

THE EXECUTION OF THE KING CONSIDERED. THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ENGLAND DECLARED REPUBLICAN. — ABOLITION OF THE 
HOUSE OF T.OKDS. — FORMATION OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

— CARE OF RELIGION. — FURTHER MEASURES. — TRIALS FOR 

TREASON. -DISCONTENT IN THE ARMY. — LAW OP TREASON. 

— Cromwell’s expedition to Ireland. — iiis return to 

ENGLAND. -JOHN LII.BUKNE.-CHARLES 11. PROCLAIMED IN 

SCOTLAND. -ASSASSINATION OF DORISLA US. — CHARLES IN 

SCOTLAND. -THE COMMAND OF THE EXPEDITION TO SCOTLAND 

REFUSED BY FAIRFAX, AND ACCEPTED BY CROMWELL. -CO¬ 
RONATION OF CHARLES II.-BATTLE OF DUNBAR. -—THE SCOTS 

INVADE ENGLAND, — BATTLE OF WORCESTEH. — ESCAPE OF 
CHARLES 11. - AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. -DEATH AND CHA¬ 
RACTER OF IRETOK.- INCORPORATION OF IRELAND AND 

SCOTLAND WITH THE COMMONWEALTH. — PROJECT OF INCOR¬ 
PORATION WITH THE UNITED PROVINCES. — NAVAL ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION AND ACHIEVEMENTS. - MURDER OF ASCHAM. - 

MISSION OF ST. JOHN TO HOLLAND.-BLAKE. -VAN TROMP.- 

DE RUYTER. -INSOLENCE OF VAN TROMP. —GREAT NAVAL 

VICTORY BY BLAKE. 

The execution of Charles I. by the republicans was a 
disastrous error. Charles, by rendering his government 
incompatible with freedom, forfeited his throne, but not 
his life. If life were to be taken away upon abstract 
principles and by extraordinary procedure, not by known 
law and established jurisprudence, its tenure would be 
frail indeed : if the first magistrate were made an excep¬ 
tion, it would involve the political obliquity of placing 
his personal safety in a worse situation than that of the 
meanest of the people. But, if the republicans tried 
and executed Charles, it was because they believed the 
terrible assertioti of a great principle — a king’s respon. 
sibility to man — necessary to the establishment and se¬ 
curity of freedom, and thought to reveal the young 

K 2 
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republic in a great example * to mankind. Their 
sagacity^ however profound and fearless^ was at faulty 
if they are to be judglro by the event. The exile or 
imprisonment of Charles, which appears to have been 
the notion of Algernon Sidney t, would have tended 
much more than his death to perpetuate the common¬ 
wealth ; an<l the example was lost even upon his own 
sons and successors. 

The charge of selfish and sanguinary ambition is most 
unjust. That “ memorable judgment” was courageous 
and disinterested. Of the men who pronounced it, it 
may be said that 

It was the cause—.it was the cause,— 

» « * * * * 

For nought they did in hate, but all in honour "i ., 

* The suppOKL'ci ronsultatioiib ol' the republican oHicers about ridding 
UictMselves ut the king b> secret assassination, have been too olten and too 
completely refuted to be noticed here; though they are reiterated by Mr. 
D'lsraeh with as much confidence as they are stated by lord Clarendon. 
It Is much to be regretted, that a work so distinguished tor curious and 
interesting research as the Commentary on the Lite and Keign of 
Charles L," should be rendered d.iiigerous, or unavailable as a book of re. 
fercncc, by perverse ingenuity and a perpetual strain ol advocacy, 

+ of Alg. Sid —Blencowes, 237. 

t The tollowing opinion ot Mr. Fox (Fragment of History, &c. p 16, 
&c), will be read with advantage and interest: — “ It we consider this 
question of example In a more extended view, and look to the general ef. 
tect produced upon the minds of men, it cannot be doubted but the oppor. 
tumry thus given to Charles to display his firmness and i>iety, has created 
more respert tor hu mt'iiiory than it could otherwise have obtained. Itcspect 
and pity for the sufierer on the one hand, and hatred to his enemies on the 
otbci, soon produce tavour and aversion to their respective causes; and 
thus, even though it should be admitted (which is doubtful!, that some 
advantage may have been gained to the cause of liberty, by the terror ot the 
example operating uyion the minds of prunes, such advantage is tar out¬ 
weighed bv the zeal which admiration for virtue, and pity lur sufibrings, 
the best passions ol the human heait, have excited in favour of the royal 
cause. It has been thought dangerous to the morals of mankind, even in 
fiction and romance, to make us sympathise with characters whose general 
conduct IS blaineable; but how mucli greater must the effect be, when in 
real history our feelings are interested in favour ofamoiiaich w'lth whom, 
to say the least, his subjects were obliged to contend in arms for their 
liberty ? After all, however, notwithstanding what the more reasonable 
part of mankind may think upon this question, it is much to be doubted 
wbeiher tins singular proceeding has not, as much as am other circum. 
stance, served to ratse the character qf the English nation tn the opinurn of 
Eutopc tn general. He who has read, and, still more, he who has heard in 
conversation, discussions upon this subject by foreigners, must have per. 
ccived that, even in the minds of those who condemn the act, the iin. 
prussion made by it has been far more that of respect and admiration, tiian 
that ol disgust and horror. The truth is, that the guilt ot the action, that 
i» to say, the taking away of the lile of the king, is what most men in the 
place of Cromwell and his associates would have incurred ; what tliere is 
of splendour and ot magnanimity in it, 1 mean the publicity and solemnity 
of the act, is what few would be capable of displaying. It is adrigrading 
fact to human nature, that even the sending away of liie duke ot Gloucester 
was an instance of generosity almost unexampled in the history of trails, 
actions of this nature.” 
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The commonwealth may. be dated as virtually exist¬ 
ing from the adverse issue of commissions of military 
array by the king and the parliament, in the summer 
of l6’4<2. From that time to the king’s death, it deve¬ 
loped its principle, improved its agency, and presents 
an instructive example of the relation between sim¬ 
plicity and power, as cause and effect in the machinery of 
government. It was now rather avowed than established 
in name and form. Truth demands the frank admis¬ 
sion thus early, that the founders of the commonwealth 
henceforth fall short of the elevation of character which 
distinguished them in the great strife for liberty. It 
would seem as if their genius, no longer actuated bj^ the 
same singleness of purpose, lost some portion of its 
vigour, and more of its virtue. The proofs and parti¬ 
culars will become more properly the subject-matter of 
remark in a future stage. 

So^e steps were taken preparatory to the new order, 
before the trial of the king. Whilst Harrison was con¬ 
veying him from Hurst Castle to Windsor, Cromwell, 
Dean, Lenthall, Whitelock,and Widdrington, deliberated 
in conclave * ; but of their deliberation nothing ai)pears 
to have come to light. The resolutions declaratory of the 
principle that the people are, under God, the fountain 
of all just power, and their representatives in par¬ 
liament the depositaries of all legislative power, without 
consent of king or lords, were passed in the beginning of 
January, and have been already cited. A new great seal, 
with the inscription, " In the first year of freedom by 
God’s blessing restored," came into use on the 9th of 
January. On the 27th it was voted treason to use 
the style or title of “ king,” in lieu of which was 
ordained that of The keepers of the liberty of England, 
by the authority of parliament t; ” and “ the king’s 
peace” was changed to the public peace.” It was voted 

* Whit. Mem,, Jan. 1049. 

t Cufctodes Iibertatis Angliv authoritate parllanieiiti Who those keepers 
were is not clear. Mr. Godwin BUppohes the keepers of the grv&t seal were 
meant, but it is more likely to have been the executive branch, then cun. 
sistiiiK of the eomnuttec at Derby House, and soon changed into the 
council oi state. 
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at the same time, that the ordinances of pariiament 
should henceforth be called acts. 

On the Ist of February the house of lords sent a 
message to the house of commons, desiring a conference 
on the new settlement. The commons allowed the mes¬ 
sengers to wait at the door, without the slightest notice 
of them or of their message. The patience of the 
messengers was exhausted, but not that of the lords, 
who sent again and again, with as little success. The 
commons at last took cognisance of their existence, in 
a resolution, passed on the 6‘th, That the house of 
peers in parliament is useless, dangerous, and ought to 
be abolished, and that an act be brought in to that 
purpose.” It was carried, on a division, by a majority 
of forty-four to twenty-nine. Their lordships were 
sitting at the lime, heard prayers, disposed of a rectory, 
adjourned to the next morning as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened, and did not sit again till the Restoration^^ The 
iiouse of lords was in fact a disobedient but puny satellite, 
disposed to retard or disturb the revolution, without 
the power to exercise any material influence. 

Next day it was voted, That kingship in this 
nation hath been found by experience to be unne¬ 
cessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety, 
and public interest of the people, and ought therefore 
to be abolished.” This vote was soon followed by the 
taking down of the king's statues at the Royal Exchange 
and other places, and the placing of the following inscrip¬ 
tion pn the several sites:— tyrannus regum ulti’- 
mus — Anno liUb&rtatis Anglia restituta primo — Anno 
Domini 1648-9, Jan. 30.” 

Two acts in pursuance of those votes were soon 
passed, and the house of commons published a de¬ 
claration of the grounds of its late proceedings and 
settling the government in the way of a free state.” * 

These merely ceremonial changes of decoration were 
made with the utmost facility. They were the natural 
and easy consequence of the triumph of the army and 

* It WM widely circulated in English, Latin, French, and Dutch. 
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the independents over the king at Naseby — over the 
Presbyterians in the epuration of the house of commons. 
An act was passed for the sale of the royal property in 
lands and houses, of those trappings of royalty which are 
called the regalia, of the king’s furniture, jewels, paint¬ 
ings, and other works of art. The courts of France, 
Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, and Sweden were the 
chief purchasers. The indifference with which they 
looked on whilst Charles was tried and executed, has 
been contrasted reproachfully, and not unjustly, by 
royalists, with their avidity to possess his spoils. But 
Mazarin, who ruled the councils of F^rance, was en¬ 
gaged in the troubles of the Fronde — that burlesque 
on civil war,— and had a prudent fear of the parliament; 
the Spanish ambassador gave his court and that of 
Brussels just notions of the power which had grown up 
in England; and the masculine philosophy of the queen 
of Sweden disposed her to admiration of the repub¬ 
licans. 

One only organic change was the appointment of an 
executive council of state to supersede the committee of 
government at Derby House; and this perhaps was rather 
a personal substitution. Five members were charged to 
prepare and present a list of forty persons, as fit and 
proper to compose this council, and to continue for one 
year. Those nominators were Lisle, Scot, Ludlow, 
Holland, and Robinson, republicans whom the simplicity 
of their virtue rendered superior to selfish ambition or 
intrigue. They reported only thirty-five names. To 
complete the number, the persons named, together with 
the five nominators, were severally elected by the bouse*. 


* The following is the complete lut of the council of state for the first 
year of the commonwealth: — 


Philip carl of Pembroke, 

William earl of Salisbury, 

Basil earl of Denbigh, 

Edmund earl of Mulgrave, 
William lord Grey of Werke, 
Philip viscount Lisle, 

Thomas lord Grey of Groby, 
Bulstrode Whitloeke, 7 keepers of 
John Lisle, 3 the seal, 

Henry Itollc, chief justice. 


Oliver St John, chief justice, 
John Wild, chief baron, 
Thomas lord Fairfax, 
LiAit..generaI Oliver Cromwell, 
Major.general Philip Skippon, 
Sir Arthur Haselng, baronet. 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, baronet. 
Sir William Masham, baronet. 
Sir William Armine, baronet, 
Sir William Constable, baronet, 
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and installed on the 17th of February. The president 
of the council was Bratlshaw, and its secretary for 
foreign correspondence Milton. 

It is obvious that so large a council was more fit for 
deliberative than executive functions ; but this inapti¬ 
tude was obviated by separate committees for their se¬ 
parate and proper purposes. There is no mention of 
an oflicial salary, and it may be inferred that the service 
was gratuitous. 

Of the twelve judges, six refused to act, and their 
places were soon supplied. Widdrington resigned his 
office of one of the two keepers of the seal, which was 
continued, during good behaviour, to Whitelock, with 
Kehle and Lisle associated with him in the com¬ 
mission. The king's bench, with St. John chief justice, 
was styled the common bench. 

Religion was not left a matter of wild fancy and 
voluntary practice. The presbyterian form was main¬ 
tained, but stripped of all coercive power and temporal 
pretension ; in short, restricted to conferring licences and 
ordination. A provision was made out of the tithes 
for the episcopalian clergy, and there was a decided 
relaxation even towards catholics. 

One grand breach of faith on the part of the founders 
of the new commonwealth cannot escape the most 
careless observer, — their failure to reform the represent¬ 
ation, the municijial institutions, and the law, according 
to the admirable outline given in the " Declaration of 
the Army,*’ and the Agreement of the People,"—and 
to make this the basis of the new settlement. The de- 


Rir Henry Mildmay, knight. 
Sir Henrv Vdiie, knight, 

Sir John 't)unvers, knight. 

Sir James Harrington, knight, 
Henry Marten, 

John Brwlshaw, * 

Valentine Wanton, 

■William Purefoy, 

Robert Wallop, 

John Hutchinson, 

Anthony Stapeley, 


"Wilham Heveningham, 
Dennis Bond, 

Alexander Popham, 

John Jones, 

Alderman Rowland Wilson, 
Alderman Isaac Pennington, 
Edmund Ludlow, 

Thomas Scot, 

Cornelius Holland, 

Luke Robinson. 
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fence ofl^red is, that a dissolution of the parliament at 
this crisis would expose the nation to the return of 
kingship with its power and passions, and possibly with 
the bigot vengeance of the presbyterians in its train. 
The new rulers recruited |he house by relaxation in 
favour of excluded and retired members, and by new 
writs to fill up vacancies. 

The government of England under the new order had 
stupendous difficulties to encounter, but great national 
resources at its disposition. A single fact may be stated 
as a criterion, in passing, of the advance of the national 
prosperity under the great drain of the civil war. The 
interest of money, which before was sometimes above 
ten, never below eight, now fell to six per cent. But 
this is a common result of domestic war, with all its 
sacrifices, when waged for freedom,—from the armed 
opposition of the United Provinces against the govern¬ 
ment of Philip IT., to that of the United States against 
the government of George III. 

One of the earliest acts of the council of state was 
the removal of the earl of Warwick from the post of 
high admiral; the appointment of Blake, Dean, and 
Popham to command the fleet; and placing the naval 
administration in the hands of a committee of three, — 
Vane, Wauton, and Wilson, — which, chiefly through 
the capacity and zeal of Vane, gave new lustre to the 
naval power of England. 

It were better for the fame of the republicans, and 
perhaps for the interests of the republic, that the flow 
of blood had ceased with the execution of the king. 
The duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the earl of 
Norwich (Goring), lord Capel, and sir John Owen 
were brought to trial as traitors, and before that new 
end odious tribunal, — a high court of justice, specially 
named, — and all condemned. |||H&i^ilton pleaded his 
being a subject of the crown of Scotland, but was tried 
as earl of Cambridge. Capel and Norwich pleaded the 
capitulation of Colchester, but the evidence of Fairfax 
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did not bear them out. All except Owen petitioned 
parliament. The petitions of Hamilton and Capel were 
unanimously rejected ; that of Holland, the brother of 
Warwick, was rejected by only one vote: Norwich, a 
man of the most profligate character and most agreeable 
humour, was saved by the speaker’s casting voice, on the 
ground of former kindness. Owen, who, from disdain of 
solicitation or disregard of life, made no appeal either to 
justice on his trial or to mercy after*, was respited and 
spared; and on the 9^^ of March Hamilton, Holland, 
and Capel were executed. Charles prince of W'ales, 
and James duke of York, with several lords and gen¬ 
tlemen, were condemned to banishment and confisca¬ 
tion. 

The first opposition to the new government proceeded 
from the army. The republicans, as might be expected, 
were not all satisfied with the prolongation of its own 
existence by the parliament, the failure of a complete re¬ 
form, and the views of ambition manifested by the chiefs 
of the revolution. Lilburne sounded once more his trump 
of discord in a pamphlet entitled England’s new 
Chains,” attacked the new order where it was most vul¬ 
nerable with reckless vigour, reanimated the levellers, 
and attempted to revive the system of agitators. Three 
demands were put forward prominently in addresses to 
the parliament and to Fairfax, — the abolition of the 
council of state and of the high courts of justice, and 
a dissolution. 

The levellers, in the simplicity of their zeal, did not 
perceive that demands, which were meritorious whilst 
a system was to be pulled down, became criminal when 
made after the attainment of that end. A mutiny em¬ 
bracing several regiments broke out into armed rebel¬ 
lion at Banbury and Salisbury, but was easily sup¬ 
pressed. The former .jputineers, led by a captain named 
Thompson, in attempting to make their way to form a 
jiinction with the latter, were completely routed by 

* Carte, Gen. Hist. b. 24. 
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colonel Reynolds ; and the latter, more formidable, in 
moving towards their confederates of the midland 
counties, were surprised and captured to a man, in the 
night, at Burford, by Fairfax and Cromwell. They 
were without leaders, and it^would appear without plan. 
Four only were executed, two corporals and two cornets. 

Meanwhile Lilburne, with three of his associates, 
Walwyn, Prince, and Overton, were shut up in the 
Tower. A small band of poor crazed visionaries, called 
“ diggers,” from their insisting that the earth and its 
fruits were to be held in common, and who accordingly 
set themselves one morning to sow and plant a common in 
Surrey, were convinced of their mistake by a troop of 
Fairfax’s horse, which interrupted their labours, dis¬ 
persed the more tractable, and committed the refractory 
to prison. 

Upon the performance of these services, Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and several distinguished officers, among 
whom were sir Hardress Waller, Harrison, Hewson, 
Okey, and Goffe, visited the university of Cambridge, 
and received honorary degrees. 

The law of treason was in a state of anomaly ; but 
there appears no such difficulty as many writers have 
supposed, upon the disappearance of the king. The 
public peace ” was as intelligible as the king’s peace,” 
and treason by conspiring or levying war against the 
commonwealth would have been as intelligible and dis¬ 
tinct as against the king. Those constituents of treason 
which related to the king’s life, would of course dis¬ 
appear with his person. The parliament recast the 
law of treason into a form which must have shocked 
not only the reflecting and informed, but the mass of 
the people. It was declared treason to affirm, in speech 
or writing, that the commonwealth was unlawful, 
usurped, or tyrannical ; to deny^lhe supremacy of par¬ 
liament ; to plot, conspire,, or levy war for the subver¬ 
sion of the commonwealth or the council of state, or, 
not being of the array, to stir up mutiny or insubordina- 
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tion therein*; words spoken were made capital; and 
sedition^ which demands so much jealous vigilance as a 
misdemeanor, was changed into treason, with all its 
penalties. The parliament, which thus armed itself 
with terror, but proved its weakness as the guardian 
of freedom. 

Cliarles prince of Wales was proclaimed king in 
Scotland by the parliament of that kingdom ; in Ireland 
by the marquis of Ormond, who held authority there as 
viceroy. Both kingdoms at the same time invited the 
prince from abroad. He made his option for the latter, 
where there was no covenant; and the commonwealth 
of England took measures fcr maintaining its dominion 
over Ireland. 

It is here unnecessary, and would be inadmissible, to 
do more than touch in passing the state of the most 
troubled and mutually maleficent aggregation of human 
beings on the surface of the earth. This is not an 
overcharged notion of the population of Ireland. The 
distractions of party ; the tage, the passions, the animo¬ 
sities of nation and religion; the reckless barbarism of 
the Irish; the imperfect and inhuman civilisation of the 
English; in fine, the prodigious phenomenon of a com¬ 
munity devoid of social reason, and a stranger to social 
peace, would suggest to a religious mind the idea of 
God’s curse upon a portion of his creatures, if it were 
not irrational to suppose that God cursed anything 
which he had made and suffered to exist. 

Cromwell was appointed to reduce Ireland to obedi¬ 
ence ; and, as if there were something contagious in the 
system of warfare there, he signalised himself by a pre¬ 
eminence in carnage, which had been hitherto and was 
ever after alien to his character. He left London as 
lord lieutenant-general and general governor of Ireland, 
with a pomp of equipage and escort indicative of 
the future usurper, and landed in Ireland on the 15th 

* The application of the law to non-military persons was aimed at John 
Ulburne, Wildman, and other agitators no longer of the army. 
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of August with 12,000 troops, well appointed and 
disciplined. 

Ormond, on his return to Ireland from Hampton Court, 
recovered his ascendant over the party of the nuncio, — 
repaired the breach of the pacification with the catho¬ 
lics,— renewed his intimacy with Inchiquin, who joined 
the parliamentarians from pique, and now, relapsed into 
a royalist, was at the head of a numerous army, —pressed 
the famous or infamous Monk so closely, that he fled to 
England,—confined Jones within the defences of Dublin, 
—and in short brought the chief places in Ireland to 
acknowledge the king, with the exception of Dublin and 
Derry. 

Cromwell was accompanied by Ireton as his second 
in command. He appointed Jones lieutenant-general 
on his arrival, probably for his knowledge of the 
country; and Ireton, with the disinterested superiority 
of his motives, took the rank of major-general. The 
first object of attack was Drogheda, which Ormond had 
placed in a state of good defence. Cromwell, having 
invested the town, and having on the 3d of September 
approached the walls within battering distance, on the 
lOth summoned the governor sir Arthur Aston to sur¬ 
render. A refusal being returned, he next day opened 
his batteries, effected a breach, and commenced an as¬ 
sault. Two storming parties were successively re¬ 
pulsed. He put himself at the head of the third, 
carried the breach, and refused quarter. The garrison, 
fighting at every street and every post for their lives, 
were put to the sword.. Of 140 who retreated to a 
tower and held out till next day, the officers were all 

knocked on the head,” every tenth soldier killed, the 
rest “ shipped for Barbadoes,** and the work of slaugh¬ 
ter continued upon the inhabitants, man, woman, and 
child. Mr. Godwin, and the author of a compila¬ 
tion professing to be " Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell,” 
question Clarendon's statement that '' all the citizen* 
who were Irish, man, woman, and child, were put to the 
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swordand his own authority in the '^Historical View/* 
as well as that of Ormond, is appealed to. Clarendon was 
certainly wrong in saying “ all;*' but there is the ex¬ 
press authority of Ormond * that " bloody inhumanity, 
exceeding the Book of Martyrs and the massacre of 
Amboyna, was exercised for five days.** 

No solution of motive for this dreadful carnage on 
the part of Cromwell can be taken against his own 
words : I am persuaded,” says he, " that this is a 
righteous judgment upon these barbarous wretches, who 
have imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood, 
and that it will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for 
the future; which are the satisfactory grounds to such 
actions, which otherwise cannot but excite remorse 
and regret.” t This is not the place to examine the 
fabulous effrontery of the so-called Irish massacre!)!, 
but the infant part of the sufferers might have answered 
Cromwell, with the lamb to the wolf, that the Irish 
massacre was before they were born. To do Cromwell 
justice, however, in spite of his fanaticism or hypocrisy, 
his chief motive was to strike such terror at the onset 
as would produce imresistingWsubmission to his arms. 
The censure passed in England upon his slaughter of 
the inhabitants is a melancholy and instructive charac¬ 
teristic of the religion of the age, — it was that some 
part of the blood shed by him was protestant! § 

Several minor places now opened their gates to Crora- 


• Carte, Life of Ormond, ii. 
f Harris’s Life of Oliver Cromwell, 22+. 

j Mr, Godwin seems to forget his usual philosophy, and, it may be added, 
Ills usual currortness, when he romes in contact with “the Irish massacre,” 
and “ the barbarous Irish catholics.” It is evident that his intorniation on 
the state of Ireland was imperfect, and from impure sources. He calls the 
Irish “ bigotted, ignorant, and blood-thirsty catholics.” Had he looked 
more closeiv at the facts, he would have found the English in Ireland as 
bigotted .and blood-thirsty protestants,” without the palliation of equal 
ignorance. “ The catholics,” he says (iii. l+P ), “ would never submit to 
the English republicans, as long as they were able, or as long as they dared 
to resistthus shutting his eyes to the fact that O’Neil, the commander of 
the catholic army of that party which might he called national, as opposed 
to Ormond and the mere royalists, enteied into terms with Jones and 
Monk to acknoi^ldlge and support the commonwealth in Ireland, on the. 
conditions of religious toleration and the safety of iierson and propertx, 
and this at a moment when Oimoiid was recovering las ascendant 
\ Brodic, iv. HSG. 
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well. Wexford refused, and, like Drogheda, was taken 
by storm, and deluged with blood. Lord Broghill, 
who adhered to the parliament*, whilst Inchiquin went 
back to Ormond, obtained the surrender of Cork, Kin- 
sale, and Youghal. Cromwell sat down before Water¬ 
ford, found the garrison too resolute and the works too 
strong for speedy success, moved to the south, and took 
up his winter quarters in the principal seaports. 

He reopened the campaign at the end of January, 165a 
His career of slaughter rather than of conquest — the 
more odious, that he was the most cruel to those who 
made the bravest resistance — would be a catalogue of 
barren horrors. Broghill had his full share in them. 


* Mr. (lotlwin (iii. 153) gives from Morrice’s Memoirs the following ac¬ 
count of the reldtions between Cromwell and lord Broghill 
“ Cromwell alno mut with an able co-opcrator in the province of Munster. 
This was lord Broghil, vidio had deserted from the king to the parliament 
with lord Inchifiuin in 1644, and again with that nobleman returned to 
his loyally in 1647. He, however, as well a.s Inchiquin, for some time 
prosecuted Ins views in n secret manner, and thought to escape observation. 
He professed to desire nothing more than to retire into privacy. His teal 
purpose was to render Charles all the service he could in the Irish war; 
and with that intention he determined to pass over to Holland, to obtain 
Doin the king a proper coinmissioivAnd to concert with bun and his coun¬ 
sellors the best measuras for all P 4 |j||||s to pursue With this view he came 
to Loudon from his seal in Soiiicrmlnire, where he had lately resided, and 
having obtained a passport, was on the point ol setting off for the sea-coast. 
He had scarcely, however, alighted at his sister's house, the countess of 
Ranelagh, having come in the dusk of the evening, when a messenger 
arrived to inform him tliat Cromwell would wait upon him, being desirous 
to see him, Broghil replied that there must be some mistake, os he had 
not the honour of Cromwell’s acquaintance. That officer, however, arrived 
immediately after, and, having nrst expressed the kindness and respect he 
entertained for this nublcman, proceeded to inform him that his designs 
were perfectly known, and that, instead of proceeding to Spa for his healthy 
as his paE.sport purported, he was going immediately to Charles Stuart fur 
purposes hostile to the government. Broghil protested that be was wholly 
incapable of any such design, and begged the general not to believe it. 
Cromwell upon this assured him that he had go(^ proof for what he said, 
and that he could shew him his own letters to the puniose; adding that 
they had already been examined by the council of state, who had m^e an 
order for his being committed to the Tower, but that ne, Cromwell, had 
obtained a delay m executing the order, till he should previously have 
conferred with the writer, Broghil, finding that he was discovered, begged 
the general's pardon, thanked him for nis kindness, and reqif^festednis 
advice what he was to do. Cromwell answered, that he had obtained 3 )er- 
mission from the council to offer him a command in the Irish war; that 
he should have the authority of a general officer; that no oaths should be 
imposed upon him; and that he should only be required to serve against 
the Irish catholics. Broghil felt reluctance to the proposal, and accordingly 
desired some lime to consider of the oflor But Cromwell rejoined that no 
time could be allowed, as, the moment be left Broghil with the offfer un- 
actfept^, he would instantly be constituted a state-prisoner. From this 
hour Cromwell and Broghil were cordial friends,’* 
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Irishmen indeed have been in all ages the most relentless 
enemies of each other and of their country. The last 
and most gallant resistance offered to Cromwell was at 
Clonmel. Cromwell having eftecteil a breach, and 
made vigorous but unsuccessful efforts to carry the place 
by storm, listened to a parley, granted an honourable 
capitulation, and on entering the town, found that the 
governor O’Neil, son of the general of the catholics, 
had retired. This capitulation may be in part ascribed 
to his eagerness to return to England. 

He sailed from Ireland at the end of May, leaving 
behind him a name which popular tradition still pre¬ 
serves as the symbol of terror and calamity, and some 
marks of his better genius, not wholly effaced by blood¬ 
shed. He was terrible only when the sword was un¬ 
sheathed ; he enforced the strictest discipline upon his 
army towards those who did not appear in arms ; he for¬ 
bade bis soldiers to take anything from the people without 
due payment, on pain of death ; and, without granting 
open toleration, which, under the circumstances, was 
scarcely in his pow’er, he did^pt molest the catholics for 
their religion.^ His army^as in consequence more 
amply supplied than those of Ormond and the Irish.+ 
Jones, the second in command, died of fever in the pre¬ 
ceding winter, and Ireton succeeded Cromwell, with the 
rank of lord deputy. 

Whilst Cl omwell was spreading the terror of his 
arms in Ireland, he was assailed by his old enemy Lil- 
burne in England. I'hat person had the qualifications 
of a demagogue without the virtues of a patriot. Even 
from the Tower he sent forth his denunciations of 
the parliament and council of state, as a company of 
“ pickpockets,*' " thieves," robbers," ''murderers,"and 
" brother beasts of Nebuchadnezzar the tyrant”^, chal¬ 
lenged them to a debate by two champions on each side 

* His prottlaination enforcing all these particulars is mentioned by Carte, 
Life of Ormond, ii. fXJ. He proclainieil at the same time, that “ he waa 
for the coinnionsthat is, for the peoi>le; and this profebsion of democracy 
had its edect in cuncihating the Irish peasantry. (Id. ibid.) 

f Id. ibid. 

i Liibu’'nc’6 Tracts, *' Fundamental Liberties,!* &c. 
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and an umpire, upon tlie issue of which he staked his 
life, and declared ^at, if his cliallenge were not accepted 
within five days, he sliould hold himself free to ana¬ 
tomise them publicly and privately/' 

The ruling persons of the time in England seem to 
have entertained a strange fear of Lilburne. A pro¬ 
secution commenced against him in April of the prece¬ 
ding year was abandoned, and he was released on hail, at 
the intercession of Henry Marten, on the ground of the 
death of his son and distress of his family. He made 
use of his liberty to publish what he styled an im¬ 
peachment of high treason against Cromwell and Ireton,” 
and an appeal to the private soldiers of the army.’^ 
A mutiny at Cxford resulted from his paniphlets and his 
intrigues, and it was discovered that this uncompromis¬ 
ing leveller was acting in secret concert with the royal¬ 
ists. Proceedings were at last instituted against him 
under the new law of treason, and cither his iudacity 
gave way, or he acted with the self-possessed and sup¬ 
ple adroitness of a veteran demagogue. He offered, 
upon payment of arrears which he claimed, to ship 
himself off for America.* The offer was not noticed, 
and he was brought to trial. The court was composed 
of forty special commissioners, including the lord mayor, 
several aldermen, the recorder, the judges, Keble, one of 
the lord keepers, and other knights and gentlemen, 
against whom, as well as against Prideaux the attorney- 
general, he defended himself with untiring address and 
vigour through two days. He was arraigned capitally 
under the new law, but, fortunately for him, his lot 
depended upon a jury of twelve true Englishmen. The 
new enactment did not remove from their minds the 
difference between a seditious libel and an overt act 
of treason; they found him not guilty ; the judges 
grew pale; and the multitude shouted round Guildhall, 
the scene of the trial.* This result shook the authority 
without enlightening the minds of the rulers of the 

•^5 

* See, in the State Trials, vol iv,, a voluminous account of the proceed¬ 
ings, revised by Lilburne. 

VOL. VI. 
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commonwealth. They sent hack Lilburne to the 
Tower, and after some time acknowledged both their 
injustice and their weakness by liberating him. 

The close of the first year of the commonwealth was 
chiefly marked by this trial. In the following Feb¬ 
ruary the council of state was re-elected for the second 
year, with the exception of lords Pembroke, deceased, 
Mulgrave, Grey of Werke, and sir John Danvers 
rejected, lord Howard of Esrick, sir Peter Wentworth, 
Chaloner, Gurdon, and Morley. 

As the conquest of Ireland distinguished the first, that 
of Scotland no less signalised the second year, and both 
together established the supremacy of Cromwell. He 
was summoned from Ireland, as already stated, to march 
against the Scots. Charles II. was proclaimed by the 
Scotch parliament king, not of Scotland alone, but of the 
three kingdoms. This was equivalent to a declaration of 
war aglinst the commonwealth, and if quickly followed 
up might have proved fatal. But Charles had not long 
resolved for Ireland when he was daunted by the ai>- 
pointment of Cromwell; and, between negotiating with 
the Scotch deputies for some Relaxation of the covenant, 
and soliciting aid in men or money from the courts of 
Versailles, Brussels, and Vienna, the czar of Russia and 
the shah of Persia it was not till the following sum- 
mer that he left Breda for Scotland. 

Two incidents requiring notice preceded his voy¬ 
age. Dorislaus, who acted as prosecuting counsel on 
the king’s trial, and was resident minister of the com¬ 
monwealth at the Hague, was assassinated by a hand of 
six ruffians in masks, who took him unawares at table 
in his house. The commonwealth remonstrated in few 
but frank words with the states-general t, and they not 
only instituted a search after the murderers, but obliged 
Charles to leave the republic. This delayed his pre¬ 
parations for Scotland. The assassins were Scotchmen, 
supposed to be hired for the purpose by Montrose, who 

• Carle, Gen. Hist, vol. iv. b. 24. 

t Thurloe’s State Paiiers, i. 7A 
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was then at the Hague. His punishment, if he was 
guilty, soon followed his crime. He proceeded to Scot¬ 
land in the spring with a few hundred German and 
other adventurers, as a sort of advanced guard for 
Charles; obtained some recruits in the Orkneys; 
crossed over to the main land ; found no echo to his 
voice in the northern shires, where his name was once 
so magical; was surprised and routed by Strachan ; 
escaped in disguise ; was betrayed by a treacherous 
friend to Leslie; and, after suffering, with a courage truly 
heroic, every ignominy which could be devised by the 
basest natures, in revenge, died on a gallows thirty feet 
high, at Edinburgh.* 

Charles, with the evil omen of Montrose’s end, cast 
anchor in the Firth of Cromartie on the 23d of June, 
but was not allowed to land until he had taken the 
covenant. Several lords and gentlemen, S<^tch and 
English, chiefly exiles who had joined his court abroad, 
attended him to Scotland; but he was rather the prisoner 
than the king of the covenanters, and they enjoined 
upon him the intolerable penance of kirk sermons and 
decorous conversation. The acknowledgment which 
they obtained from him of his affliction for his father’s 
having caused bloodshed by opposing reformation, and 
for his mother’s idolatry, however decisive of the bar¬ 
barous fanaticism of the covenanters, cannot be supposed 
to have cost much pain or effort to a person equally un¬ 
scrupulous and unfeeling. They, however, raised an 
army under his standard as king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and denounced the English parliament as 
regicides and traitors. 

But the commonwealth was not unprepared. It is 
only in domtsiic legislation that the republicans are found 
wanting. The army was increased in May, and an 
expedition prepared against Scotland. The command- 
in-chief of the expedition was voted to Fairfax, with 

• The state condeinneil him to the distribution and exposure of his head 
*wd limbs between Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; 
the xirk eondctniied his trunk to burial with coiiinioii malefactors, m 
miconsccratcd ground, as a person excommunicated. 

L 2 
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Cromwell, recalled for the purpose from Ireland, his 
lieutenant. Fairfax immediately accepted the appoint¬ 
ment ; but, being assailed by his wife, her presbyterian 
chaplain, and a reinforcement of presbyterian ministers, 
was soon brought to think his commission against the 
covenant a blasphemous impiety, and laid down his com¬ 
mand. Cromwell urged him with the utmost earnestness, 
real or pretended*, to retain at least the command of 
the array in England, and the council of state endea¬ 
voured to change his purpose by a deputatiorK+ His 
resolution, or rather his weakness, was inexorable; he 
retired from the command and from public life, left die 
commonwealth exposed to the usurping ambition of 
Cromwell, by leaving the army at his disposal without 
a rival, and in short closed his career with an act which 
may be called suicidal of his fame. 

The sincerity of Cromwell is a matter of dispute to 
this day. It was said at' the time that he ^'under¬ 
mined ” Fairfax. But the accomplished widow of 
colonel Hutchinson vindicates him on her own judg¬ 
ment, which was just and penetrating, and on that of 
her husband, a good republican, an enemy to Crom¬ 
well’s usurpation, and a witness of the scene between 
him and Fairfax.;}; 

Cromwell entered Scotland on the 23d of July with 
11,000 horse and foot, commanded under him by 
generals Fleetwood, Lambert, and Whalley, colonels 
Pride, Overton, and Monk. He found before him soli¬ 
tude and devastation. The Scotch clergy bad described 
the English as monsters, delighting in the murder or 
mutilation of women and children; and the peasantry, 
having destroyed what they must have left, fled with 
whatever they could remove. Cromwell's proclamations 
and severe discipline soon re-adjusted their notions, and 
they either returned to their habitations or waited his 
approach. § 

David Leslie, commander-in-chief of the Scotch 

• Whit. Mem, Lu(L Mem. Mrs Hutchinson’s Life, &c. 

f Whit Mem. $ Mrs. Hutchinson’s Life, &c. 

^ Brodic, iv. 278. 
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army, an officer of skill and experience, took up a 
strong position between Edinburgh and Leith with 
an army double that of the invaders. 11 is object 
was to harass Cromwell, cut off his communications 
vrith England, and avoid a decisive action ; and he so 
far succeeded, by a series of skilful movements, that 
Cromwell judged it expedient to fall back upon Dunbar. 
The Scots were elated with their success, and Leslie 
threw himself into the level country beyond Dunbar, by 
way of cutting off Cromweirs retreat into England. 
Cromwell and Lambert, observing the new position of 
the Scots, were both struck at the same instant with the 
favourable opportunity of bringing them to action. 
Monk and the other chief officers took the same view, 
and it was resolved to attack them next morning at break 
of day. It was, however, after sunrise when the engage¬ 
ment began. The chief point of attack was a pass, seized 
during the night by Leslie. A regiment of English horse 
was gallantly repulsed by the Scots. Cromwell imme¬ 
diately led on his own regiment of infantry, and the pass 
was won with the point of the pike and butt-end of the 
musket.*^ That great test of steady valour and arbiter 
of victory, the fixed bayonet, was not yet known. A 
thick fog which hitherto enveloped the scene of ac¬ 
tion disappeared, the sun shone forth; Cromwell ex¬ 
claimed to those about him, Now let God arise and 
his enemies shall be scattered,'* the republicans made a 
general and fierce attack, and the Scotch army was 
routed with the irreparable loss of 3000 slain and 10,000 
prisoners. Cromwell ordered the 107th psalm to be 
sung on the field, dismissed his wounded prisoners, and 
sent the rest into England.f 

He now occupied Glasgow and Edinburgh, and in a 
long letter to the governor of Edinburgh castle, labours 
vigorously to convert as he had already conquered the 
Presbyterians. J 

• Narrative of Capt. Hodson, in Brotlie, iv 293. t Id. ibid. 

t The following arc extracts from a correspondence in Thurloe’s Stata 
Papers, i. 158, &c. Whalley writes to the governor: — 

L 3 
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Charles rejoiced at the defeat of the covenanters. * 
There was a second party in arms, that of the engage- 


" I received command from my lord-gcnerall, to desire you to lett the 
ministers ot Edinbureh, now in the castle with you, know that they have 
free liberty granted them, if they please to take the pains, to preach in their 
several churches; and that my lord hath given special command both to 
officers and souldiers that they shall not in the least be molested." 

The governor replies: — 

** I have communicated the desire of your letter to such of the ministers 
of Edinburgh as are with me, who have desired me to return this for an- 
Bwer—that though they are ready to he spent in their master’s service, and 
to refuse no suffering, so they may fulfill their ministrie with joy; yet, per. 
ceiving the iierswiitiori to be persoiidll, by the practice of your party, upon 
the ministers of Christ in England and Ireland, and in the kingdom of 
Scotland, since your unjust invasion thereof, and finding nothing exprest 
in yours, whereupon to build any security for their persons while they 
are there, and for their return hitlier; they are resolved lo reserve them, 
selves for better times, and to wait upon him, who hath hidden Ins face ior 
a while from the sons of Jacob." 

Cromwell now writes : — 

“ The kindnesse offbred to the ministers with you was done with in- 
genuitie, thinking it might have met with the like : but ] am satisfied to 
tell those with you, that if their master’s service (as tfiey call it) were 
chiefly in iheir eye, imagination of sufibring would not have caused such a 
return ; much lessc the practice by our party (as they are pleased to say) 
upon the ministers of Christ in England have been an argument of personal! 
persecution. The ministers in England are supported, and have liberty to 
preach the gospell, though not to railc, nor under pretence thereof lo over, 
top the civill power, or debase it as they please." 

The governor answers for the ministers: — 

That It savours not of ingenuitie to promise liberty of preaching the 
gospel, and to limit the preachers thereof, that they must not speak against 
the sins and enormities of civill powers, since their commission carryeth 
them to speak the word of the Lord unto, and to reprove the sms of, persons 

of all ranks, ftom the highest to the lowest.. 

But they arc sorry, that they have just cause to regratc, that men of mecr 
Civill place and employment should usurp the calling and employment of 
the ministry, to the scandall of the reformed kirks ’’ 

Cromwell rejoins in a long letter, containing the following passages:— 

“ Because 1 am at some reasonable good leisure, 1 cannot let- such a 
gross mistake and inconsequential reasonings pass without some nottice 

taken of them. .. They must give more 

leave henceforwards, for Christ will have it so, will they ml they ; and 
they must have patience to have the truth of their doctrines and sayings 

try^ by the sure touchstone of the word of God. 

.We have not so learned Christ. We look at ministers as helpers 

of, not lords over, the faith of God’s people. 

" The way to Ailfill your ministry with joy, is to preach the gospel; 
which I wish some, who take pleasure in reproofes at adventure, d^uc not 
forget too much to doc. 

“Thirdly, you say you have just cause to regret, that men of civil im- 
ployments should usurp the calling and employment of the ministry, to the 
scandal of the reformed kirks. 

Are you troubled, that Christ is preached P Is preaching so inclusive 
in your Sanction P Doeth it scandalize the reformed kirks, and Scotland 
in particular ? Is it against the covenant! Away with the covenant, if this 
be so I thought the covenant and these could have been willing, that any 
should speak good of the name of Christ *. if not, it is no covenant of God’s 


• Clar. vL 
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ment, or of the Hamiltons^ which hated Lauderdale and 
the rigid covenanters no less than Cromwell. He at’- 
tempted upon this defeat to escape to this party, and fled 
to the mountains about forty miles north of Perth, 
where he was overtaken, and either forced or persuaded 
to return. * 

By way of reconciling him to the covenant, or for 
some other reason, his coronation took place, and the 
crown was placed on his head by Argyle, in whom, says 
Clarendon, “it was thought expedient to raise an ima¬ 
gination that the king had a purpose to marry one of 
his daughters.” The insincerity of princes should 
scarcely excite surprise or censure, when their ministers 
know no other name than expediency for false play of 
the meanest kind. It has been remarked, upon this 
passage, that “ Argyle was afterwards brought to the 
block for conduct previous to this negotiation.f” The 
ceremony of the coronation took place on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, at Scone. 

The Scots made great efforts to recruit their array, 
and resumed the defensive, which they should never 
have abandoned. Moderate or royalist presbyterians 
were now more freely admitted into the ranks. This 
had its ill effects. Strachan, who routed Montrose, un. 
satisfied with the change, passed over with some chosen 
followers to Cromwell, with whom he had served in the 
first civil war. 


approveing, nor the kirks you mention in so much the spouse of Christ. 
Where do you find in the scripture a ground to warrant such an assertion, 
that preaching is included in your function. Tho’ an approbation from 
men nath order in it, and may doc well, yet he that hath not a better war¬ 
rant than that, hath none at all. 

.Your pretended fear, least error should step In, is like the 

man that would keep all the wine out of the country, least men should be 
drunk It will be found an unjust and unwise jealoubie, to deny a man the 
liberty he hath by nature, u|)ori a supposition he may abuse it: when he 
dneth abuse it, Judgei If a man speak foolishly, you sutibr him gladiv, be. 
cause ye arc wise; if erroneously, the truth more apiiears by youi con. 
vietion; stop such a man's mouth with sound words, that cannot be gain, 
•aid.” 

He encloses at the same time four controversial queries, which the minis¬ 
ters decline answering. 

* This flight 18 commasily mentioned by Scotch writers as “ the start.” 

T By Mr. Brodie. Hist. Brit, £mp &c , iv.2i)9. 

1 . 4 
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The advance of winter, and a fit of ague wliich 
seized Cromwell, suspended military operations. In the 
spring the Scots had once more a numerous and effective 
army, commanded in person by the king, and occupying 
a strong position near Stirling. CromweU’s manoeuvres 
to bring them to action failed, and they were too well 
defended by art and nature for attack. He detached 
Lambert into Fife to provoke an action by intercept¬ 
ing their supplies, witli a success, trifling in itself, 
but sufficient as an experiment to determine him upon 
crossing the Firth with his whole army, and occupying 
the city of Perth. Charles, on his part, was inspired 
by this movement with a more daring, and, as it proved, 
a fatal resolution. Upon the advice of his English fol¬ 
lowers, who overruled the more prudent Argyle, looked 
with contempt upon the parliament, and counted upon 
the numerical majority of the English nation, unques¬ 
tionably in his favour, he left his fortified camp, and 
took the direct route which lay open to him for England. 
He began his march on the 31st of July, and reached 
Carlisle on the ()th of August. 

Cromwell probably foresaw this movement: he at 
least prepared to defeat it with sagacity and vigour. He 
despatched an express to the parliament, apprising them 
of the Scots invasion and his intended operations; sent 
Lambert forward with a detachment of cavalry to harass 
the rear of the Scots, and followed close with the main 
army, leaving Monk behind to complete the conquest of 
Scotland. Charles marched without interruption by Ken¬ 
dal and Preston to Warrington, and was disheartened, 
it is said, by the apatliy or fear of the people. Lambert 
passed the king, joined colonel Harrison in advance of 
him, and gave him a momentary check at Warrington 
bridge. Charles advanced, summoned Shrewsbury, was 
refused admittance, and pushed on to Worcester, where 
he was proclaimed king of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland.^ 


* Clar. VI. 500. 
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It was now the question, anil one truly momentous, 
whether Charlea should strike at the heart of the com¬ 
monwealth by making rapidly for London. The indif¬ 
ference of the people as he advanced, the fatigue and 
reluctance of his army, his profound awe of that terrible 
parliament which vanquished his father and brought him 
to the block, his fear of Cromwell, now in full pursuit, 
all decided Charles’s council against this bold, and yet, 
perhaps, prudent resolution. 

Worcester, lined by the Severn, and contiguous to the 
royalist Welsh, was not an ill-chosen centre of resistance 
and defence. But nothing short of a miracle could rescue 
Charles from the superiority, not only of genius but of 
force, wdth which Cromwell pursued, and now almost 
encompassed him. Croraw^ell, reinforced as ho advancetl 
through the north of England by Harrison, who was 
left there in command by colonel Robert Lilburne, after 
having annihilated a hand of about 1500 royalists under 
the command of the earl of Derby; by Lambert and 
Fleetwood, whom he had ordered forward, with separate 
corps, to watch and harass the king’s march; in short, 
at the head of 30,000 men, arrived before Worcester on 
the 28tli of August. The king’s army was reduced by 
sickness and desertion to little more than 16,000 men. 

The first operation of the republicans was to gain pos¬ 
session of the passage over the Severn by Upton bridge. It 
was gallantly defended by a party of royalists under Mas. 
sey, who had joined Cliarles in Scotland; but the vigour 
with which Lambert charged the bridge witli his foot, 
whilst his horse forded or swam across the river, dislodged 
the royalists, and put the republicans in possession of 
both banks. Temporary bridges were thrown across 
the Severn, and Charles was now surrounded on every 
side. On the 3d of September, the anniversary of tlie 
battle of Dunbar, Cromwell gained the still more me¬ 
morable victory of Worcester, The battle, fought at 
first on both sides of the river, was decided under the 
walls of the town. The royalists fought bravely, but 
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were overpowered, routed, and pursued pell-mell into 
Worcester by the republicans. 

Charles, for some reason not distinctly known was 
not in the field. It is said that the din of arms and the 
confusion of flying troops, was his first notice of the 
battle, and even found him asleep from previous fatigue 
and want of rest. He however put himself at the head 
of the cavalry, which was yet unbroken, and endea¬ 
voured in vain to effect a rally. The royalists fled from 
Worcester in scattered parties of a few hundreds, leav¬ 
ing behind them 3000 slain, and 10,000 prisoners. 
Fifteen hundred men who held out in Fort Royal were 
put to the sword. 

Among the prisoners made in or immediately after 
the battle of Worcester, were the duke of Hamilton, 
brother of the late unfortunate duke, lords Lauderdale, 
Rothes, Carnworth, Kelly, Kenmure, Sinclair, Spinie; 
generals Leslie, Middleton, and Massey; the English 
earls of Derby, Cleveland, and Shrewsbury. + Charles 
fled with only a few followers, and after six weeks of 
perilous and wandering adventure, escaped to France, i 

Cromwell is said, but upon doubtful authority, to 
have been so elated by his success as to be dissuaded with 
difficulty from knighting Fleetwood and Lambert on the 
field. In his despatch to the parliament, he called it ” a 
crowning glory; ” and so indeed it proved to him. 

The parliament, on its side, fomented his vanity and 
ambition with sufficient indiscretion to suggest to him, if 
he did not before entertain, the project of usurpation. It 
sent a deputation of four members, Whitelock and Lisle, 

* It is said that he had resolved to escape from Worcester, as Hamilton 
did from Preston, with a chosen body of horse, and had no idea of giving 
battle. 

f Of the prisoners, the dulte of Hamilton died of his wounds ; the earl 
of Derby was executed, with captain Benbow and sir Timotlw Feather, 
stonehaugh Massey and Middleton escaped from the Tower; Lauderdale 
and Rothes remained some years in prison ; Kelly, Kenmure, Sinclair, and 
Spinie, were excepted from the amnesty, and the wretched privates were 
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keepers of the seal^ St. John, chief justice of England, and 
sir Gilbert Pickering, a member of the council of state, to 
meet and congratulate him at Aylesbury, on his way to the 
capital ; ordered Hampton-court to be prepared for his 
residence; and voted him an estate in land of 4000/. a 
year. Estates, descending in value from 2000/. to 300/. 
a year, were voted respectively to I reton, Lambert, Monk, 
Wlialley, and Okey. 

This proceeding lowers the men of the common¬ 
wealth. There was nothing in it Roman or repub¬ 
lican. The majesty of the senate and of the republic 
prostrated itself at the feet of one of its own serv¬ 
ants, to whom it should have been a sufficient reward 
to be told that he liad done his duty. Ireton, in whose 
character there was something antique, which procured 
him the distinction of a comparison with Cassius, acted 
worthily of himself. He declined the grant, with the ob¬ 
servation, that the commonwealth should give precedence 
to the payment of its debts. It is stated by Ludlow, 
that the grant to Cromwell, in addition to a former one 
of 2500/^ year, was intended to keep him steady in his 
virtue and his duty. * But when was ambition ever 
restrained by gratitude ? Two things may be inferred — 
the conscious weakness of the more sagacious repub¬ 
licans, and their fear of Cromwell and his satellites. 
Among the distinctions conferred on him may be 
added the chancellorship of the university of Oxford. 
That of Cambridge was conferred on St. John. 

Cromwell, it has been observed, left Ireton to com¬ 
plete the pacification or conquest of Ireland, Monk to 
complete that of Scotland. Ireton, following up his suc¬ 
cesses, reduced, among other places, Carlow, Waterford, 
and Duncannon. Limerick stood out a siege and se¬ 
veral attempts to carry it by storm, but was reduced by 
dissension to a premature capitulation. Arms, amrauni. 
tion, and provisions for three months, were surrendered 
to the victors, t 


• Mem, I. 871. 


i Ludlow, 1 . 372. 
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Twenty-two * persons were excepted from the 
capitulation. Of these, some escaped, others were 
condemned by court-martial, and executed. General 
Purcell, the deputy governor, sued for his life in the 
most abject manner, without success. The catholic 
bishops of Limerick and Emly were among the excep¬ 
tions. The former escaped in disguise; the latter died 
with great firmness, having summoned Ireton to an 
appeal beyond the grave, from the sentence which 
condemned him. Each was asked in turn what rea¬ 
sons he could give why the sentence should not be 
executed upon him. The answer of Jeffrey Baron de¬ 
serves to be remembered. I,” said he to Ireton, have 
been engaged in the same cause which you pretend to 
fight for — the liberty and religion of my country.” 
Ireton replied, that Ireland being a conquered country, 
the English nation might, with justice, assert its right of 
conquest; and as to religion, there was a wide difference 
between protestants, who tolerated other religions, and 
papists, who did not. f Here two reflections can scarcely 
fail to suggest themselves : — that treating Irdand as a 
conquered country was the chief treason for i^ich the 
patriots brought Strafibrd to the block; and that papists 
were not more intolerant in doctrine and practice than 
Presbyterians. 

These severities are the more dishonourable to the 
memory of Ireton, that they fell chiefly upon what was. 
called the party of the nuncio, hut was, in fact, the 
party of the nation, and much more inclined to the 
commonwealth than to Ormond and the king. J 

• The numbers are variously staUid; by Ludlow (i. .770.), about seven¬ 
teen ; Carte (Lite of Ormond, ii. 155.), twenty-four; and Godwin (iii. 288.), 
twenty.two, 

f Ludlow, i. 315. 

i Carte (Life of Ormond, ii, 155.) accounts for this inclination, by “ the 
great pains taken to inMnuatc to them that the independents were by 
principle agauiiit all violenoe in matter of religion, and were more chan, 
table to the Konnan catholics than the presbytenans.” One of the persona 
executed was a fnar named Wolf, whom Mr Godwin calls, in passing, “ a 
principal inct‘ndiar> ’’ He was one of tho.se who opposed a surrender; 
and it IS most proViablc that he used his spiritual influence over the super, 
stition of the people But was he theieiore an incenrliary ? Was he not 
warranted m using it against a most relentless enemy, to whom he was 
bound by no obligation of allegiance or country ? If there be a bistonan 
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Meanwhile, Clanricarde, to whom Oimond had given 
up a command which he held to little purpose, was un¬ 
able to make head against colonel Axtel, whom Crom¬ 
well hatl left in the chief command of the province of 
Leinster, and sir Charles Coote, who advanced from 
Ulster into Connaught. 

The barbarities of those two officers might be 
cited in passing, if barbarity were not then so com¬ 
mon in Ireland as to be the rule, not the exception. 
Coote, having taken prisoner a catholic bishop, named 
Macmahon, to whom a year before he was indebted 
for his life, ordered him to be hanged. Axtel, 
having obtained possession of a strong post upon his 
promise of quarter, put his prisoners to the sword. 
Another officer, colonel Tothill, put a boatful of pri¬ 
soners to death in cold blood, 

Ireton, having reduced Limerick, proceeded west¬ 
ward, with the view to reduce the province of Con¬ 
naught, and on his way died of the plague. His death 
recalled, to the excitable imaginations of the catholic 
Irish, the awful summons of the dying bishop of 
Ernly. 

The character of Ireton has suffered great injustice 
both in England and Ireland. The exceptions and 
executions of Limerick were in the spirit of Eu¬ 
ropean warfare and manners at the time; and if 
Coote, lord president of Ulster, was too well protected to 
be punished by him, he cashiered or removed Axtel and 
Tothill. Of his capacity and virtue there is decisive 
proof in the principles of government and scheme of 
reform which he put forth in parliament and to the 
world; but, above all, in the ascendant which the in¬ 
flexibility of his virtue and the force of his character 
exercised over the ambition and genius of Cromwell. 
The resignation of Fairfax has been regarded as the first 
encouragement to Cromwell's usurpation. It is supposed 

MiRht be expected to rise above the prejudices of religion and party, 
it 18 Mr Grodwin ; but he has himself written, that impartiality is a virtua 
placed too high for man to reach, ~ its place being in heaven. 
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that, had Ireton lived, the ambition of the nsurper 
would have stood rebuked in his presence, and his 
projects of usurpation have been unattempted. But 
what would have happened upon certain contingencies 
gone by, is the most vague and barren of all sorts of 
speculation, 

1652. Ludlow, lieutenant-general and commander of the 
horse, succeeded to the authority of Ireton without his 
title of lord deputy, and completed the conquest of Ire¬ 
land with the surrender of Galway. Fleetwood, son- 
in-law of Cromwell, was sent over to supersede Lud¬ 
low; and the pacification, so called, of Ireland was 
sealed by two of the most explicit exercises of the right 
of conquest,—expatriating the inhabitants, and disposing 
of the soil. The chief partition of the land was be¬ 
tween two classes: the adventurers, so named, who had 
lent money upon the contingent security of estates to 
be forfeited by rebels in Ireland; and the officers and 
soldiers having claims for present service and old arrears. 
This was unquestionably a fair exercise of the power of 
the sword, as it was exercised by the Norman conquerors 
of Sicily and England; but what was justice or right 
in the rulers of the commonwealth in England and its 
lieutenants in Ireland should not have been visited as 
treason upon Strafford the lieutenant of the king. 

The pacification thus produced was followed by num¬ 
berless executions of persons against whom informations 
were brought for murders committed at the beginning of 
the Irish rebellion and since, upon the English. * It is 
easy to conceive the temptations held out to the malice 
and cupidity of informers; and the fearful uncertainty of 
proof, where the period was so long, and the country so 
agitated. One of the persons convicted was the mother 
of colobel Fitzpatrick, an Irish officer who had been per¬ 
mitted to transport himself and his followers to Spain. 
It was charged upon her that she said she would make 
candles of the fat of the Englishand for this aggra- 


* Ludlow, li. 436. 
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vation the sentence pronounced and executed upon her 
was to be burned alive. * This was too much for words 
spoken, and by an old woman. 

The chasm made in the population of Ireland by 
the sword, by expatriation, and by the scaffold, was 
filled up by the encouragement and importation of 
English settlers. Even the race of cattle was so thinned, 
that it was found necessary to permit the import¬ 
ation of cattle from England duty free. It would 
have been too expensive to expatriate, and too hor¬ 
rible to exterminate, the native Irish in mass; *and, as 
an expedient of policy to prevent the English settlers 
from “ the danger of being corrupted by intermixing 
with the natives in marriages or otherwise," the Irish, 
not otherwise disposed of, vrere confined within the 
province of Connaught. 

'Whilst Ireland was thus incorporated with the com¬ 
monwealth by subjugation, Scotland underwent the same 
process by a forced union. The two cases were essen¬ 
tially different. Ireland was an ancient appanage of the 
English crown, therefore appertaining to the dominion 
of the commonwealth; the Scots were, to all intents, an 
independent nation. But the union was imposed on 
liberal terms by the Enghsh parliament, and the two 
nations were so linked, especially since the accession of the 
house of Stuart, that the commonwealth could not suf¬ 
fer, with a due regard to its own safety, a king of Scot¬ 
land pretending to the crown of England. 

Monk, whom Cromwell had left ^behind him in 
Scotland, was no less successful in that kingdom than 
Iretoii and Ludlow in Ireland. He took Stirling 
castle and Dundee hy storm ; and, in the latter place, 
put not only a great part of the garrison, but the 
governor, to the sword, in cold blood, after quarter 
promised .t Argyle, after holding out some months 
in the fastnesses of his country, sued for peace; and 
the parliament, in answer, sent down commissioners 
to dictate, under the pretence of arranging, the terms of 
* Ibid. 443, Brodie, ir. 314. 
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an incorporate union. The formal consent of eighteen 
out of thirty-one counties, and twenty-four only out of 
fifty-six cities and borough towns, w^as obtained. The 
recusants, according to Ludlow, ^‘excused themselves 
for want of money to defray the expenses of their repre¬ 
sentatives.” * 

The most active and envenomed opponents of the 
union were the clergy of the Scottish church. They 
denounced it as an invasion of the divine institu¬ 
tion of presbytery, by which it was independent of ail 
temporal power, and as introducing an impious toler¬ 
ation. But it would appear that the church in Scotland 
had, by this time, not only lost much of its influence, 
but become, to use the language of Mr. Brodie, terrible 
and odious by the attempt to engross all civil as well as 
ecclesiastical pow'cr; and, under the pretence of ruling 
the consciences of men, and attending to their spiritual 
welfare, really ruling them with a rod of iron.''t Such is 
the language of a presbyterian and a Scotchman, sur¬ 
mounting, as a philosophic historian, in this instance, 
the partialities of both. It may he taken as an ad¬ 
mission of the proximity in spirit of the Calvinist to the 
papal clergy, but it is rather one of those truths which 
may be generalised. The real induction is, that the 
clergy, whether papal, Lutheran, or Calvinist, however 
useful or necessary:}: to the well-being of Christian so¬ 
ciety, become, if uncontrolled by the supremacy of civil 
power, in the indulgence of their spiritual pride or self¬ 
ish ambition, the worst tyrants of mankind. 

A large portion, and it may be said, notwith¬ 
standing the consent given, a large majoiity, of the 
laity in Scotland were opposed, from higher and 
purer motives, to the union. Their resistance to 
a measure of which the prospective advantages were 
then apparent, and have since lieen realised, is treated 

* Hem i 402. t ilist. Brit. Emp. iv. 315. 

J This necessity is not disproved by the moral condnet and .social peace 
of some most rcspcctalile Christian sects, which do not admit a priesthood. 
It IS, howov ei, one of those subjects ol' which the skiltul and (tniiplete 
anal, would be truly curious. 
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* 

by later historians* as irrational, or as a |>rcjiulico 
of local, attachment. But this is neither redsonably 
indulgent, nor, perhaps, philosophically just. That 
sentiment or instinct of love of country, which makes 
men cherish the existence of their particular nation as 
a unit of the community of nations on the map of the 
world, is the virtue of noble souls t, and the sj)riug of 
great actions. 

The parliament, by way of complement to the incor¬ 
poration of Ireland and Scotland with the common¬ 
wealth]:, formed the grand but scarcely praciicable con¬ 
ception of a republican union with the states-gencral of 
the United Provinces. It was probably suggesteil by 
the death of William II., prince of Orange, in Ki.ol. 
The tyrannic ambition of the house of Orange w^as 
more undisguised and daring in that stadiholder than in 
his more capable predecessors. lie aspired to become 
an absolute king of the United Pro'inces, as his father- 
in-law, Charles, would be of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and with the same result, except that he died 
unpunished. His widow gave biith to a posthumous 
child eight days after his decease. It occurred to the 
parliament, that the unpopular memory of the father, 
the helpless infancy of the son, and the abolition of the 
stadtholderate — an office associated, in its very name, 
with the tyranny of Philip II.,— through the influence of 
the republican party, favoured the projected union. 
But the party of the house of Orange, supported by the 
populace and the clergy — the republican party actuated 
by views of commercial policy and patriotism—oi)posed 
the project; a war ensued; and the infant, whose suc¬ 
cession was thus endangered, lived to dethrone once 
more and for ever the house of Stuart in the person of 


• See Brodie, iv. c. 12. Godvrin, iii. c. 19. 

t Voltaire, in one of his tragedies, puts into the mouth of a patriot exile, 
who has just landed on his native shore, this touching moral truth : — 
“ A tuus lea caeurs bien n4s que la patrte est cht re / ” 
t The reduction of the Isle of Man, which the celebrated countess of 
Derby held for the king after the capture and execution of the earl, and 
of the isles o| Jeisey Guernsey, and Scilly, soon followed. 
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his uncle and father-in-law^ James II., to put the crown 
upon his own head, and to fill Europe with his fame, as 
William III. king of England. The war with Holland 
requires, by way of introduction, a glance in retrospect 
at the relations of the commonwealth with foreign 
powers, and the state and strength of its navy. 

The affairs of the naval committee were directed 
ashore by the administrative capacity and zeal of Vane; 
and its orders executed at sea by Blake, whose naval 
renown, now begun, soon eclipsed his military defence 
of Taunton and Wells. 

Biake, like Cromwell, received an academical edu¬ 
cation, devoted his early and mature years to the 
arts of peace, and was still older than Cromwell 
when he first took arms in the cause of liberty. His 
first commission was to attack prince Rupert, who» 
made war — half pirate, half partisan — upon En¬ 
glish commerce, with the revolted ships which did not 
return to their obedience. Rupert was chased or fol¬ 
lowed bv Blake from the southern coast of I reland to the 
mouth of the Tagus. Blake landed an envoy from the 
commonwealth *, and upon the refusal of the king of 
Portugal to permit his attacking prince Rupert's squad¬ 
ron in the harbour, attempted to force his passage up 
the river. His strength was insufficient to return the 
fire of the hand batteries; he abandoned the attempt; 
the admiralty soon reinforced him, and he made severe 
reprisals upon the Portuguese. 

The apathy with which the king, or council, rather, 
of Spain viewed the civil war, was disturbed by the exe¬ 
cution of the king, and the representations of Cottington 
and Hyde (lord Clarendon), sent as envoys to Madrid by 
Charles II., already so called by a violent fiction of law, 
which history seems to have adopted in the face of reason 
and fact.!' The Spanish minister Cardenas, however, 
remained in London as a private person, and continued 
to represent the government of the commonwealth fa- 

* Charles Vane, hrothcr of sir Henry. 

f He was, by right, Cliarlos II. king of Scotland. 
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vourably to his court; either from personal offence given 
him by the late king, or from the sagacity of views which 
distinguished the Spanish diplomatists. Upon bis sug¬ 
gestion, Anthony Ascham was sent out as envoy, re¬ 
ceived with due honour by the authorities at Cadiz, and 
assassinated by a ruffian band of English royalists on 
his arrival at Madrid, like Dorislaus at the Hague. 

The murderers, of whom one was in the service of 
Hyde, fled for sanctuary to a church, were notwithstand¬ 
ing brought to trial and condemned, but surrendered by 
the lay tribunal for execution to the church. All, how¬ 
ever, were i»ermitted to escape, except one, who was a 
protestant; or, perhaps, the only protestant of the party 
who refused to save his life by abjuration. This re¬ 
paration, however, wdth the dismissal of the envoys 
of C'harlcs, satisfied the commoriw^ealth; and Rupert, 
chased by Rlakc from the shores of the Peninsula to 
the West Indies, returned to Euiope with only two 
shattered vessels, which he sold to cardinal Mazarin. 
Hostilities with Spain had not formally begun, and 
don Alonzo Cardenas produced his credentials as am¬ 
bassador to the commonwealth from the court of Madrid. 
The king of Portugal, himself laised from the dukedom 
of Braganza to the throne by a murderous conspiracy, 
affected more fastidiousness; his envoy was ordered to 
quit England, and the vengeance of the commonwealth 
continued to fall heavily upon the trade of his subjects. 

A petty war of mutual prohibitions of goods and 
produce, and reprisals at sea, w^as carried on between 
France and England. France bad no naval power till the 
age of Louis XIV. and Colbert. The French navy, 
begun by Richelieu, was ruined by Mazarin ; and that 
monarchy, which in a few years after astonished Europe 
by its wealth, pomp, and power, w'as now reduced, by 
W'ar with Spain and the Fronde, to such distress, that 
the queen-mother ])le(lged the crown jewels to money¬ 
lenders ; the young king discharged his pages througli 
inability to maintain them; Henrietta, late queen of 
England, and her daughter, were in absolute want of 
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clothing, food, and fuel*; and France could not equip 
ten ships of war,t The United Provinces had the ad¬ 
dress to crown the recognition of their sovereign inde¬ 
pendence and their peace with Spain in a separate 
branch of the treaty of Westphalia without giving 
umbrage to France; and thus, tranquil and neutral in 
the midst of war and discord — frugal, industrious, and, 
above all, free—were in a condition to meet the younger, 
more ambitious, and more powerful commonwealth of 
England with a maritime force of 100 ships of war. 

It was not till the beginning of 1651, under the cir¬ 
cumstances already stated, that a successor to Dorislaus 
w'as sent to the Hague. The importance of this mission 
rendered it necessary to send one of the leading states¬ 
men of the commonwealth. St. John was the persen 
chosen ; Strickland, who had long been agent for the 
parliament at the Hague, was joined with him. On 
the 20tli of March they had their audience of reception 
with all possible ceremony from the states-general; but 
soon found that their proposed union, di.sguised some¬ 
times in the diplomatic papers under the names of con¬ 
federacy,” “^coalition,” and more intimate union §," 
was met with a feeling of hopeless alienation. Even the 
republican patriots, released from the castle of Louve- 
stein|| upon the death of the late prince of Orange, saw 
in it the merging of the continental in the great insular 
commonwealth. 


• “ On fUt oblige de mettre en gage cnez des usuricrs les pierrenes de 
Is couronne. Le roi matiqua souveiit dii nt'cessaire 1.e>> pages de sa 
chambre furent cong^dies, parre qii’un n’avait pas de quoi les iiournr. En 
ce tems-la raeme .'a tante de Loins XIV., (ille de Henri le (xrand, lemiiie 
du roi d’Angleterre, r(?fugi^e k Pans, y ftait redinto anx extr^mites de la 
pauvret^ ; et sa fille, d^puis inarii^c au frere de Louis XIV., restait au lit, 
n'ayaiit pa.s de quoi se chaufler Voltahc, Slide de Louis XIF- 

+ Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV 

j The parties to thwi famous treaty were Franco, Sweden, and the Em¬ 
pire It was concluded in IMS, when Charles I, was a prisoner, and the 
parliament, intent only on rns fate and the settlement ol the government, 
did not even take cognisance of the ncgoliatiun. Hence no nonce has 
been taken of it in the transactions of the year. 

% Thurloe, State Papers, i. 179. 183. 188. IIX). &c. Thurloe attended 
St John as private secretary 

II The republican opponents of the house of Orange were henceforth 
called the Loiivestein party; and hy Burnet — with what can be juitly 
called by no other name than iinpudencc — the lx>uvc8tein/action. The 
head of this " taction," be it reniemlicri'd, wae John de Witt. 
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Six weeks only were assigned by the parliament as the 
term of the negotiation. The moral certainty of failure 
was soon visible, and the haughty spirit of St. John was 
further irritated by a personal outrage offered him pub¬ 
licly at the Hague by a younger brother of the princes 
palatine. The insolent and dastardly offender pleaded 
his privilege as a prince of the empire, and fled. 

St. John took his leave of the states-general with 
the pride and frankness of a Roman ambassador ad¬ 
dressing the senate of Carthage. “ I perceive,” said 
he, that you are waiting the issue of our war with the 
Scotch*; and some members of our parliament advised 
that we should first finish that business — as we soon 
shall — and then expect your envoys on our shores. I 
thought better of you, and have misjudged; but*trust 
me you will soon repent your rejection of the offers 
which we have made you.” j* 

The first step in execution of ibis menace on the 
return of St. John, was the passing of the famous navi¬ 
gation act, so long revered and cherished as the main 
cause of the maritime poaer of England, and so lately 
abandoned to a better knowledge of the philosophy of 
trade. A measure, however, which gave a monopoly to 
English vessels was grievous to the Dutch, who had the 
chief share in the carrying trade of Europe. The next 
was to grant letters of marque to English merchants, 
who, having received injury from the Dutch, soon made 
severe reprisals. The states-general upon this sent 
over three envoys, of whom one was Catz, late pen¬ 
sionary of Holland, to re-open negotiations not expected 
to succeed. Meanwhile Van Tromp, admiral of Hol¬ 
land, entered the channel with a well-appointed fleet of 
30 sail. 

The naval genius and maritime power of England 
were eminently displayed in the reign of Elizabeth; 
yet the kingdom, during her life, had but the second 
station as an European power. Were her successors 

• The battle of Worcester had not yet been fought 
t Vic dc Jean et Corneille de Witt. 

M 3 
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worthy of her, England would have risen to the first 
rank upon the descent of Spain. But James and Charles 
were distinguished chiefly for their aptitude to neglect 
or neutralise great national resources, natural and moral; 
and Richelieu, having humbled Spain, the Plmpire, the 
huguenots, the French nobles, and the French court 
itself, erected France, for a moment, into the first power 
of Europe. Under James, the navy was wholly neg¬ 
lected. Charles seemed better disposed at the com¬ 
mencement of his reign ; hut Buckingham, as high- 
admiral, was incapable, and the commons could not 
trust the king with the necessary supplies. 

The navy owed its regeneration and force to that 
which might be expected to provd* fatal to it — the 
civil war. The parliament soon created a fleet, as 
well as an army ; but the former inferior in organis¬ 
ation and discipline. A severe shock was given to 
the naval power of the commonwealth by the revolt 
in the Downs ; and the committee of the admiralty 
had only 20 sail in the Downs when Van Tromp ap¬ 
peared with 40 in the Channel. But this small fleet 
was commanded by Blake. 

Van Tromp, a devoted partisan of the house of 
Orange, refused to lower his flag to that of England 
within the narrow or British seas, and the result was an 
irregular cannonade of about four hours. Blake’s own 
ship suffered severely; but the Dutch lost two vessels, 
of wliich one was sunk, the other taken. This first 
encounter of two famous admirals took place in the 
Channel on the 19 th of May, 1652. 

The Orangists rejoiced at the increased chances of 
war between the two commonwealths; but the states- 
general sent over De Paw, grand pensionary of Hol¬ 
land, with a message of explanation. The matter was 
in train, when the Dutch ambassadors, through the as¬ 
cendant of the Orange party in Holland, were recalled. 

The English parliament, on the 19th of July, pulv 
lished a declaration of war, trusting, they said, for 
success to God and their just cause. Charles II. pro- 
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posed to go on board the Dutch fleets with the assurance 
that his presence would produce desertion from the com¬ 
monwealth ; but the prudent Dutch would not commit 
themselves with the fortunes of a fugitive and fictitious 
king, and his offer was declined. The declaration of war 
was immediately followed by the return of sir George Ay s- 
cough with his squadron from the West Indies. Still the 
two Beets of Blake and Ayscough were not only far below 
the enemy in number, but insufficiently manned. The 
latter deficiency was instantly supplied by a measure wliich 
proves at once the genius, in emergency, of the republican 
government, and the public spirit and admirable discipline 
of the republican army. Men were drafted by quota 
from the infantry regiments, and put on board the fleet. 
Blake and Ayscough, cruizing separately with their 
respective fleets in the Channel, fell in wdth large num¬ 
bers of Dutch merchantmen strongly convoyed, of which 
they captured or destroyed the greater portion ; whilst 
Van Tromp, who had now 100 sail, having vainly en¬ 
deavoured to come to action with either of the English 
admirals, encountered a storm which dispersed his fleet, 
and obliged him to return to port. 

It would appear that Van Tromp fell into disgrace. 
The populace, however devoted to the house of Orange, 
forgot the partisan in the unfortunate commander; and 
De Ruyter, a name illustrious in naval war, and no less 
deserving of fame as a republican patriot, w^as imme¬ 
diately sent out with a small force to protect the Dutch 
trade. He encountered Ayscough off Plymouth ; and 
the result was an action of doubtful issue, fought on 
both sides with the utmost resolution. De Ruyter was 
soon reinforced, and again met the English fleet off the 
coast of Kent, commanded by Blake. They engaged 
on the 28th of September, again without decisive ad¬ 
vantage, but with considerable loss on both sides. It 
was about this time that Dunkirk surrendered to the 
Spahiards, in consequence of the capture of a French 
squadron proceeding to its relief by Blake. 

Van Tromp was restored to the command, and re. 

M 4 
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appeared in the Downs in November with a fleet of 80 
sail; he sought Blake, and, on the 29 th of November, of¬ 
fered him battle. The English admiral had detached, 
on various services, a considerable portion of his fleet: 
87 ships only remained under his immediate command, 
and even these were not in proper fighting order. 
But the notion of Blake, that the English flag must 
not decline the challenge of an enemy, whatever his 
advantages—since become an article in the creed of the 
Biitish navy — and the advice of his officers, it is said, 
coinciding with his own, determined him to engage. 
The battle was fought with the utmost gallantry on 
both sides for about five hours, when night came on, 
anrl enabled Blake to abandon the fight and escape into 
harbour with the loss of two ships, and others in a sha^ 
tered state. Blake’s ship was the most forward and 
fiercely engaged, and he was himself wounded. 

This disaster was grievously felt in England. It was 
turned against the governing party in the commonwealth, 
by its enemies of every shade, from the royalists to 
Lilburne.* The Dutch were no less elated ,• and their 
admiral. Van Tromp, cruized in the Channel with a 
broom at his mast-head, by way of proclaiming hia 
mission to sweep the English navy from the seas. He 
has been described as a person of drunken habits and 
brutish character t, and his insolence was soon chastised. 

The government of the commonwealth made such 
skilful and strenuous efforts during the two winter 
months of December and January, that Blake was again 
afloat in February with 80 ships of war, well equipped 
and officered. The same man might be still, as in the 
time of Elizabeth, a distinguished officer in both services, 
and Blake had in command under him colonels Dean 
and Monk. On the 18th of February, he fell in with 
the Dutch fleet of about the same force, convoying a 
fleet of merchantmen of SOO shipsoff the Isle of 


• This may be seen by reference to the pamphlets of the day. 
+ Thurloe, State Papers, i 331 

j Letter from the three admirals, &c., Pari. Hist, iii, 580. 
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Portland, under the command of Van Tromp. The 
two commanders and their fleets encountered each other 
with every motive of national and personal rivalry to 
render the strife one of death or victory. This famous 
battle accordingly was fought and renewed through 
three successive days, and at the end of the third day 
the triumph of the English was complete. Blake cap¬ 
tured or destroyed 11 ships of war and 30 merchantmen, 
slew 2000 men, and took 1500 prisoners.* De Ruyter 
served under Tromp in this action; and they are de¬ 
scribed by the English admirals as having made a skil¬ 
ful retreat, t Blake’s ships suffered severely, but only 
one was sunk, and after her crew had been brought away. 
The number slain is stated as nearly equal to that of 
the enemy. J Thus glorious w^as the close of the fourth 
year of the commonwealth, 

* Letter from the three admirals, &c. Pari. Hint. iii. 380. 
t Ibid. I ibid. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC.-AMBITION AND APOSTASY 

or CROMWELL.—HIS VIOLENT DISSOLUTION OF THE LONG 

PARLIAMENT-AND OF THE COUNCIL OP STATE. -BAKF- 

BONJC’.S, OR THE LITTLE PARLIAMENT.-IT GIVES BACK I'lS 

POWERS TO CROMWELL,-INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT.— 

THE PROTECTORATE. — FOREIGN RELATIONS. -WAR WITH 

THE DUTCH.-NAVAL VICTORY OF MONK. — OPPOSITION TO 

THE PROTECTOR - EASILY OVERCOME. - SUBMISSION OF 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND,-CRIME AND EXECUTION OF DON 

PANTALEON SA.—TREATY WITH THE DIVCll.-RELATIONS 

WITH OTHER STATES. -CHRISTINA QUEEN OF SWEDEN.—• 

ROYALIST AND REPUBLICAN CONSPIRACIES. 

1653. XiiE English commonwealth, in the bhort period of four 
years from the abolition of kingship, has left a surprising 
example of the forces inherent in republican government. 
Talents and virtues which would otherwise remain inert 
and unknown, were called out by the civil war, and the 
fittest persons were thus ready to be employed in every 
department of the pubhc service.* In a republic, the 
strife for place and power may be as strongly marked 
by cabal and couruption as in a moiiarcby; but, whatever 
men's morals, their faculties must in the former be on a 
level with their ambition. In a monarchy, on the other 
hand, birth, title, bribery, depravity, will decide the 


• It was not merely the tendency of the form of government, but the 
public spirit and integrity of the republican leader^!, that produced tins 
efteit. lloger Coke, no triend to the commonwealth, srijs (ii .‘50.), “ And, 
to say the truth, they were a race of men most indefatigable and indua. 
triouh in Ijusiness, always seeking men fit for it, andi never prclerring any 
lor favour or by importunity." 
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choice of a public servant^ without regard to fitness. 
The question is not so much the sufficiency of the 
person for the duties of the office, as the sufficiency of 
its emoluments for his luxurious wants, vanities, and 
pretensions. 

It must yet be admitted, that the republicans, with all 
their ability and virtue, did not take proper measures 
for securing the stability of the republic or the freedom 
of the people. Tliey administered the government witli 
admirable talents, but they did not embody their prin¬ 
ciples in new political institutions, and they were, there¬ 
fore, wanting in their first duty as the founders of a 
free commonwealth. 

It is true that two thirds of the nation, cavaliers and 
jiresbyteriaiis, were monarchists; but the remaining third 
of republicans had moral advantages which went some 
way in re-adjusting the balance of numbers; and this 
numerical disparity only rendered it more imperative 
upon them to re-cast the municipal system, to re-inould 
opinioti, to create new interests and a new spirit which 
should enlist themselves in support of the new order. 

They even made destructive though but partial in¬ 
roads upon the most popular and cherished matters of 
procedure and sanction in English jurisprudence. They 
substituted special commissioners* for the regular tribu¬ 
nals ; and the enactment by which they changed sedition 
into treason w^as, it has been observed, so abliorrent to 
the honest sense of the English jury who tried Lilburne, 
that they acquitted him in despite of the clear law of 
the case. 

The disposition of the long parliapaent to perpetuate 
itself has been vindicated by reference to the circum¬ 
stances of the nation. A dissolution, it is said, would 
subvert the new republic. But whilst the republicans 
guarded tlius studiously against the restoration of the 
Stuarts, they did not even recognise — so far were they 
from providing against — the greater danger to the 

* Trial Mr commissaires odious even in France. See the famous 
pleading oi Pelisson for the intendant FouqueU 
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commonwealth, from an ambitious usurper, nurtured 
upon its own bosom. The same ordinance which dis¬ 
inherited the children of the late ting, should have 
devoted the blood of a dictator to be shed, his house to 
be rased, and his name to be infamous.* Such a 
warning, in the form of a solemn and fundamental law 
of the republic, might perhaps have ajjpalled the j»ar- 
ricide ambition, and daring spirit of Cromwell. 

That famous usurper now practised with the subtlest 
art against the commonwealth which his capacity and 
virtue had so much share in forming. 

It seems impossible to fix the precise time when 
Cromwell first aspired to the supreme power. Some 
writers suppose him actuated by views of usurpation in 
voting the trial and the death of Charles I.+ But the 
supposition is groundless. The ambition of Cromwell 
grew inordinate by degrees with his subsequent successes. 
His behaviour after the battle of Worcester waked the 
suspicion of Hugh Pcteis. That man,'' said the re¬ 
publican chaplain, would make himself our king.” ij; 
The translation of Ireton’s remains from Ireland to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey is regarded by Ludlow § 
as a proof that Cromwell’s designs were then formed, 
and known to his family. || 


• There was, in the ancient republics, a fearftil barrier against usur|k 
ation. “ 11 y avciit,’’ says Montesquieu (Grandeur des Uoinains. c. xi\ 
“ uncertain droit dos gens, une opinion etablie dans toutos Ics r^publiques 
de la GrtScect dc I'ltalie, qui taisait r^'garder coniine un homme virtueux 
I’assossin de celui qui avait usurps la souveraine puissance A Rome sur> 
tout, dtpuis I’expulsion des rois, la loi ^tait pn'^cise, Ics tixainplesregus. La 
rtipublique armait le bras dc chaque citoyeii, Ic faisait magistral pour Is 
moment et I’avouait pour sa defense.” 

-f- Voltaire, who is sometimes glaringly unjust to Cromwell, s^s of him 
on tins point:— “ SM avait forimJ delors (at the cxerulion of Charles I) 
le dessein dc se fairc reconnoitre pour le souverain dc trois royaumes, il 
n'aurait jias mente de I’etre, L'l'spnt humaiii, dans tous Ics gerires, ne 
marche que par di'gres, et cos degrt's aTueu&ront necessairemcfutreievation 
de Cromwell, qui ne ladutqu'a la valeur et la fortune.” — firsat sur 
les McEurs. 

X Ludlow, 11. 447. % Vol 1. 384. 

II “ Some,” says Ludlow, “ of general Cromwell’s relations, who were 
not ignorant of hie vast designs now on foot, caused the boily of the lord 
deputy Ireton to be transported into England, and solemnly interred at 
VVestininsler in a magnificent monument at the publick charge; who, if he 
could have foreseen what was done by them, would certainly have made 
it his desire tliat his body iniglit have found a grave where his soul left it, 
so much did he despise those pompous and expensive vanities: halving 
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About the lime (December, l651), when the son-in- 
law of Cromwell was thus buried amid the tombs of kings, 
he summoned a meeting of the leading members of the 
house of commons and the army at the speaker's house, 
and proposed for their consideration the settlement of 
the nation and the form of government. Among the 
persons named as present are Whitelock and Wid- 
drington, keepers of the seals; Lenthall, the speaker; St. 
John, chief justice; Fleetwood, Harrison, Whalley, and 
Desborough. Whitelock said the point at issue was 
betw'een a pure republic and mixed monarchy; upon 
which Cromwell instantly declared that the lord com¬ 
missioner had started the right point. Widdrington ex¬ 
pressed himself in favour of monarchy, to be vested of 
course in one of the late king’s sons, for instance, the 
young duke of Gloucester. Lenthall and St. John 
thought the government should be “ something mon¬ 
archical." Whitelock agreed with Widdrington, and 
went so far as to suggest that the duke of York or prince 
of Wales might be called, under restrictions, to the crown. 
Fleetwood and Harrison spoke vaguely of the importance 
of the matter. Desborough and W’halley expiessed their 
frank abhorrence of any government partaking of mon¬ 
archy.* Cromwell is described by historians as having 
called this meeting to discover men’s views for his 
future direction. He did more; he revealed his own 
purposes when he said that “ a settlement with some¬ 
what of monarchical power in it would be very ef¬ 
fectual." f 

It is obvious tliat the pretension of a military servant 
and simple citizen of a republic to call such a meeting 
was, if the ancient phrase may be used, to affect tyranny; 
that the question which he dared to propound, was a 
conception of treason against the commonwealth; and 


erected for liirnself a more glorious monument in the hearts of good men, 
hy Jus atl'ection to liib country, his abilities of mind, his impartial justice, 
his diligence in the nuhlirk service, and his other vertues, which were a fnr 
greater honour to his memory, than a dormitory amongst the ashes of 
kings."—7,wrf/ov., i. S84. 

• Whitelock, Mem. 5J6, &c. t Ibid. 517. 
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that, in his remark last stated, his purpose to assume 
the dictatorship was confessed. The republicans, never¬ 
theless, did notliing worthy of them to ward off the 
danger, and bring the traitor to justice. This dei'ogates 
grievously from their reputation with posterity, and is 
not easily reconciled with their previous character. 

The first measure conservative of the commonwealth, 
adopted hy the parliament, was a hill limiting its own 
duration to the 3d of November, l6’54'. The reluctance 
of the parliament to dissolve itself was represented by 
Cromwell to the reimblican officers as conclusive proof 
of a design to per 2 )etuate an oligarchy of iioliticians.* 
He appears to have been silenced for a moment by the 
bill just jiassed, but it proved a feeble defence against 
his artifices and audacity. 

The parliament appointed Lambert to the government 
of Ireland in the room of Ireton, but without the title 
of lord deputy.t lie rejected the appointment in dis¬ 
gust. Cromwell, by secretly playing upon the vanity 
of Lambert, incensed him against the parliament, and 
his son-in-law I Fleetwmod was sent to Ireland as lieu¬ 
tenant-general. Ilis chief strength lay in the army, 
amounting, at the period of the battle of ’V\’'orce&ter, to 
about 35,000, horse and foot. The ascendant of his 
victories and character placed the mass of the army 
at his disposal, and he duped the integrity and enthu¬ 
siasm of the republican officers by his profound dissi¬ 
mulation. 

The most obvious mode of weakening Cromwell was 
reducing the military. It was accordingly adopted, but 
not with sufficient energy and expedition. Cromwell, 


• Ludlow, ii. 419 Mrs Hutc hinson, Life, &c ii 196 

Cromwell having resigned the rhief goveinnient, the existence of a 
deputy would he a practical boleciwn, and tJie title was in consequence 

abandoned. . 

j The marriage is said to have originated in a rnrious adventure Heet- 
wood met the V idow of Ireton in tears, and learned from her that her 

E jef was caused by her being forced to give precedence to the wife of 
imbcrt in St. James’s Park. He was in niouniing as a widower, the lady 
as a widow: the offer of his hand w.is made and accejited on the instant, 
and tiie lady thus restored to precedency as the wife of the lieutenant, 
general of the commonwealth. 
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meanwhile, had taken his measures: he carried through 
the house an act of amnesty so indulgent, that the re¬ 
publicans opposed it as endangering the commonwealth. 
Their opposition only enabled Cromwell to exhibit them 
in the light of men intent upon proscription and con¬ 
fiscation, whilst his lenity conciliated the monarchists. 
The threatened reduction of the army was easily ren¬ 
dered odious to the army and its officers. Cromwell, 
who had retarded this measure by his authority and 
artifices, met it now, not directly, but with an antago¬ 
nist petition from the council of officers, demanding a 
reform in religion, law, and government, and especially 
an eaily dissolution of the present parliament. Some 
members murmured at what they called military dicta»- 
tion*; but the parliament was defenceless and weak, the 
army strong, and the petition was referred to a com¬ 
mittee. 

Cromweirs resolution was taken, and his machinery 
prepared, towards the close of the year Ki.'iS. He 
apj)ears unresolved only as to the form and title under 
wduch he should usurp the sovereign power. AVhite- 
lock, a discreet time-server of decorous reputation and 
useful talents, appeared to him a person who might be 
easily gained and advantageously employed. They met 
by design or accident on the 8th of November, in St. 
James’s park, retired to one of the more private w’alks, 
and held a conference, which Whitelock professes to 
record with literal fidelity. Cromw'ell began with the 
discontent of the army at the selfishness of the par¬ 
liament, and asking the advice of Whitelock. The latter 
made a faint defence for the parliament, atid intimated 
that they, who like Cromwell recognised its authority, 
could not now curb or question it. MHiat,” said 
('loinwell abruptly, “^if a man should take upon himself 
to be a king ?” — The remedy,” replied Whitelock, 
would be w^orse than the disease.” He then urged 


* Whitelock nioiitions (Mem Aug. 16.Ti2\ that he fiugKe«;tcd the daueer 
oi such procewlings to Ctomwell, who made very light of it. 
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that Cromwell already possessed all but kingly power^ 
and that title w^ould but expose him to danger and envy. 
Cromwell reminded him of the statute of Henry VII. re¬ 
specting a king de factOy which was in such favour with 
lawyers. The reply of Whitelock was, that the only 
question then would be between a Cromwell and a 
Stuart, and again advised the restoration of Charles, 
prince of Wales, with such conditions as would secure 
the fortune of Cromwell. This suggestion, if made, 
only proves Whitelock a person of little sagacity. 
Charles and Cromwell could neither safely trust nor be 
elfl^ctually bound to each other. Cromwell broke off the 
conference; and, to remove a rival from his path, sent 
the young duke of Gloucester out of the kingdom. 

Various facts indicate the ambitious ferment in the 
bosom of Cromwell. He declared to quarter-master- 
general Vernon, with real or affected * emotion, that 
he was pushed on to do that of which the issue made 
his hair stand on end. The march of the parliament, 
with the two bills for its own dissolution, and the re¬ 
duction of the army, was irresolute and slow ; whilst 
Cromwell, almost without disguise, caballed with the 
members of parliament, officers, and preachers, who 
were either his dupes or his partisans. It was suggested 
to him that nine tenths of the nation would be adverse 
to him. Very well,'* said he; but if I disarm 
nine, and put a sword in tlie hand of the tenth man, 
will not that do the business ?’'t 

The most numerous and important of those meetings 
in conclave was held on the lf)th of April, at Cromwell's 
apartments at Whitehall. It was composed, as hitherto 
of members of parliament and officers. The officers re¬ 
jected the pending bill for a dissolution within eighteen 
months, insisted upon an immediate election, and pro- 


• Ludlow (n. 449) mentions it as an example of his hyjiocnsv. 
f Villemam, Hist, de Cromwell. He refers to tlie Lile oi Oliver Crom¬ 
well, as his authority: but there is nothing on the subject in Harris's 
Lite, dc., which is the Life" most frequently quoted by him. 
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posed that the supreme power should he vested mean, 
while in a new council.* This scheme is supposed to 
have been dictated by Cromwell : it was supported by 
St. John ; o|iposed by Whitelock and Widdriiigton.f 
The meeting adjourned over to tlie following day. i 

Next morning the parliament seems to have designed 
to anticipate or defeat Cromwell, by hurrying the dis¬ 
solution bill through its last stage that day. § liar, 
rison, who was a member, suggested that such haste 
would offend Croinw'ell and the council of officers, 'i he 
assembly which tolerated that language was no longer 
free. Cromwell, and the adjourned cabal of the pre¬ 
ceding day, had meanwhile resumed their deliberations. 
Ingoklbby came from the house and told Cromwell that 
there was not a moment to be lost—if he was resolved to 
act. The members present proceeded to take their 
places in parliament ; Cromwell soon followed, attended 
by Lambert and a few other officers. The house rushed 
to the last stage of the bill, omitting some forms, ('rom- 
wcll, having sat in silence for some minutes, beckoned 

* Whit. Mem, SS^. + Ibid. 

J It would that tlmuph CrornweH bad pained over HarriRon 

.ind other officers, who wore entbiisiahlic reiuibhcans, others mam. 
fetited disincUnalion Major Stre.iter protested ag.nnst Croinweirs l>e. 
coining sovereign, as the pii«;r of so inueh blood; upon w'hieh jHarrison 
interrupted him by haying, tromweJI was no " self-seeker,’* and h.id in 
view only “ to establish the rule ot Jesus.” Streater rejoined, that “ iivilr‘8 
.Jesus came very suddenly, he would come too late ” This is told by 
Ecbard, and other writers of that school, who, however, adopt very loosely 
any thing that tells in their favour. 

^ There apjM'ars to be no copy of this bill extant. 'J'hc following accr.uiit 
of It is given by Ludlow : —” The act tor putting a i>eriod to the pari i.i men t 
W£U^ still before a committee of the whole lioie^e, who had made a consi¬ 
derable progress therein, having agrci'd upon a more equal di'^trilnitiuii of 
the power of election throughout England. And where as lonnerly some 
l«r>coughs that had scarce a house upon them, chose two men Ikts to be 
their i-cprcsintiitivcs in jiarliaiiient (just as many as tlic greatest cities in 
England, London only excepted'), and the single county of C'oinw all elecU-d 
forty-Qjifr, when Essex, ami other counties bearing as great a share m the 
payment of taxes, sent no more than six or eight, this unequal represenu 
ation of the people the parliament resolved to correct, and lo permit only 
some of the principal cities and boroughs to ebuse, and that for the most 
part but one rejiresentative, the city of London only excepted, which, on 
account of the great piopiirtioii of their contribiitionH and taxes, were 
allnw'ed to elect six. The rest of the 400, whereof the parliament was to 
VI nsist (bvstc/n ihoscthat served for Ii eland and Scotland)^ were apjiointcu 
to be chosen by the several counties, in as near a proportion as was possible 
to the sumins charged upon them for the service of the stale, and all men 
fiilimned to be electors who were worth SJOC/. in lands, leases, or goo^.”.- 
Lndlcu, n. 4.15, 43G. 
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Harrison to him, and said, in a hurried tone, Now is 
the time ; 1 must do it.” Harrison advised him to 
consider. He resumed his seat for a few minutes, then 
started up, loaded the parliament with reproaches, and 
told them they had sat too long. As if astonished by 
his own audacity, he paused for a moment, and re¬ 
sumed,—You think, perhaps, that this is not parlia¬ 
mentary language; I know it.” The tyrant descended 
from his seat,* paced the floor, chafing with rage, 
stamped vehemently, and was surrounded on the in¬ 
stant by soldiers with their arms ready. He conti¬ 
nued,— “ You are no parliament; begone—give way 
to honcster men.” Sir Henry Vane, sir Peter Went¬ 
worth, and other members, attempted to speak. He 
silenced them on the instant, and reproached them in¬ 
dividually; some, as Marten, ChaUoner, and Wentworth, 
with their dissoluteness. " This,*’ said Vane, is not 
honest.” Cromwell replied, — “ Sir Harry Vane, sir 
Harry Vane, — the Lord deliver me from sir Harry 
Vane! ” Alderman Allen said that if he would withdraw 
his soldiers all might be repaired. Cromwell had passed 
the rubicon, and replied by accusing the alderman of 
embezzlement. He again commanded the members to 
begone. Harrison forced, or rather led the speaker from 
the chair gently by the hand; Lenthall wanted firmness, 
or betrayed his duty. Algernon Sidney seemed dis¬ 
posed to resist, and was forced out. Take away 
that bauble,” said Cromwell, casting his eye on the 
mace. The house was easily cleared ; or, as Whitelock 
expresses it, “ though many wore swords, not one was 
drawn, and all departed tamely.” The tyrant who acted 
this “ swelling scene,” surrounded by the pomp and 
force of military array, was himself clad in a plain suit 
of black, with — if this particular may be added to finish 
the picture — grey worsted stockings. He ordered the 
door to be locked, took away the key, and returned to 
Whitehall the dictator of the three kingdoms.* 

* A placard, bearing the worOs “ This house is to be let unfurnished,’* 
appeared on the door next morning. 
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Cromwell found the council of officers still assem¬ 
bled ; he told them what he had done. ‘'When/* 
said he, “ I went to the house^ I did not think to 
have done this ; but, perceiving the spirit of God strong 
upon me, I would no longer consult flesh and blood." * 

The council of state remained to be broken up, Crom¬ 
well, attended by some officers, proceeded to Derby 
House, and found them sitting. He told them they 
must be aware of what had passed ; that the parliament 
was dissolved; that, as a council, they ceased to 
exist; but that, as private persons, they might if they 
chose remain where they were. Bradshaw the pre¬ 
sident made a calm protest, of which the courage 
has been over-rated, and retired with the other mem¬ 
bers. 

Thus fell the commonwealth by the parricidal hand 
of Cromwell. A severe judgment is recorded against it 
in the fact that it fell without regret. The govern¬ 
ment which succeeded under that name was a military 
dictatorship. The domestic rule of Cromwell, however, 
was not without its merits ; and, in his foreign policy, 
he eminently displayed the genius of the nation and 
his own. 

Cromwell found that he had still resistance to over¬ 
come. Not only the republican statesmen, of whom 
Vane may be called the head, but the officers A>f the 
army, abhorred the government of a single person. 

, Wliitelock, St. John, and the higher class of lawyers, 
were favourable to monarchy, from the habits and 
studies of their profession — for the genius of English 
law is essentially monarchical, — the whole brood of 
inferior lawyers, from a dread of law reform, which 
would disturb their routine, and from that stunted frame 

* Mr Godwin (ni. 456) calls this " a inPinnraUle example of delusion ** 
Cromwell’s rc’li^tious notions were doubtless enthusiastic and visionary; 
and it IS alike iiicnnsistent with philosophy and facts to suppose him a 
systematic hypocrite, livit this tneaRUre hadlnng been pri>pared bjy him 
with the profounde<it artifice} and his alU'ged perception of the spirit of 
God can scarcely have been any thing but hypocrisy What but hypocrisy 
enabled him to dupe the religious and republican enthusiasm of Harrison, 
llich, and Overton ? 

N 2 
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of mind which cannot comprehend the administration of 
criminal justice without an indictment in the name of 
our lord die king. The prudent dictator reined in his 
ambition^ postponed its consummation^ and affected not 
only republicanism^ but a disinterested and modest dread 
of the burthen which he had imposed on himself. He 
expressed his desire that Whitelock, Selden, and St. 
John should immediately prepare an instrument of go¬ 
vernment which should relieve him of his responsibility. 
'' The way, sir,” said major Salway, in reply, " to 
free you from temptation, is for you not to look upon 
yourself to be under it, but to rest persuaded that the 
power of the nation is in the good i>eople of England, 
as formerly it was.” * This suggestion was doubtless 
far from agreeable to him. 

His first act was to issue a declaration or defence of 
what he had done. It was chiefly employed in ex¬ 
aggerating the faults and slandering the character of 
the late parliament; and ran in the name of the general 
and the officers who openly usurped that sovereignty 
which, according to the grand principle of the revo¬ 
lution, was, to repeat the words of major Solway, in 
tlie good people of England. A second declaration soon 
followed in the same strain ; and, on the 30th of April, 
Cromwell issued a third declaration in his own sole 
name,pas captain-general. It contained but a few lines 
(he already affected the brief style of despotic power^, 
and merely announced the appointment of a provisiohal 
council of state, or government. 

This council had sat on the 29th, and the dictator 
does not condescend to give thf» names in his declaration 
of the SOth. Lambert and Harrison were of the num¬ 
ber +, and appear to have beten the chief auxiliaries or 
instruments of Cromwell.His main charge against 
the late parliament was, that in its bill of tlissolution 


• Ludlow, ii. 

f Mcinorannum of the Dutch ambassadors, in Thurloe’s State Papers, 
i. 365. 

\ The other members were Desborough, Stapely, Svdenham, Jones, 
Tomlinson, Bennett, Pickering, StrickUnd, Carew, Moyer. 
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care wa*; taVen to perpetuate itself, not only by con¬ 
tinuing the actual members without re-election, but by 
reserving to them the power to decide the fitness of the 
persons returned. 

The vindication of the republicans was, that they 
thought the constituency could not be safely trusted ; 
that the mass of the people was not sufficiently divested 
of prejudice and advanced in reason to appreciate a free 
commonwealth ; and that the result of a general election 
in the ordinary way would be a restoration.* 

Cromwell, by his conduct, confirmed this view, and 
exhibited his own ambition, self-convicted of perfidious 
falsehood. He did not hazard an election, however re¬ 
stricted. Acting as if the whole sovereignty, legislative 
and executive, resided in his person, he issued writs 
in his sole name to 13^ persons for the counties and 
the capital of England, 6 for Wales, 5 for Scotland, and 
6’ for Ireland, to present themselves at the council cham¬ 
ber on the 4th of July, and take upon them the trust of 
providing for the future government of the common¬ 
wealth. In this list of representatives there are two 
names which have obtained a remarkable and widely 
different celebrity,— Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, and 
Praise God Barebone.t 

About 120 of the persons named met Cromwell at 
Whitehall on the day appointed, in obedience to his 
mandate. Cromwell, having addressed them at great 
length in defence and explanation of his conduct, sur¬ 
rendered to them, at leas"t in form, the supreme power. 
His speech was profoundly artful, under a veil of reli¬ 
gious mysticism. He appealed to their unexpected 

* The bill, it has boon already observed, is not extant, and it is uncertain 
what was the precise plan contained in it. 

f The name of this person has been a favourite theme of pleasantry and 
ridicule to royalists, tones, and hi[;h churchmen. Mr (lodwm, on the 
authority of four contemporary lists, writes Barbone, and suggests that 
the baptismal name of “ Praise Ood’’ is scarcely more fanatical than that 
of Deodatus, which is to be found in the records ot most countries ol 
Europe. Ine name suggests ridicule only from the vernacular familiarity 
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meeting —- “ not known by face one to another** — as a 
proof that they were called by God to rule for him 
and with him thus playing upon the religious enthu¬ 
siasm of the assembly and the age, he gave a sort of 
prophetic or theocratic character to his disregard of the 
representative principle and elective franchise, and 
recommended, in perfect good faith, one of the most 
beneHceiit and sacred principles of government — reli¬ 
gious liberty.* Having concluded his speech, he placed 
in their hands a parclirnent, bearing his seal, and con¬ 
veying to them the supreme authority, to which all 
within the three kingdoms should yield subjection and 
obedience.” It provided that they should sit until the 
Sd of November of the year following, to be then suc¬ 
ceeded for one year only by a second assembly, also 
provisional, but charged with the permanent settlement 
of the government. The whole scheme may be regarded 
as mere puppet-work, set up by Cromwell for his pur¬ 
poses. 

This anomalous assembly met for the despatch of 
business on the 5th of July, elected Francis Rous 
speaker, continued Scobell, clerk of the late parliament, 
in his functions, invited Cromwell and the general 
officers of the army to sit and deliberate with them, and 
came to a decision that they should be addressed by 
■ the style and title of the parliament of the common¬ 
wealth of England. On the 11th they reappointed 
the late council of state, with the addition of some new 
members, one of whom was si/* Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
The name of Oliver Cromwell, lord general, figures at 
the head of this council. 

Barebone*s parliament began in such a manner as to 
prove, that to merit respect it wanted only legality, and 
enough of inherent force to secure its existence. It 
seems rather to have been tolerated than actuated by 
Cromwell. The assembly divided itself into severii 

♦ Pari Hist. iii. 1S71. Thw speech, according to one of his biographers 
(Carrington), was pronounced in so excellent a manner as suthcientlj ma¬ 
nifest^ that (as the lord general himself was thoroughly persuaded) the 
spirit of God acted ui and by him. 
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committees for special objects of reform, which would 
do honour to the long parliament in its best days. 
Among them were tithes, trade, corporations, law reform, 
and the advancement of learning.* 

John Lilburne once more took the field. This person, 
in the transactions and publications of the day, occupied a 
station to which he has no claim in history. Im¬ 
petuous, reckless passion was in him called honesty, 
though ungoverned passion or temper be no less selfish 
than ambition or avarice. He displayed that uncom¬ 
promising courage which, in public, imposes beyond 
most qualities on the multitude; his restless activity as 
a demagogue kept him before the public eye. A violent 
libel against some of the leaders of the republican party, 
as Cromwell, Vane, Haselrig, Bradshaw, brought upon 
him the unusual and alien sentence of banishment for 
life, in l652. Upon the dispersion of the long parlia¬ 
ment by Cromwell, he returned from Holland in despite 
of his sentence. On his arrival he addressed a concili¬ 
ating letter to Cromwell, and was immediately committed 
prisoner to Newgate, It was well known to Cromwell, 
that during his residence in Holland he had come to an 
understanding with the royalists who formed the council 
of Charles 11.+ 

It was resolved to bring him to trial for the capital 
offence, under the act which banished him, of return¬ 
ing from exile. Lilburne, aided by several counsel, 
one of whom was Maynard, made various objections; 
protracted the proceedings for several days before he 
consented to plead; and, in addressing the jury> main, 
tained not only that he was innocent, but that the pre¬ 
tended statute which banished him was no more an act 
of the parliament of England than of that of Naples. It 
was, he said, but so many words engrossed on parchment. 
The jury were of the same opinion, and acquitted him; 

* It would be inconsistent with the compass of what is ratlier an nb- 
atract than a history, to notice the elandersand sneers which have exhibited 
** Barebone’s parliament" as an assembly of mean and illiterate persons. 
The reader who refers to the list in the New Parliamentary History, iii. 
1406., will be satifided of tihe contrary, 

+ 'I'hurloe, i 396. 
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but he was detained prisoner under a charge of con¬ 
spiring against the government. * 

Meanwhile the parliament, if it should be so called, 
pursued its reforms with comprehensive views; and, in 
its circumstances, surprising courage. It passed acts 
for consolidating the various branches of the revenue 
into one treasury ; for rendering various matters of civil 
procedure less dilatory and expensive; for giving relief 
to pri.soners for debt and their creditors; for the regula. 
tion of deaths, births, and marriages, t On the 5th of 
August it came to a memorable vote, which has been too 
inconsiderately condemned,—the abolition of the court of 
chancery. That court had become a matter of scandal 
to the nation for the worst vices of judicature — delay, 
expense, and corruption.}: It should further be* re- 


* He was released trom his prison in Jersey in 1657, and soon died of 
r'lnsumption. M. Villenmin, in his Hisiuire de Crumvoell, mis-states the 
hirth, (he character, and the death of Lilbiirnc. He was not “ ne dans la 
condition la ‘plusidiscure" hue of a tamily of ; not a patriot lover 

of liberty, but a selGsh demagogue of unsettled principles, who was at one 
moment a republican Jigitatur, the next a conspirator with the roydlists 
against the commonwealth ; and he died, not in prison, but at liberty 
(See Godwin, ill 559) The errors of M. Villemain have arisen from l.is 
rouiiding implicitly in a historian who should be read with constant dis¬ 
trust and vigilaiicc-—Clarendon. 

+ This act transferred the ceremony of marriages, and the registry 
of marriagc.s, birtlis and burials, from the clergyman to the justice of 
peare 

I The anonymous author of “ An exact Relation,” &c who profrsscs 
to have been a member of Barebone’s, or the short jiarbament, has left the 
following memorandum of the proceedings on tins subject: — “ That iji 
the course of the dclxitc the court of chancery was called, by some incni- 
hers, the greatest grievance in the nation ; others said, that for dilatonness, 
chargeabieness, and a /acuity of bleeiling the pec^Ie in the purse.vein, 
even to their utter perishing and undoing, that court might compare with, 
if not surpass, any court in the world. That it was conhdently affirmed 
by knowing gentlemen of worth, that there were depending in that court 
C3,00t) causes, some of which had been there depending r>, some 10, some 
SO, some 30 years, anti more. That there had been spent many thousands 
of pounds, to the ruin, nay, utter undoing, of many families. That no 
ship almost that sailed in the sea of the law but, first or (hst, put into 
that port, end, if they made any considerable rfay there, tliey suffered so 
iniicb loss, that the remedy was as bad as the disease, 't hat what was 
ordered one day was contradicted the next, so as in some causes there had 
been 500 orders and more. That when the purses of the clients began to 
be empty, and their spirits were a little cooled, tlien, by a reference to 
some gentlemen in the country, the cause so long depending, at so great 
a charge, came to be ended; so that some members did not stick to term 
the chancery a mystery of wickeoness, and a standing cheat. And that, 
in short, so many horrible things were affirmed to it, that those who were, 
or had a mind to be, adv<x»tes for it, had little to say on the behalf of it: 
and so, at the end of one day’s debate, the ^estion bt^ing put, it was voted 
down.'*—See ParL Hist. ui. H12,1413. 
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membercd, that Antliony Ashley Cooper, afterwards 
earl of Shaftesbury and chancellor of England, was a 
member of the committee for law reform. Hut it was 
not the interest of Cromwell that tins vote should be car¬ 
ried into effect, and two bills successively brought in for 
that purpose were defeated.* 

Another conception, more vast and beneficial, was en¬ 
tertained by this decried assembly,—that of reforming, 
consolidating, and digesting the disorderly congeries of 
English jurisprudence in books of reports and acts of 
parliament. The same design was formed by Bacon, 
and is referred to as one of the evidences of his genius 
and wisdom. Votes were passed for the abolition of 
presentations and advowsons, and for tlie discontinuance 
of tithes, t The fearless integrity of this “little par¬ 
liament” almost redeems its want of sound judgment, 
and the vice of its creation. It went on refoiming with 
the blindest confidence in its own attributes, and the 
intentions of Cromwell, from July to December, when 
its illusions were dispelled, and its career terminated. 

Cromwell, since the death of Ireton, his better genius, 
seems to have kept his designs profoundly secret within 
his own bosom. It can only be a matter of uncertain 
speculation why he suffered the little parliament to pro¬ 
ceed so freely and so far. Whilst his ambition was that 
of a patriot soldier and citizen, he identified himself 
with the principles and partisans of reform; now, a 
usurping dictator, he sought to ally himself with abuse. 
It will presently appear, that he designed to make two 
classes possessing large influence in the community,—the 
clergy and the lawyers— next, after the army, the main 
pillars of his despotism; and his suflPerance of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the little parliament may have been intended 
to alarm the ambition and avarice of the one, by allow¬ 
ing the vote for the abolition of tithes; of the other, by 
permitting law reform to threaten the mystery of their 
craft, and the enormity of their profits. 

• Exact Relation, &c. Joarn., Oct, IS. 

f This rote waa earned against the report of a conunittee, by 
to fifty, four. 
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A comparative judgment of the long and of the little 
parliaments may be formed from the different modes in 
which they were assailed by Cromwell. Dealing with 
the republican politicians of the former, he employed 
brute force, with the republican visionaries of the latter, 
he manoeuvred underhand. The day appointed for the 
execution of his design was the 12 th of December. A 
small band, initiated by Cromwell, met earlier than 
usual, and having the speaker, Rous, in their interest, 
formed a house. Colonel Sydenham opened against the 
doomed assembly by unburthening his conscience, as he 
expressed it. The majority, he said, in the extravagance 
of their notions, aimed at the total extirpation of the 
Christian ministry, the law, the army, all property, all 
liuman learning. He concluded, with moving, that the 
parliament, with the speaker at its head, should wait 
upon the lord general, and give hack to him the ijowers 
with which he had invested them. The motion was 
seconded by colonel Wolseley, who commanded the mi¬ 
litary force with which Cromwell dispersed the last 
parliament. It was resolutely opposed* ; the members 
began to crowd in ; the conspirators took alarm at the 
result of a discussion ; and the mockery ended in their 
leaving the house, with the speaker at their head, in 
order to surrender their trust to Cromwell. 

About thirty-five members remained, and, without 
either a speaker in the chair, or the number requisite 
to make a house, seemed disposed to maintain their 
authority and their places. The house was soon cleared 
of them by a file of musketeers, t 

The seceders meanwhile proceeded to Whitehall, ob¬ 
tained admittance to tbe lord general, and surrendered 

* There is no record of the proceedings, with the names of those who 
spoke, or their TCB|>ective observations. 

t Colonel White, who commanded the parly of soldiers, is said to have 
asked them, “ What they did there f” to have been answered, " That they 
were seeking the Lordand to have rejoined, ” Tlien you may go else, 
where, for to my knowledge he has not been here for several years passed.” 
Such traits of pleasantry and character enliven narrative, and have been 
studiously given by royalist hi<.toriam> j but .there are tew instances in 
which they can be received as authent'C: and ingenious nr amusing sallies, 
however they mav give rehet to style, should be sulyerted ai tacts to the 
tests oi historic tiuib, before they are adrailtcd into hiatory. 
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to him their authority by a written instrument signed 
with their names. Cromwell affected surprise and re¬ 
luctance with a strange effrontery of dissimulation; held 
a council of officers ; constituted himself, by their advice, 
lord protector of the commonwealth of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and proceeded, with all the pomp 
of royalty, from Whitehall to the court of chancery in 
Westminster hall, where,he took his oath of office. The 
affected plainness of the dictator, in a suit of black 
velvet, without ornament, surrounded by the ermined 
robes and military costume of the officers, civil and 
military, who formed his retinue, had in it something 
calculated not only to give a deceitful air of moderation 
to his character, but to gratify his pride. 

An act, or instrument of government, drawn up by 
the council of officers, was read to him, and formally 
accepted and signed by him. He then received the 
sword of state, in its scabbard, from general Lambert, 
the seals from the lords commissioners, the city sword 
from the lord mayor, on their knees, having previously 
sworn to govern the commonwealth according to the 
laws and customs of the nation ! 

The delusive name and form of the common¬ 
wealth were preserved by Cromwell, as those of the re¬ 
public by the first Csesar, but with only the shadow of 
republican freedom.* The supreme legislative power 


* Mr. Godwin has made the following abstract of Cromwell’s institute 
of government: — 

" The first article in the institute of government was, that the su¬ 
preme legislative authority should bp m one person, and the people iti 
parliament, assembled; and that the style of that person should be lord 
protector. It proceeded, that the protector should be assisted with a couii- 
ci) of not fewer than thirteen, nor more than twenty-one persons; that 
all writs, processes, commissions, and grants should run in his name; and 
that from him should be derived all magistracy and honours; that he 
should order the mditia, and forces both by sea and land; and, with his 
council, should have the power of war and peace; that no law should be 
altered, suspended, abrogated, or rc(maled, but by the authority of par. 
liament; and that a parliament shouUl be summoned in every third year. 
It directed, that tne summons to parliament should be by writ under the 
great seal; and that, if the protector should n^lect to order these writs, 
the keeper or keepers of the seal should issue them on their own autho¬ 
rs, under pain of high treason. Also, in case of similar neglect in these 
omcers, the sheriffs of the counties should proceed in the election in the 
same manner as if the writs had been issued, under the like penalty. Each 
parliament was to sit five months; and, if an intermediate parliament was 
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was declared to reside in the protector, and in the people 
in parliament represented; and, until a parliament 
should meet, according to the scheme prescribed by the 
instrument of government*, in the lord protector and 
his council of state. Six of the late council were pre¬ 
served ; sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was of this num¬ 
ber. Harrison,Tomlinson, Stapeley, Carew, Moyer, and 
Bennett, were the discarded members. 


called by the lord protector, it was not to bo prorogued or dissolved within 
three inontiib, unices by its own consent In case of war with any foreign 
state, a parlianicnt was to be suinmoncd iiiinncdiutcly. The institute (ic- 
terniined, that every fiersoii possessing an estate, real or iiersonal, to the 
value of ^00^., should nave a vote at the election of membei s ol parliainent, 
excepting such as had been concerned in the uar against the parliament, 
or in the rebellion in Ireland. It ordered, that all bills passed by the par. 
(lament should be jirescntcd to toe lord protector for his assent; and, If 
he did not assent within twenty davs, the parliament might declare his 
neglect, and the bills should then become law nutwitlistaiidiiig. The army 
was limited not to exceed 1(),()U0 horse, and 20,00(1 loot. It was also di¬ 
rected, that, till the meeting ot the tirst triennial parhainciit in September, 
l&i4, the protector and council might have power to raise money tor the 
IHiblic detbnee, and to make such laws and ordinances as the welfare of 
the nation should require. No member could be remove d from the council 
but lor corruption, or such other miscarriage aa should be judged of by a 
committee from the parliament and the council, togetlier with the keeper 
or keepers of ttic seal j the removal during the intervals ot parliament to 
be made by the council itself, with the consent of the protector. The in. 
stitute further ordered, that the keeper or keepers ol the seal, the trea. 
surer, the admiral, the chief justices of the two benches, and the chief 
governors of Scotland and Ireland, should lie nominated by parliament, 
and, in the intervals of parliament, by the protector and council That, as 
soon as might be, a provision should be made for tbc maintenance of the 
clergy, less subject to scruple and contention, and more certain, than the 
way of tithes ; and that no person should be compelled to conform to the 
established church, nor should any be restrained, but protected, in the 
profession and exercise of his religion, with an exception ol the adherents 
of popery and prelacy. It was one article in the institute of government, 
that Oliver Cromwell should be declared lord protector tor hie; and that, 
in case of Ms demise, the council of state should assemble to the number 
of not fewer than thirteen, and immediately elect his successor. This 
clause has been supposed to have been inserted to conciliate Lambert, and 
to feed him with the hope of being second lord protector. 

“ The representatives for England were to be 4(XX All petty boroughs, 
where there was scarcely a single house, were suppressed ; and the repre. 
sentation, as nearly as might be, proportioned to the amount of taxation. 
Of these, 261 were to he county members; besides 6 for London, 2 for the 
isle of Ely, 2 for the Isle of Wight, and 2 each fbr Exeter, Plymouth, York, 
Colchester, Gloucester, Canterbury, I^icester, Lincoln, Westminster, 
Norwich, Lynn, Yarmouth, Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Taunton, Bristol, 
Ipswich, Bury, Southwark, Coventry, Worcester, and Salisbury; 1 each 
for the two universities, and 1 each for all the towns and boroughs that 
were thought worthy to be represented, among which Manchester is enu. 
merated. In addition to theue, there wore to be SO nTpresentatives for 
Scotland, and SO for Ireland ; the distribution of the counties, cities, and 

E laces represented, and the number of their representatives respectively, 
eing to be determiiicd by the lord protector and bis councih previously to 
issuing the writs," — Goawin, lii. .508. 

• See above, 
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Tlie easy triumph of this second stroke of dictator- 
fihip, by Cromwell, has been ascribed to the political 
incapacity and religious enthusiasm of the little par¬ 
liament. This is not exaggeration, but injustice. All 
the chances were against them : they had not sprung 
from the representative principle ; there w’as not a suffi¬ 
cient mass of republican or religious opinion in the na¬ 
tion to sustain them, even if they were duly elected; and 
they had to contend with a military chief, endowed, 
beyond all parallel in his age, with craft, resolution, 
and capacity. But to take a general view of the expired 
or expiring commonwealth, would be premature in this 
stage. 

Whilst the domestic government thus exhibited a 
melancholy s])cctacle of feeble virtue on the part of the 
republicans, of audacity and artifice on the part of the 
dictator, the foreign administration of the commonwealth 
was crowned with glory. The tendency of republican 
government is to give a centralising selfish cast to the 
sentiments of the people. In the United Provinces ac¬ 
cordingly, the progress of the commonwealth of England 
was viewed, not with the sympathy oflfc-eemen, but 
with the jealousy of rivals, who saw their neighbours 
adopting the same machinery which had conferred na¬ 
tional prosperity and power upon themselves. The 
Dutch quickly repaired their naval losses, and sent out 
Van Trornp once more with a fleet of a hundred sail 
to cruize in the channel. The ascendant of Crom¬ 
well removed Vane from the admiralty: the pure repub¬ 
licanism of Blake* rendered him distasteful to the 
usurper, and Monk was placed by him at the head of 
the fleet. 

Monk, with a fleet of about equal force, and Dean his 
vice-admiral, met Tromp on the 2tl of June. The re¬ 
sult was an indecisive and partial engagement. Blake ar¬ 
rived with a reinforcement in tlie evening; the action was 

* It is recorded of Blake, that upon receivinR the news of the dispersion 
of the long parliament, he oliserved, with the vjew to its tieing known 
through the fleet, that their duty as seamen was to defend their country 
againat foreign enemies, and not to meddle with political affairs. 
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renewed next day ; and the Hollanders, after a gallant 
resistance, were defeated with the loss of nineteen vessels 
taken or destroyed, and 1SOO prisoners. The chief loss 
of the English was the death of admiral Dean, struck at 
the commencement of the action by a chain shot. 

The negotiations for peace were for a moment re¬ 
newed ; but Cromwell, amid the distractions of party and 
the perilous uncertainty of his power, would dictate 
terms ; and the Hollanders, with a rapidity which 
proved the extent of their resources, and excellence of 
ihcir administration, again sent out Tromp in command 
of a powerful fleet. 

The English and Dutch admirals sought each other 
in a spirit of mutual rivalry, national and personal, with 
deadly resolution. Monk ordered his captains to sink 
and destroy, not capture, the enemy’s ships, and forbade 
them under any circumstances to strike the British flag.* 
On Sunday, the 31st of July, the two fleets engaged. 
Tromp, conspicuous on the quarter-deck of his ship, 
was killed by a musket shot, and the English obtained 
a decisive but dearly purchased victory. No ships were 
taken on elfcier side. The victors lost two ships with 
six captains and 500 seamen killed, the same number of 
captains and 800 seamen wounded : the vanquished lost 
thirty vessels, with a proportionate number of killed and 
wounded, and 1200 prisoners. 

1654. ’J’his victory, by putting an end to the war, left 
Cromwell at leisure to usurp and consolidate the protec¬ 
torate. The executive administration and judicial ma¬ 
gistracy were for the most part already vested in persons 
of his choice; it remained for him only to confirm them 
in their offices. Glyn and Maynard, time-serving 
presbyterian lawyers, were made, che one a judge, the 
other a serjeant; and to the honour of Cromwell, sir 
Matthew Hale was raised to the bench of the common 
pleas, t Thurloe, who on his return with St. John 


• Gumble’s l.ife, &c. 

t Several proceedings, &c., Feb 1654. Docket of Crown Office, cited tH 
Godwin, iv. ' 
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from Hollanil, became secretary to Cromwell, is hence^ 
forth styled secretary of state. 

Cromwell's usurpation could not fail to provoke im¬ 
mediate manifestations of hostility ; the only wonder is 
that they were so few and feeble. Two preachers, 
named Feake and Powell, denounced him to their nu¬ 
merous and enthusiastic congregations, as a tyrant whose 
end should be more tragical as his guilt was greater than 
that of his predecessor, as lord protector of England, 
Richard III. He merely kept a few of the more 
violent preachers in confinement for a month, and or¬ 
dered Harrison to Jive in retirement at a distance from 
the capital.* 

The vigorous and vigilant administration and un¬ 
limited power of the protector seemed to deprive the 
royalists of all hopes of a restoration, and he used every 
art to conciliate both royalists and preshyterians. But 
the recent change in reality increased the chances in 
favour of Charles 11. Cromwell, by concentrating the 
commonwealth in his single person, (if it may be so 
expressed without a contradiction in terms,) made the 
exclusion of the Stuarts dependent uponHllis single life, 
and thus multiplied the incentives to assassinate him. 
It was accordingly discovered that a conspiracy was set 
on foot to raise the royalists in arms throughout the 
kingdom, assassinate the protector and his satellites, and 
proclaim the king. Ten or twelve persons were arrested 
in conclave near the Old Bailey, the detection and defeat 
of the conspiracy were officially published, but as the 
prisoners were neither tried nor punished as traitors, 
neither the extent of their proceedings nor their exact 
designs are known.t 

The authority of the protector was easily established 
in Scotland and Ireland. Monk on his arrival in London 
from the fleet was publicly decorated by Cromwell with 
gold chain, voted by the little parliament as a reward 

• Several proceetiin^B, &c. Order book, cited in Godwin, iv. GO. 
t Several proceedings, &c. Thurloe, St. Fap, iL 95. (Examinations, 
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for his victory^ and in tlie beginning of this year re¬ 
sumed his command in Scotland. 

Some highland bands called moss-troopers, led by 
lords Glencairn, Balcarras, Athol, and Lorn, made armed 
incursions from their mountains, and kept up a sort of 
predatory war against the authority of the common¬ 
wealth. Glen cairn had a commission from Charles IT., 
and the earl of Middleton after some time came over as 
the king’s lieutenant in Scotian 1. The insurgents in¬ 
creased in numbers, but jealousy and discord reigned 
V)Ctween tlie leaders; and Monk arrived before Middle- 
ton had time, if he had the capacity, to give organisation 
and energy to the insurgent force. 'I'he genius of Mon¬ 
trose was wanting. Mork dispersed the insurgents, 
partly by menaces, partly by force, and INliddleton fled 
to the Continent.* 

The protector was acknowledged in Ireland after some 
op])osition by Ludlow. Henry Cromwell, his second 
son, was sent over by Cromwell for the purpose of con¬ 
firming Fleetwood and the army in their obedience. 
'I’he question however, whether the lord protector 
should he ^ic’aimed immediately, was canied in the 
council by a majority of only onc.t It is stiange that 
the opposition of the republicans should evaporate in the 
mere words of a vote and a protest. Perba^JS they 
thought that resistance would but place matters at issue 
between (’romwell and (diaries IL, not between the pro¬ 
tectorate and the republic. 

Foreign powers bowed with prompt respect to the 
authority of the lord protector. It may appear extraor¬ 
dinary that the crowned heads of Europe thus readily 
acknowledged a regicide usurpation, which c^aumed 
equality with the proudest of them. But fortunately 
for Cromwell the principal states were governed by 
politic ministers, in the name of princes either under 
ageorof weak character,—with one remarkable exception. 
Louis XIV. was still a’minor; and cardinal Mazarin, 
who ruled France and the queen regent in his name, not 

• Whitelork’s Mem. July, 1654. f Ludlow, u. 482. 
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only congratulated Cromwell on his elevation, but de¬ 
clared his readiness to order tlie family of Stuart out ('f 
France* ; and instructed Boideaux, then in England, to 
take upon him the character of French ambassador to the 
lord protector of England. Don Alonzo de Cardenas 
offered Cromwell the support of his master Philip IV., in 
making himself king.+ France andSpain were atwar,a(!d 
> Cromwell, whose policy it was to form with both powers, 
relations at once amicable and neutral, which should not 
make him a party in their quarrel, was in a position to 
decline the offer of an ofhmsive and defensive alliance 
made to him hy the two proudest crowns of Europe. J 
'J'he king of Portugal, taught hy the English fleet to 
regret his liaving rejected tlie terms offered him in the 
preceding year by the iiarliainent, or expecting more 
favourable terms from Cromwell on his elevation, sent 
over count Cuimaraes as ambassador extraordinary to 
negotiate peace with-the lord piotector. Don Pantaleon 
Sa, brother of the envoy, having been insulted by an 
Englishman named flerard, sallied out next day with 
armed attendants in search of his cnemyjjpssassinated a 
person named (ireenway, whom he mistook for Gerard, 
and took refuge in the house of his brother the ambas¬ 
sador. The treaty was concluded but not signed, and 
the ambassador claimed his privilege to protect his 
brother and his servants. Cromwell insisted upon tlieir 
being delivered up to justice ; the anibassador complied ; 
his brother with three of his accomplices in the murdei 
were tried and found guilty ; on the morning of the 10th 
of July the ambassador signed the treaty, and in the 
afternoon of the same day, his brother was executed for 
murder at Tower Hill. 

Cromwell by this striking spectacle not only impressed 
foreign powers with the force and fearlessness of his 
government, but gave the people whom he ruled a great 
example of his sense^of the supremacy of public justice. 

The exception above stated to the general character 

• 'ITiurloe, St Pap. ii 113. + Carte, Gen. Hitt. iv. OuS. 

t Thurloe, St Pap. i. 75a 

VOL. VI. 
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of the crowned heads of Europe, was the celebrated 
Christina, queen of Sweden. Her masculine character 
and love of singularity disposed her favourably to the 
revolution, and to Cromwell, Whitelock was sent by 
him as ambassador to her court; and, after several 
months* residence * there, concluded with her a treaty 
which she signed on the 28th of April, — only a month 
before she astonished Europe by resigning her crown 
in the twenty-seventh year of her age. 

But the most important transaction in the foreign 
policy of Cromwell, was his treaty with the United 
IVovinces. He abandoned his project of an union of 
the two commonwealths, appealed to heaven, and shed 
tears in proof of his moderation and sincerity t; 
and, after a protracted negotiation, concluded a treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive with the States, on 
the 5th of April. The chief articles were, the recog¬ 
nition of the supremacy of the British flag in the nar¬ 
row seas, satisfaction to the English for the destruction 
of life and property at Amboyna, and the exclusion (by 
a secret artiqlpr) of the prince of Orange from the office 
of stadtholder, captain-general of the forces, and ad¬ 
miral of the fleet of the republic. 

The prince thus excluded was an infant in the cradle, 
afterwards William III. of England. The usurping 
ambition of his father and the other princes of his house, 
had determined the republican party in Holland to 
abolish the stadtholderate; and John de Witt, now 
gland pensionary, with the other republicans, doubtless 
favoured the demands of Cromwell. 

Whilst the protector thus established his authority at 
home and abroad, his life was again threatened by a 
royalist conspiracy. The chief conspirator was Gerard, 
already mentioned in the affair of don Pantaleon Sa. He 
had recently visited Charles II. at Paris, and returned 
to England with a proclamation ih his name, offering 

• Whitelock, in his Journal of his Embassy, has recorded aome curious 
conversations which lie had with the queen. 

f Tburlow, St. Pap. i. 417, &.c. 
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a reward to any person who should, by pistol, sword, 
poison, or other means, do an act acceptable to God 
and good men, in destroying the life of a certain base 
mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell, who had 
usurped the supreme power.” This paper is supposed 
to have been drawn up by Clarendon.* 

It was arranged that Gerard, with a small party, should 
assassinate Cromwell whilst proceeding from Whitehall 
to Hampton Court, on the 20th of May; upon which 
Charles II. should instantly be proclaimed, and the 
royalists should take arms, with the assurance of being 
supported by prince Rupert at the head of an army of 
French, English, and Irish, Cromwell, apprised, it is 
said, of the existence of the conspiracy only a few hours 
before its purposed execution, caused Gerard, with other 
conspirators, to be arrested in their beds ; and, by a 
curious coincidence, Gerard was executed with two of 
his aceotpplices named Vo well and Fox, on the evening 
before the execution of Pantaleon Sa. 

The reality of this conspiracy is denied by Clarendon, 
and the host of writers who echo him ; and Gerard 
vehemently protested his innocence. But the evidence 
on the trial seems conclusive on the other side.f The 
guilt of Gerard was attested by several of his accomplices, 
and by his brother. Among the persons arrested on this 
occasion, by order of Cromwell, was sir Richard Willis, 
a masked royalist, who long acted the infamous part of 
a spy to the protector. 

Cromwell, a dictator, could no longer trust the re¬ 
publican officers. The most distinguished of them, as 
Overton, Okey, Altired, Robert Lilburne, Carew, and 
Rich, Tvere removed from their regiments, and arbi¬ 
trarily confined. It was at this moment of the disgrace 
and danger of Overton, that Milton pronounced an 
affectionate and noble eulogium on his character.ij: 

• See Godwii), iv 75. 

t See State Trials, v. 518. See also Thurlow, St Pap. ii. 341,342 353. 
612 

t “ Te, Overtone,” says he, “ mihi, multis abhinc anms et studiorum 
simihtudine et murum suavitate, coneordva plusquam traterna cuiqunctia. 

o 2 
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«ime, te Marstonensi proclio illo mcmorahili,” &c. But Milton at this 
period did not dehpair of Cromwell, thou(;li lie did not conceal his mis. 
givings. The following an* the eloquent words in which he urges him 
against abusing the sacred trust ol his anintry’s treedoin; — “ Tu igitur, 
Cromuclle, magnitudiiie ilia dinm made esto, to etiiin decet: tu patriae 
liberator, libcrtatis auctor, ciistosq e idem ct conservator, neque graviorein 
jicrsonam, neque augustiorein susiipere iiotes aliain ; qui non inodbrcgum 
res gestas, sed herouin quoque nos lorum tabulas factis exu]>erasli. Cegita 
sae^nus, qubm caram rem, ab quan caia parente tua, liber.iieni a patria 
tibi commendatam atque concrcdi am, apud te depositain habes; quod ab 
electissimis gentis uiiivcrs<c vins, ilia inodb expectabat, id nunc a te nno 
expectat, per to umim consequi s)jcrat, Reverere tantain do te oxpt*cta- 
tioncm, spem patrne de te unicam ; rerrriTe viiltus et viilnera tot tortium 
virorum, quotquot, te duce, pro libertate tarn slienuc ilecertaruiit, mines 
etiam eorum qui m ipso certaminr occiibuerunt: reverere exterarum quo¬ 
que iivitatum existimalionem de nobis atque sermunes, quantas res de 
libertate nostra, tarn furtiter parta, de nostra rcpublica, tarn glonosb exorta 
sibi polheeantur ■ qua^ si tarn cito quasi aborto evanuerit, profeetd nihil 
a'que dnlecorosum Jiuic geiiti, atque imriendum fuerit; tcipsum donique 
ri^ererc, ut pro qua adipismida libertate, tot icrumnas pcrtulisti, tot 
penciila adiisti, earn adeptus, violalam per te, aut uUa in parte diuiinutam 
aliis, neainas erne," — MUton, 
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A NEW 7AEL1AM.ENT. - SPEECH OF THE PROTECTOR.—OPPOSITION 

OF THE REPUBLICANS.-HANCiEROUS ACCIDENT TO CROMWELL. 

DISSOLUTION. — ROVALIST AND REPUBLICAN CONSPIRACV. - 

ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT.-CASE OF GEORGE CONY. - SIR 

MATTHEW HALE. - APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT MAJOK-GE> 

NKRALs.— Foreign policy of cromwhll. — conquest op 

JAMAICA. - DOMESTIC TROUBLES. -TREATMENT OF THE RE¬ 
PUBLICANS AND HOYAI.IS’IS BY CROMWELL. -A PARLIAMENT 

CALLED. -ARBITRARY EXCLUSION OF MEMBERS.-GROWTH 

OF THE QUAKERS.-GEORGE FOX. -JAMES NAYLOR, — TOLE¬ 
RANT HUMANITY OF l UOMVi'FLL. - SYNDERCOMBE’s PLOT. - 

ABOLITION OF THE MAJOR-GENFRALS.-OFFER OF THE CROWN 

TO CROMWELL. - INSURRECTION Op THE FIFTH MONARCHY 

MEN. -PETITION AND ADVICE. - CROMWELL FORCED TO RE¬ 
FUSE THE CROWN. - VICTORY, DEATH, AND ClIAllACTFR OF 

BLAKE. -INSTALLATION OP THE PROTECTOR. -MARRIAGE OF 

HIS DAUGHTERS. -IRELAND AND SCOTLAND, - CROMWELL’s 

BREACH WITH LAMBERT. — TREATY WITH FRANCE. - THE 

ENGLISH AUXILIARIES. - DELIVERY OF MAHDYKE TO CROM¬ 

WELL.—CREATION OP “ THE OTHER. HOUSE.”—A I'ARLIAMENT 

CALLED. — ITS PROCEEDINGS AND DISSOLUTION. -CROTMWELL 

FALLS BACK UPON THE ARMY. — HIS SECRET INTELLI¬ 
GENCE. — “ THE SEALED KNOT.”-ROYALIST CONSPIRACY.— 

EXECUTION OF HEWIT AND SUINGSBV. - BATTLE OF DUNKIRK 

-THAT TOWN DKLIVERFD TO CKOMWET.L. - COMPLIMENTARY 

XnSMONS BETWFEN LOUIS XIV. AND THE PROTECTOR. -PRE¬ 
PARATIONS FOR CALLING A PARLIAMENT. -SICKNESS, DEATH, 

AND CHARACTER OE CROMWELL. 

Cromweix had now been nearly twelve months the 
sole and absolute depositary of the supreme power. His 
ordinances had the force of law, and he imposed taxes 
upon the people.* In his instrument of government, 

* See instrument of government (Part Hist. xiL HI?.), in which this 
I>ower 18 expressly lescrveti — with, it is true, the adviie of his roimcil, 
— that IS, of Ills'mure tools. Cromwell exercised it very liberally. He 
continued the assessment of 1)0,000/ per month for six months, and the 
customs fur four years. — Hcobcl/, March and December, 16j>4>. 

o 3 
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however, he had promised to call a parliament, and he 
kept his word. Writs were issued in June; the elec¬ 
tions took place according to the new scheme already 
mentioned, and the parliament met on the 3d of Sep¬ 
tember. • ^ 

It does not appear that Cromwell interfered in the 
elections by any unwarrantable exercise of power or 
influence: lie, perhaps, wished to give government by 
parliament a fair trial. The new model was founded 
on wealth and population; and the returns substantially 
represented the gentry and middle class. A strong in¬ 
fusion of the spirit, with a large portion of the most 
eminent members, of the long parliament accordingly 
re-appeared.t The several returns were subjected to 
the scrutiny of the protector’s council; but tliis scrutiny 
seems to have extended no farther than verifying the 
legal eligibility of the candidates, and regularity of the 
proceedings. 

The protector opened the parliament with a pomp of 
retinue more than regal, and a profoundly artful speech 
of great length, combining religious mysticism with 
state policy, by no means without eloquence, and heard 
with emotion.;}; He passed in review the state of the 
nation; he impressed upon the assembly the unparalleled 
importance of the crisis, and their duties ; he particu¬ 
larly denounced those religious and political levellers 
who would destroy liberty, property, law, and religion, 
for the purpose of introducing their visionary system of 
Judaism and equality under the mask of the most sacred 
of all liberties, the liberty of conscience. Such con¬ 
siderations,” says he, “ and pretensions of liberty of 
conscience, and liberty of subjects, two as glorious things 
to be contended for as any God hath given us; yet both 
these also abused for the patronising of villanics, in so 

* The 3d of Sept, is said to have been regarded by Cromwell as auspi. 
cious to him, ftom his having fought the battles of Dunbar and Worccstep 
on that day. A belief in auspices or in fortune seems to be a common effect 
where the mind or the imagination is impressed hv extraordinary suc¬ 
cesses inHiie great game of war. Napoleon is said to have entertauDed it 

f See the list, Pan. Hist. lii. 1428, &a 

j Fart Hist ibid. Several proceedings, &c. 
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much as that it hath been an ordinary thing to say, and 
in dispute to affirm, that it was not in the magistrate’s 
power ; he had nothing to do with it ; not so much a'^ 
the printing a Bible in the nation for the use of tlie 
people, lest it be imposed upon the consciences of men ; 
for they must receive the same traditionally and im¬ 
plicitly from the power of the magistrate, if thus re¬ 
ceived. The afore-mentioned abominations did thus 
swell to this height amongst us. Tlie axe was laid to 
the root of the ministry : it was antichristian ; it was 
Babylonish. It suffered under such a judgment, that 
the truth of it is, as the extremity was great on that, I 
wish it prove not so on this hand. The extremity weuf, 
that no man having a good testimony, having received 
gifts from Christ, might preach, if not ordained. So 
noWy many on the other hand affirm, that he who is 
ordained hath a nullity or antichristianism stamped 
upon his calling, so that he ought not to preach, or not 
be heard. I wish it may not too justly be said, that 
there was severity and sharpness ; yea, too much of an 
imposing spirit in matters of conscience ; a spirit un¬ 
christian enough in any times, most unRt for these ; 
denying liberty to those who have earned it with their 
blood; who have gained civil liberty, and religious also, 
for those who would thus impose upon them.” * 

He artfully associates the jesuits with the fifth mon¬ 
archy men : — Notions will hurt none but them 
that have them; but when they come to such practices 
as to tell us, that liberty and property are not the 
badges of the kingdom of Christ; and tell us, that, 
instead of regulating laws, laws are to be abrogated, 
indeed, subverted ; and perhaps would bring in the 
judaical law, instead of our known laws settled amongst 
us: this is worthy of every magistrate's consideration, 
especially where every stone is turned to bring con¬ 
fusion. Whilst these things were in the midst of us, 
and the nation rent and tom, in spirit and principle, 
from one end to another, after this sort and ^|||tanner I 

• Part Hint iii, 1437, 1438. 
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have now told you ; family against family, husband 
against wife, parents against children ; ami nothing in 
the hearts and minds of men hut ' overturn, overturn, 
overturn,’ (a Scripture phrase very much abused, and 
applied to justify unpeaceable practices by all men of 
discontented spirits,) the common adversary in the 
mean time sleeps not; and our adversaries, in civil and 
spiritual respects, did take advantage of these divisions 
and distractions, and did practise accordingly in the 
three nations. We know very well that emissaries of 
the Jesuits never came in those swarms as they have 
done since these things were set on foot.” * 

Of his ow'n government be says, — A remedy 
hath been applied : that hath been this government; a 
thing that I shall say litde unto. The thing is open 
and visible to be seen and read by all men, and there¬ 
fore let it speak for itself. Only let me say this, be¬ 
cause I can speak it with comfort and confidence before 
a greater than you all, that is, before the Lord, that in 
the intention of it, as to the approving our hearts to 
God, let men judge as they please, it is calculated for 
the interest of the people alone, and for their good, 
without respect had to any other interest.” + 

The house chose Lcnthall speaker, and continued 
most of the officers of the long parliament. It soon 
appeared that the parliament was composed of three 
parties, — courtiers, presbyterians, and republicans; and 
that the protector, or, to use the term already adopted, 
the court, could not command a majority. Even Bare- 
bone’s parliament, composed of the nominees of the 
dictator, was found refractory. Thus strong was the 
sentiment of liberty in all parties, which had grown up 
under the long parliament; the royalists alone were 
willing to surrender it. The first great discussion 
brought in question the authority of Cromw^ell. The 
house debated during four successive days, on a motion 
for resolving itself into a committee, whether govern- 

• Far). Mp. ill. 1439. f Ibid. 1440. 

I Tl)e pm(x;tor did not claim the power exercised by the king to con< 
firm the election. 
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ment, by a single person and parliament, should receive 
its sanction. Bradshaw, Haselrig, and Scott, three 
leading republicans, took a prominent part *, but the 
speeches unhappily are not preserved. A member, whose 
name has not been recorded, said, that having cut down 
tyranny in one person, he would not see the nation en¬ 
slaved by another, whose right could be measured only 
by the length of his sword." t The court party main, 
tained that the actual form of government must not be 
brought into dispute. A compromise took place, and 
the house came to the following vote: — That the 
supreme legislative autliority should be in the parlia¬ 
ment of the people of England, and in a single person, 
qualified by such instructions as that assembly should 
authorise. It was carried by only a majority of five, 
Tlie division took place upon the motion for the 
S|Meaker’s leaving the chair, not upon the main question. 
Cromwell became alarmed at the result, occupied the 
house of parliament with four companies of musketeers, 
commanded the excluded members to attend him at 
Whitehall, and rebuked them in a long speech full of 
resentment, in a compact and vigorous style, without 
his characteristic mysticism. Gentlemen," said he, 
it is not long since I met you in this place, upon 
an occasion which gave much more content and com¬ 
fort than this doth. That which I have to say to 
you now will need no preamble to let me into my dis¬ 
course; for the occasion of this meeting is plain enough. 
I could have wished, with all my heart, there had been 
Jio cause for it. At that meeting I did acquaint you 
what the first rise was of this government which hath 
called you hither, and in the authority of which you 
:ame hither. Among other things that I told you of 
then, I said you were a free parliament; and so you 
are, vihilst you own the government and authority that 
called you hither: for certainly that word implied a 
reciprocation^ or implied nothing at all. Indeed, there 

* Jour Sf>S8. l(r*4. Ludlow, Mt*m ii. 500, &c. 

f Pertect Politician, or a full View, &c. 
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was a reciprocation implied and expressed, and I think 
your actions and carriages ought to be suitable; but 1 
see it will be necessary for me now a little to magnify 
my office, which I have not been apt to do. 1 have 
been of this mind, I have been always of this mind, 
since first I entered upon it, that if God will not bear 
it up, let it sink. But if a duty be incumbent upon 
me to bear my testimony unto it (which in modesty I 
have hitherto forborne), I am in some measure now 
necessitated thereunto; and, therefore, that will be the 
prologue to my discourse. I called not myself to this 
place ; I say again, I called not myself to this place— 
of that, God is witness. And 1 have many witnesses 
who, I do believe, could readily lay down their lives to 
bear witness to the truth of that; that is to say, that I 
called not myself to this place ; and, being in it, I bear 
not witness to myself, but God and the people of these 
nations have borne testimony to it also. If my calling 
be from God, and my testimony from the people, God 
and the people shall take it from me, else 1 will not 
part with it: I should be false to the trust that God 
hath placed in me, and to the interest of the people of 
these nations, if I should. That I called not myself 
to this place, is my first assertion ; that I bear not 
witness to myself, but have many witnesses, is my se¬ 
cond.*’ * 

He then gives the following more curious than,in some 
points, credible retrospect of his own life and sentiments: 
—" To make plain and clear that which I have said, I 
must take the liberty to look back. I was by birth a gen¬ 
tleman, living neither in any considerable height, nor yet 
in obscurity. I have been called to several employments 
in the nation; to serve in parliaments; and, because 1 
would not be over-tedious, I did endeavour to discharge 
the duty of an honest man in those services, to God and 
his people's interest, and of the commonwealth : having, 
when time was, a competent acceptation in the hearts of 
men, and some evidences thereof. 1 resolve not to recite 

* Part Hist. iii. 1445. 
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the times and occasions and opportunities that have been 
appointed me by God to serve him in, nor the presence 
and blessings of God then bearing testimony to me. 
Having had some occasions to see (together with my 
brethren and countrymen) a happy period put to our 
sharp wars and contests'with the then common enemy, 
I hoped, in a private capacity, to have reaped the fruit 
and benefit, together with my brethren, of our hard 
labours and hazards ; to wit, the enjoyment of peace 
and liberty, and the privileges of a Christian and of a 
man, in some equality with others, according as it 
should please the Lord to dispense unto me. And when, 

I say, God hath put an end to our wars, at least brought 
them to a very hopeful issue, very near an end, after 
Worcester fight 1 came up to London to pay my service 
and duty to the parliament that then sat; and hoping 
that all minds would have been disposed to answer that 
which seemed to be the mind of God, viz. to give peace 
and rest to his people, and especially to those who had 
bled more than others in the carrying of the military 
affairs, 1 was much disappointed of my expectation, for 
the issue did not prove so: whatever may be boasted or 
misrepresented, it was not so nor so. I can say, in the 
simplicity of my soul, I love not, I love not (I declined 
it in my former speech) ; I say, 1 love not to rake into 
sores, or to discover nakednesses; that which I drive at 
is this, I say to you, I hd^ied to have had leave to have 
retired to a private life; I begged to be dismissed of my 
charge; I begged it again and again ; and God be 
judge between me and all men if I lie in this matter.” • 
In fine, he told them that the door of parliament should 
be opened only to those members who should have 
signed a test which waited them in the lobby. 

This test was a simple adhesion to the existing go¬ 
vernment. It was refused by Bradshaw, Haselrig, and 
other republicans, but signed by about 140 members 
and the speaker, who immediately made a house. But 
even still the parliament would not lend itself "to the 
« Pari. Hist. iii. 1446,1447. 
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views of the dictator : it voted the engagement to be a 
simple recognition of the form of government, leaving 
the several articles of tlie instrument, so called, open 
for discussion, — and it discussed them accordingly one 
by one. The debate was minute and tedious through 
several days. 

Meanwhile an accident was near cutting short the 
deliberations and the existence of the parliament, by 
putting an end to the lite of Cromwell. Whilst taking 
a carriage ailing in Hyde Park, after dinner, on the 
of September, the fancy took him to disjdace the coach¬ 
man, and take the reins. His mismanagement of the 
reins, and too free use of the wlii]>, soon deprived him 
of all control over six spirited horses : they set olF at 
full speed; the postilion who rode the leaders was 
thrown; Cromwell fell upon the pole, became entangled 
in the harness, was dragged along for some distance, 
and rescued with only some bruises. A pistol which 
he had upon his pen son went off during the accident. 
Thurloe, who was in the carriage, attempted to get 
out, and was more seiiously injured.* 

A question which touched Cromwell the most nearly 
was debated in the month of October, — whether the 
protectorship should be elective or hereditary. Lambert, 
wlio aspired to it, was yet gained over by Cromwell, 
and spoke for the hereditary succession in the family of 
the actual protector; but the'^'otlier officers, even those 
most attached to Cromwell, as Whalley and Desborough, 
actuated by ambitious hopes or republican principles, 
were in favour of election, and a vote to that effect was 
carried by a majority of 200 to GO. This vote was 
followed up by another, which, in restricting the pro¬ 
tector's veto, impUe<l that this prerogative was derived 
by him only from the parliament. 

But that which most provoked the anger or the fears 
of Cromwell was a series of resolutions for the settle¬ 
ment of the government,—that is, the limitation of his 
power. The court [larty proposed that a conference with 
• French despatches in Tlmrloe’s State Papers, li. 653. 656.' 
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the protector should precede the decision on this subject, 
and was left in a minority of 95 to 107. This division 
took place on the 10th of January. The parliament, by 
the instrument of government, could not be dissolved 
before the lapse of five months, which would bring it to 
the v5th of February, and the act of settlement was for¬ 
warded with the utmost speed. Cromwell affected to 
reckon by months of 28 days as practised iji the service 
of the army and navy, and taking the parliament by 
surprise, dissolved it on the 22d of Januaiy. 

The abrupt dissolution of three parliaments was among 
the chief causes which brought the uiiha}>py Charles to 
the block. Cromwell, u. fortiori^ merited the same fate, 
and was doubtless saved from it only by the vigour of 
his genius and his government. lie was now alike 
hated by the pfesbyterians and republicans. His dis¬ 
simulation was, if possible, more odious than his tyranny. 
He had the effrontery to declare in a sjieech to the 
parliament that, had the protectorship been voted here¬ 
ditary, he would have refused it. This," says he, 
‘ hath been my constant judgment, well known to 
many that hear me speak, — if this one thing had been 
inserted, this one thing that the government should have 
been placed in my fiimily liereditarily, I would have 
rejected it; and 1 could have done no other, according 
to my present conscience and light: I will tell you my 
reason, though I cannot tell what God will do with me, 
nor you, nor the nation, for throwing away precious 
opportunities committed to us. This hath been my 
principle, and I liked it when this government came 
first to be proposed to me, that it puts us off that here¬ 
ditary way ; well looking, that as God had declared 
W'hat government he had delivered over to the Jews, and 
placed it upon such persons as had been instrumental 
for the conduct and deliverance of his people : and, 
considering that promise in Isaiah, that God would 
' give rulers as at the first, and judges as at the begin¬ 
ning,’ I did not know but that God might begin ; and 
though at present with a most unworthy person, yet, i s 
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to the future, it might be after this manner, and I 
thought this might usher it in. 1 am speaking as to 
my judgment against making it hereditary, to have men 
chosen for their love to God, and to truth and justice, 
and not to have it hereditary ; for, as it is in Ecclesiastes, 
* who knowelh whether he may beget a fool or a wise 
man? 

He announced in his speech, as one of his reasons 
for dissolving the parliament, the existence of a vast 
conspiracy. The royalists and republicans are stated 
to have combined against him. + In point of fact, 
Overton, Wildman, Harrison, lord Grey of Gioby, and 
other republicans, were arrested; and a royalist con¬ 
spiracy of the feeblest character, headed by ^Vilmot, 
afterwards earl of Rochester, «ir Henry Slingsby, sir 
Richard Maleverer, and colonel Penrudtlock, after a mo¬ 
ment’s occupation of Salisbury, was dispersed by a cap¬ 
tain with only a few companies of infantry. The mass 
of the people seemed to look on with indifference; and 
the inliabitants of Salisbury, in particular, were disgusted 
with the brutal purpose of the royalists, during the 
momentary occupation, to hang the judges of assize, 
whom they surprised in the town. Of the prisoners, 
the most distinguished were executed, and the greater 
number sent to the M^'est Indies. Cromwell, at the 
same time, levied a contribution of one tenth of their 
incomes upon the royalists. 

The late parliament withheld the ordinance of supply 
until it should have passed the act of settlement; and 
Cromwell, with conspiracy at home and vast designs of 
foreign conquest, was again thrown back for supplies 
upon his tyrannic power. He issued a new ordinance 
of assessment, under colour of that article of the instru¬ 
ment of government which vested the power of taxation 
in the protector and his council until the meeting of 
parliament. The rate was only 6*0,000?. a month, the 

' Pari. Hist, vii 1742. 

f For pro.if!; ot this conspiracy, see Thurloe’s State Papers, iii 46 .5S. 
18.4. 217. &0, ike. 
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sum intended by the parliament^ and his moderation 
somewhat reconciled the people to his tyranny. 

One man questioned bis authority^ and appealed to 
the laws. George Cony, a merchant, refused the pay¬ 
ment of certain custom duties, on the ground of their 
not being levied by authority of parliament, referred to 
the opposition of Kolls, Valentine, and Chambers, in a 
similar case, to Charles I., and recalled to the memory 
of Cromwell his own expression in the long parliament, 
— that the subject who submits to an illegal impost 
is more the enemy of his country than the tyrant who 
imposes it.'* He was committed to prison, and brought 
up by writ of habeas corpus. His counsel, Twisdcn, 
Windham, and Maynard, maintained the illegality of 
both his imprisonment and the tax, and were committed 
to the Tower for seditious licence of speech. Cony next 
maintained the same views in person with such force 
that he shook the conviction or sliamed tlie conscience 
of the bench. Chief-justice llolle gave in his resigna¬ 
tion, and Glyn was appointed in his room. Between 
Glyn’s management and the power of the protector. Cony 
w^as induced to exchange for safety and contempt a 
perilous situation which wmuld have associated his name 
with that of Hampden.* 

Other judges, including the keeper of the seal, also 
resigned their commissions, on the ground that a capital 
conviction, under the ordinance of treason, made by the 
protector and his council, was illegal. But there was a 
host of expectant and ambitious lawyers, and Cromwell 
soon found new instruments. The conscience and the 
courage of English lawyers have ever formed the weakest 
and most treacherous defences of English liberty. The 
negative virtue of these resignations, however, merits the 

* Cromwell on this occasion — if credit bo given to Clarendon — spoke 
of Magna Charta with ribald contumely. The supposed expression is too 
gross and well known to be repeated, and is, moreover, in the last degree 
improbable, except as a picre of characteristic ribaldry invented by some 
rojabst. Cromwell spoke in general with dignity, always with dceency; 
and at tins very peiiod, addressing the late parliament, reti rred to Magna 
Charta as the most unquestionable and sacred basis of English lav, and 
guverumeut. 
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praise of ket^ping alive the traditions of the parliamentary 
constitution of England. One judge did more,—lie kept 
his place, and did his duty in the face of the tyrant. It 
wae sir Matthew Hale. He dismissed a jury wliich the 
sheriff liad packed by express order of Cromwell, and 
directed the execution of a soldier for murder, in de¬ 
fiance of evidence on the trial that the soldier acted upon 
the protector’s orders. Cromwell rebuked, but did not 
remove the judge; and it is some merit in a tyrant tc* 
have tolerated virtue. 

I’he government of Cromwell, hitherto carried on by 
the desultory acts, now received from him the organis¬ 
ation of a military despotism. lie divided England and 
M'^ales into 12 districts, to be governed each by a major- 
general, with the district militia under his command. 
The immediate object of these military governments was 
the levy of the contribution of one tenth, already men- 
tioned, upon royalists, and the prevention of royalist 
insurrections. Cromwell derived from them the further 
advantage of attaching the chief officers of the army to 
bis interests by their own. He resorted to the militia 
either from distrust of the religious and republican spirit 
of the army, or to cloak his desjiotisin in the pietencc of 
employing that ancient and constiiutioiial force of tlie 
English monarchy.* The instructions of Cromwell to 
the major-generals embraced a system of military inqui¬ 
sition which completely superseded civil government. 
J3ut the genius of the government, though military 
and despotic, was practically mild ; the operations 
of a mind so enlarged as that of Cromwell, even when 
most arbitrary, was not without practical beneficence; 
and the nation was already sinking to that worst hu¬ 
miliation,— an indifference to fieedom. Cromwell was 
in effect preparing the way for the restoration and its 
ecstacy of servility. It is a relief to turn to his foreign 
administration. 


• The chief officers apiiointed were Lninliert (hUowciI to act by deputy), 
Skipimn, Whalicy, Desburougli, Goff, Fleetwood, Berry, Kcky, Bolder, 
"W^olscy. 
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The two courts, it has been seen^ of France and 
Spain, courted tlie new prottclor with earnest and even 
abject solicitation.* Cromwell at first confined himself 
to relations of distant and neutral amity with botli. It 
would appear^ however, that his preference of France 
was early formed; and the only question with him was, 
whether he should ally himself with Mazarin, or l is 
rival, cardinal de Retz. This singular personage has 
recorded the protector’s mission to him in his memoirs. 
The sympathies of C’lomuell would naturally incline 
him to the party of De Retz and the parliament of 
Paris against the court, lie soon perceived that no 
sure relations could exist with a man whose cccentii- 
cities w'ere scandalous as bis genius was brilliant. It 
could not escape him that the Fiondc was a burlesque 
on civil wart, and he preferred an alliance with the 
politic, timid, and complying Mazarin. 

Don Alonzo (,’ardenas offered the protector his mas¬ 
ter’s aid to reconquer Calais; Mazarin held out the 
counter-temptation of aiding him in the conquest of 
Dunkitk.;j: Cromwell’s choice of alliance was most 
probably determined by other considerations. He has 
been condemned by modern and e.specially whig writers 
for his preference of France. The sphere of vision of 
a whig mind seems condemned to the limits of whig 
party. Cromw'ell is charged with a glaring mistake of 
policy because he did not foresee the power and pre¬ 
tensions of Louis XIV., and, in short, anticipate the 
policy of William III. The political writers of France 
have been more just to him.§ He saw that colonial 
possessions were essential to maritime power, and that 
the vast possessions of Spain in die New World were an 

• A Dutrh caricature, reproduced as a front ispiecc to one of the pamph¬ 
lets of the day, represents the Spanish ambassador approaching the lord 
protector in an attitude ludicrously base, whilst the French ambassador, 
eagerly pulling him back, says, “ Give place, Bir.iarthat honour belongs to 
my master." 

t For an admirable sketch of this curious episode in the history of 
France, see Voltaire’s JSsjiai sur les Mcrurs, &c, 
t Thurloe, State Papers, hi. Life oi'James II. i. ii. 26.^. 

4 Voltaire, in the work above cited. M. 'Villemaiue’s '• Histoire de Croiia- 
well," &c. 
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easy conquest. He accordingly equipped a fleet for the 
professed purpose of restoring the natural dominion of 
England over the sea. The preachers announced that 
his preparations were intended to destroy Babylon; it 
was rumoured abroad that he was about to dethrone the 
pope; and Innocent X., expecting to be attacked in 
Rome, ordeied fortifications to be built round the chu/ch 
of our Lady of Loretto, the rich offerings in which were 
presumed to be the chief object of the heretic expe¬ 
dition.* 

The fleetj composed of about 20 ships of war, under 
the command of admiral Pen, and having on board 
4000 soldiers, commanded by colonel Venables, sailed 
at the close of the year with sealed ordeis, which they 
were to open at Barbadocs. Upon arriving there, at 
the end of January, and breaking the seals, they found 
the protector’s orders to take Cuba and Hispaniola. 

The Spanish ambassador, meanwhile, requested an 
explanation, and offered to remove any just cause of 
complaint. Cromwell, in reply, made two demands,— 
the freedom of English commerce in the West Indies, 
and the abolition of the Spanish inquisition. The am¬ 
bassador rejoined that the inquisition and the American 
monopoly of trade were the two eyes of his master, 
neither of which he could be expected to put out. f 
It is obvious that the suppression of the inquisition w'as 
demanded by Cromwell merely to enlist on his side the 
protestant mind of England and Europe; and he well 
knew that the freedom of English commerce in the 
Spanish West Indian seas could he obtained oidy by force. 
War accordingly broke out between the two nations. 

Pen and Venables disappointed the hopes of the pro¬ 
tector and the nation. They sailed from Barhadoes 
with a reinforcement of ships already prepared there, 
and with troops raised in the EngHsh colonics; landed at 
Hispaniola, fell into an ambuscade as they advanced, were 

• “ Nothing/’ says lord Clarendon, “ was more usual than nis saying 
that his ships in the Mediterranean should visit Civitit Veechia, and that 
the sound of his cannon should be hoard in Rome ” 

f Thurloc's account of the negotiations. State Papers 1, 7£9, &c. 
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routed with serious loss, and reirabarked. This igno¬ 
minious failure was in some degree redeemed by another 
and most important conquest, — that of the island of 
Jamaica, made without firing a gun. The Spanish 
planters, however, through the mistaken prudence of 
Venables, had time to retire with their property to the 
mountains. 

Cromwell took immediate measures to secure this con¬ 
quest ; but was so displeased with the general result of 
the expedition that he placed both commanders in arrest 
on their return.* 

The protector had, at the same time, equipped a second 
fleet, under the command of Blake, who maintained the 
reputation of the British navy and his own. He pro¬ 
ceeded into the Mediterranean, cleared that sea of pirates, 
and successively chastised the deys of Algiers, 'J’unis, 
and Tripoli. The grand duke of Tuscany had per¬ 
mitted in the Tuscan ports the sale of English prizes 
by prince Rupert some years before. Blake demanded, as 
a reparation to the English owners whose goods had been 
thus sold by his permission, the sum of f)0,000/., obtained 
it, and sent home sixteen vessels, which entered the mouth 
of the Thames, charged with his rich prizes. The republic 
of Genoa thanked the protector by a special embassy for 
having thus afforded protection and safety to maritime 
commerce. The Vaivode of Transylvania solicited his 
aid against the Turks; the king of Poland requested 
his succour against the growing power of Russiaf; 
and the canton of Zurich appealed to him as the na- 
tural guardian of protestant states. This last applies- 
tion was the most accordant with his policy : a more 
remarkable case soon engaged him to appear with honour 
as the i)rotector of protestantisra and opponent of per¬ 
secution. 

The valleys of Piedmont were inhabited by protes- 
tants, the descendants of those Waldenses of the middle 
age who were so inhumanly persecuted. An order of 

• Thurloe, State Papers, iii. 752,753, iv. 1. 21, 22. 55. (iSa 
t Thurloe, State Papers, 'w. 17a 

p 2 
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their sovereign, the duke of Savoy, now forbade the exer¬ 
cise of their religion. It professed to liave been issued in 
consequence of gross outrages offered by the protestants to 
the worship of the catholics.*^ Persecution naturally pro¬ 
duced disobedience, which the duke of Savoy punished by 
letting loose a bigoted and licentious soldiery upon the 
unhappy inhabitants. The result was one of those scenes 
of torture, inassacie, and conflagration for religion's sake, 
upon wdiich theological liistorians delight to dwell.f 
They are really but barren and revolting horrors, from 
which iiulhing can be learned but the superior ferocity 
of man in the scale of animal nature. 

(Iromwell, with, it may be safely affirmed, unaffected 
sincerity, expressed his disgust and indignation, sent an 
envoy to the duke of Savoy to remonstrate against his 
inhumanity, and despatched the same day (25th May) 
to the kings of F'rance, Denmark, and Sweden, the States 
General, and the protestant cantons of Switzerland, a 
letter on the subject written in Latin by Milton.j: It 
was, however, only througli the court of France that he 
sought to obtain redress f^or the sufferers. The duke of 
Savoy was the ally of that powder; some French troops 
were employetl by him in the commission of Uiose 
horrors, and Cromwell told Mazarin that tiie conclusion 
of their pending treaty should depend upon his obtaining 
from his ally the duke the re.vtoration of their rights 
to his protestant subjects. The French minister hesi¬ 
tated, Cromwell insisted; and a “pacification" was 
signed at Pinerolo, on the 8 th of August, ostensibly 
through the sole influence of France. 

The completion of the protector’s treaty with France 
immediately followed. Cromwell insisted with the same 
jealous rigour upon matters of ceremonial and substance. 

* The rustic fanatinsm of the f'audoit, and the protestant horror with 
which they regarded the mass as idolatrous and alKinimahle in the siglit of 
God, render it highly probable that they gave some provocation: but no 

f irovocation could even extenuate the horrors to which they were subject^ 
n retribution, supposing it to be such. 

f The atrocities are not only described in elaborate and disgusting detail, 
but exhibited by engravings I'n some of the publications of the time. 

I The principle ot religious toleration as understood by the Independents, 
is expressed as follows: — Conscientue Jus tnviolabile tic potestatem Deus 
penes se unum esse voluit. 
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Latin was the language employed. The French desig¬ 
nated their king riu Gallice, as there was no longer a 
king of England claiming the frivolous tide; but C'rom- 
well insisted upon rex Gallorum, and Mazariu complied. 

The French king is further made to style the protector 
his brother. The main conditions of the treaty were, 
that France should indemnify Fhiglish merchants 
for injuries to their commerce; that the conquest of 
Dunkirk should be made for England by iheir joint 
forces; that Charles II., bis family, and bis court, 
should be excluded from the French territory. Of the 
Stuarts, the duke of Y ork only was then in France; and 
Cromwell, at the request of Mazarin, consented to his 
being allowed to remain there.* Lockhart was ap¬ 
pointed ambassador from the protector to the court of 
France; the king of Spain laid an embargo upon 
Flnglish vessels in his dominions; and a declaration of war 
against Spain, in confederacy with France, ascril»ed, with¬ 
out sufficient grounds, to Milton t, was published in Latin 
on the part of the protector of the English commonwealth. 

The war proceeded with languor for some time. jQjg, 
Blake, after his conquests in the Mediterranean, con¬ 
tinued to cruise off Cadiz for the purpose of interrupting 
the Spanish galleons on their arrival from America. 

His health declined ; and Montague, afterw’ards lord 
iSandwdeh, was joined with him in the command. The 
Spanish plate fleet escaped their vigilance; and they 
proceeded to tlie coast of Portugal for the purpose of 
obtaining provisions; leaving captain Stayner, with a 
squadron of seven men-of-war, off* Cadiz. A rich fleet 
from Lima, with the viceroy, his family, and his wealth 
on board, soon arrived off’ San Lucar, and saluted the 
shores of Spain with a joyous discharge of artillery. The 
Spanish admiral was informed, by a Portuguese prize, 
that the English fleet had been recently dispersed off 
Cadiz, and he imagined himself safe. Stayner appeared 
in the mids1» of his security, and attacked him with only 

* This fact is stated hy James 11, in his Memoirs, i. S65, 266. 

t See Grodwjn, iv, 217., &c. note. 

p 3 
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three frigates. The Spanish vice-admiral’s ship took fire; 
and the governor of Liina^ with his wife^ his son, and liis 
daughter, betrothed to the son of the duke of Medina- 
Celi, perished in the flames : his remaining children, 
five in number, were saved by the English. The ad¬ 
miral’s ship went down with vast treasures on board; 
two ships were captured, and the wreck of the fleet 
escaped to Gibraltar. Ingots, to the value of 2,000,000 
dollars, were sent home as the fruits of the victory; 
and the venal muse of Waller, in a poetical address on 
the occasion to Cromwell, suggests, with adroit ser¬ 
vility,— 

“ Let the rich ore forthwith be melted down. 

And the state fixed by making him a crown.” 

Cromwell must have been superior to the weakness 
of desiring the bauble called a crown from personal 
vanity; as little could he have sought it for increasing 
his power, which it would, on the contrary, define and 
diminish. His object was to render the possession 
and the inheritance of his authority more secure, by 
clothing it in a title interwoven with the history, the 
institutions, and the habits of the people. But those 
who desired kingship desired it only in the family of 
the late king; and, among the active and ascendant mi¬ 
nority of the nation marshalled on the side of tlie revo¬ 
lutionary government, republican opinion was still so 
strong as to overawe the genius and audacity of Crom¬ 
well. 

The institution of parliament, the sentiment that the 
nation could be taxed only through its representatives, 
was still more closely interwoven with the fabric of 
English government. Kingship might be removed, but 
parliament was still ineradicable. The usurper himself, 
in his better days of patriotism and virtue, had incul¬ 
cated, too well for his present views, the great lesson 
th^ parliamentary representation was the essential ele- 
mrat of free government in England, which every 
Englishman was hound to defend with his fortune and 
his life. Cromwell accordingly, after so many failures, 
once more called a parliament. 
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Writs were issued on the 10th of July, and th^ 
meeting fixed for the 17th of December. The repub¬ 
licans took the field with unabated courage and energy. 
Vane, who had lived in retirement since Cromw^ell's 
usurpation, re-appeared upon the scene: he published a 
tract, entitled ‘‘ A Healing Question propounded and 
resolved.” The moderation of his tone gave additional 
force to the truth and freedom of his opinions. “It 
seemed,” he said, as if God were pleased to stand 
still and be as a looker-on, during the last three years;” 
that is, during the usurpation of Cromwell. This 
pamphlet was follow’ed by another, more decidedly or 
more violently republican, under the title of England's 
Remembrances,” also attributed, but without proof, to 
Vane.* Some of the republicans scrupled to act upon 
Cromweirs writs, as it would be a recognition of his 
authority. The wiiter answers the objection by 
putting the case of a thief, who, having kept one out of 
his house for a time, bids him return to it. “ Would 
any of you,” said he, “ scruple to go home because the 
thief had before exercised a power to which he had no 
right?” The author disposes of the alleged and real 
mildness of Cromwell’s government by an energetic apo¬ 
strophe, with which he closes: — “ What,” said he, 

shall I say more to you, dear Christians and countrymen ? 
Do not the cries of the widows and the fatherless speak ? 
Do not your imprisoned friends speak ? Do not your 
banished neighbours speak ? Do not your infringed 
rights speak ? Do not your invaded properties speak ? 
Do not your affronted representatives, who have been 
trodden upon with scorn, speak ?” 

Cromwell encountered the republicans with an act of 
arbitrary authority : he summoned four leaders of that 
party,—Bradshaw, Vane, Ludlow, and Rich,— to appear 
before the council. The result was, that Bradshaw was 
removed from the chief justiceship of Chester f. Vane 
committed to Carisbrook Castle, Ludlow discharged on 

* Thurlop, State Paper*, v. 342. 

t The order was made, but not earned into effhet 
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bail reluctantly given by him and Rich imprisoned at 
Windsor. Harrison^ who had been released some time 
before, was again confined in Pendennis Castle in Corn¬ 
wall, t Colonel Okey and vice-admiral Lawrence were 


• The dialogue between Ludlow, Cromwell, anti fcotne of the recreant 
officers who adhered to the usurper, tlirows a ^lrorlg light on the chaiac- 
teri of those persons It is reeordt'd in ins Memoirs (ii &c ) 

‘ I’hc next Wednesday alter my arrival, about eight in the evening, 
Cromwell sent a gciitlenidn, one 'Mr. "I'ciuvitk, to let me know that ne 
would speak with me. 1 found him in Ins bedthamber at Whitehall, and 
with him major-general Lambert, col Sydenham, Mr. Wulter Stiicklaud, 
col. Montague, and soon attei came m lieiiteiiant-general Fleetwood. . , 

, . . He asked me whcrelore 1 wouM not engage not to act against 
tlic present goveriiniont, telling me, that if Nero were in power, it would 
be my duty to submit. To wlneh I replied, that I was ready to gutjmit, 
and could truly say that I knew not ot aiiv de.sigri agafiist him. But, said 
1, if providence open a way, and give an ojiportumly of appearing in behalf 
of the people, I cannot consent to tie my own hands beforehand, and oblige 
niysell not to lay hold on it. However, said he, it is not leasonnble to 
suffer one that I distrust to come within my house, till he assure me he 
will do me no mischief 1 told him, 1 was’ not accustomed to go to any 
house, unless I expected to he welcome; neither had I come hither but 
upon a message from him, and that I desired nothing but a little liberty to 
breathe in the air, to which 1 conceived 1 liad an e(|nul right with other 
men . . . • . Then beginning to carry himself more calmly, he said 
that he had been always ready to do me what good ofKces he could, and 
that he wished me as well as he did any one of his council, desiring me to 
make clioice ol snine place to he in where 1 might have good air. 1 assured 
him that my dissatisfactions were not grounded upon any animosity against 
his person ; and that it my own father were alive, and m his place, they 
would, 1 doubted not, be altogether as great, fie acknowledged that 1 had 
always earned myself fairly and openly to him, and protested that he had 
never given me just cause to act otherwise. 

Major-gcucral Lambert then desired to know from me why 
I could not own this as a lawdul government Because, said I, it seems to 
me to be in substance a re-establishment of that which we all engaged 
against, and had with a great expense of biocHl and treasure abolished. 
What then, said he, would you account to be a suttvcient wan ant for you 
to act against the present authority r* 1 answered, when 1 might rationally 
hope to be suppoitod by an aiiihority cciual or superior to this, and could 
be persuaded that the said authority would emjiloy its power fur the good 
of mankind. But who shall be judge of tbati* said he. For all are ready 
to say that they do so, and we oiirscives think we use the best of our en. 
deavours to that end 1 replied that if they did so, tlieir mine was the 
less, because every man stands obliged to govern himselt by the light of 
his own reason, which rule, witti the assistance of (Jod, 1 was determined 
to observe Col Sydenham said, we might be mistaken in judging that 
to be a power giving us a iu»t and rational call to act which may not be 
so 1 told him that we ought to be very careful and circumspect in thit 
particular, and at least lie assured of very [irobablc grounds to believe the 
power under whieh we engage to be siitficicntly able to protect Us in our 
underMking; otiierwise I ehoiild account myselt not only guilty of my 
own blond, but also iii some measure of the ruin and destruction of all 
those that 1 should induce to engage with me, though the cause were never 
80 just, •* 

f The support given by Unrnson to Cromwell’s usiin>.itmn is an enigma, 
the solution of which is given by Ludlow . — “ 1 went to make hiina visit, 
and having told him that 1 was very dosirou.s to be informed by him of the 
reasons that moved hnn to join with t'lomwell in the interruption of the 
civil authority, he answered that he had done it, because lie was lUlly 
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arrested.* At the same time lord Willoughby of Par¬ 
ham, John Ashburnham, and other royalists, were com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. 

The vigilance and vigour of Cromwell’s government, 
the terrors of his power, the authority of his military 
satraps, governing under the name of major-generals, 
with no responsibility but to his will, all failed to ex¬ 
clude republicans, or procure a subservient majority. 
He resorted to an exercise of power so arbitrary and 
sweeping, as to render the summoning of parliaraeiit a 
mockery. The meeting stood for the 17 th of September. 
On that day the members, after hearing a sertrion from 
Dr. Owen in the Abbey church, and a speech unusually 
embarrassed in style and hollow in assertions t, from 


persuadoil they hail luit a heart to do any more good for the Lord and his 
people. Then, haul 1, .ire yoy not now louvinced of your erior, in enler- 
tainiMg siicli Dimights, ei.pei'iallj since it lias liccn seen wh.it ose has been 
made of the usurped jinwer'' I'o whu h he replied, u[«)n their heads be the 
guilt wfio have made .1 wrotiK use of it, lor my own pin, my heart w.is 
uprifiht and siiirerc in the thing T .uiswt red, that I coneeived it not to be 
sulhcicnt in luatters ot 80 great importance to mankind to have only good 
intentions and designs, unless there be also probiUde me.ins of attaining 
those ends bv the methi'Hls we enter upon , anti though n should be granted 
that the iiarhaitient was not meliiied to make so full a reibrniatmii oi 
things amisa as might be doMied, yet 1 could not doubt that they would 
have dune as much good tor us a.? the nation was fitted to receive; and 
therefore that extraordinary means ought not to have been useo till it had 
been clearly evident that the ordinary had failed, especially since it could 
not but be inamtcst to every man, who oti^ervi^d the statu ot our affiiirB, 
that upon the supiiressioii of the civil authority the power would inline 
^ately devolve upon the person who had the greatest interest ill the army. 
His second reason tor joining willi Cromwell was, because he pretended to 
won and favour a sort ot men who acted ujion higher principles than those 
of civil liberty. I replied tint 1 thought him mistaken 111 that also, since 
it had not appeared that ho ever approvial of any persons or tilings fartlier 
than he might make tJiein subservient to Ins own ambitious designs; fc'- 
mmdmg him that the generality ol the people that had engaged with us 
having acted upon no higher ptm('i|ilei> tlian those of civil liberty, and that 
.hey might be govirned by their own consent, it could not be just to treat 
them in auutlier manner upon any pretences whatsoever The major- 
gencral then cited a passage ol the pvopliet Daniel, where ’tis said. That 
thp AatnfH shall take the kingdom and fnissess tt To which he added another 
to ttie same cftect, That the kingdom shall not be left to another people. I 
answered, that the rtune prophet says in another place, That the kinedmit 
shali be given to the people oj the satnts of the Most Htgh, And that rcoii. 
ceived, if they should ptesume to take it before it was given, they would 
at the be.st be gudty of doing evil that good might come from it. For to 
deprive those of their right in tlie government who had contended for it 
equally with oiii selves, were to do as wo would not tliat others bliuuld do 
to us '• — Ludlow, li 5(»,J_5. 

* J'hurloe, State l*ai>eri, v. .07'). 

T It H printed for the hrst lime in the Introduction to Burton’s Diarv. 
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the protector in the Painted Chamber^ proceeded to their 
house. They found the door guarded by soldiers, who 
admitted none but those provided with a certificate of 
the approbation of the council, signed by the clerk of 
the commonwealth. This ticket had been withheld from 
about 100 members, and they were excluded. 

The instrument of government vested in the council 
the power of verifying the regularity of the elections; 
and Cromwell had now the effrontery to extend it into 
a right to cancel the returns, however regular, at his 
discretion. Among the members excluded were Haselrig, 
Scot, Ashley Cooper, Maynard, Chaloner, Chute, Popham, 
Thorpe, one of the judges who had resigned, sir Henry 
Mildrnay, and the earl of Salisbury. 

'J’he members, whose promised or presumed com¬ 
pliance had carried them through, chose Widdrington 
speaker, and adjourned to the next day without further 
proceeding. Meanwhile the excluded members, in whom 
the essential virtue and authority of parliament really 
resided, were neither idle nor intimidated. They drew 
up and signed a letter of remonstrance, addressed to the 
speaker, who next day read it to the house. It set 
forth that they whose names were subscribed, having 
been duly returned to serve with them in parliament, 
were kept back in the lobby by soldiers, and demanded 
admission to discharge their trust. Upon the reading 
of this letter, a motion of adjournment was negatived 
by a majority of 115 to 80; a resolution that the ex¬ 
cluded members be referred for redress to the council, 
and that the house do proceed with the great affairs of the 
nation, was carried by a majority of 125 to 29. The 
excluded members thus abandoned by the house, if it 
should be so called, published a fearless protest to the 
nation clothed with their signatures. It contained se¬ 
veral pointed and powerful references to the protests of 
parliament against the tyrannical measures of the late 
king ; denounced the hypocrisy and tyranny of Crom¬ 
well ; and concluded with declaring his abettors, who 
advised the exclusion, or acquiesced in it, betrayers of 
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their country, and capital enemies of the common- 
wealtli. * 

It would appear that some even who passed the 
ordeal and took their places, became ashamed of their 
position. So few attended, that an order of the house 
was made for the attendance of such members as had 
or should receive the approbation of the council. Mean¬ 
while the public business proceeded. Two bills were 
passed for the especial security of the protectorate: 
one, renouncing and aholishing anew the title of the 
late king and his family; the other, providing for the 
personal safety of the protector. It was further voted, 
that a declaration justifying and approving the war 
against Spain, should be published in the name of the 
house. 

Several other bills having been passed, a committee 
was appointed to present them to the protector for his 
assent. One of these bills was a manifestation, real or 
pretended, of some independence. It provided that the 
session should not close with the presentation and sane, 
tion of the bills that stood the first on the list. This 
possibly was a collusive proceeding, to impose upon the 
nation a show of parliamentary independence. Crom¬ 
well had no motive for dissolving the parliament: he 
gave his assent to the •bills with formal pomp in the 
Painted Chamber. 

Liberty of thought, whilst it unmanacles reason, gives 
new impulses to the imagination ; and the licence of 
religious speculation at the epoch of the commonwealth, 
produced mysticism and delusion. The most remark¬ 
able visionary of the period was James Naylor, whose 

* This remonslranco is given in Whitelock’s Memorials (651.), with the 
signatures of all the excluded members. The violence of its tone, the im. 
probability that all the cxcludtHl members should have the courage to sign 
it (whilst the greater part only had courage to sign the letter to the speaker), 
and the silence of coiemporary writers, as Clarendon and Ludlow, on oppou 
site Bides, have brought the authenticity of this document into question. 
There was no reason for tempering the violence of a paper which was cir. 
culatcd clandestinely; and supposing the names of some atfix.ed without 
their authority, there is no ground for supposing that the remonstrance did 
not issue tVom a greater or less number of those whose signatures it 
bore. 
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extravagancies came under the notice of the parliament 
this year. There is something little less irrational, and 
incomparably more revolting, in the manner in which 
he was treated. A poor maniac, whom sane men should 
have consigned to an hospital for lunatics, was punished 
as a blasphemer, with stripes, irons, and the pillory. 
Naylor had been a sohlicr, and, after nine years* service, 
was discharged as an invalid * : his faculties were pos¬ 
sibly impaired with his bodily health ; he became a 
follower of George Fox, the fatlier or founder of a 
religious community, whose moral discipline and social 
virtues constitute perhaps the most remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon of modern ethics. The quakeis were an off¬ 
shoot from the independents, holding the same right to 
understand the Sciipturcs according to the inward light 
of the individual, which is but another name for interior 
conscience and conviction ; entertaining the same aver¬ 
sion to a priesthood, the same principles of toleration ; 
but differing in one essential particular, which gave an 
opposite cast to the whole conduct and character of their 
lives. The independents girt themselves with “ the 
sword of Gideon” in defence of their religious and civil 
liberties; whilst the quakers preached passive suffering, 
the moral virtues, benevolence and peace. 

George Fox was born in humble life ; he was brought 
up a shepherd, with scarcely the rudiments of education ; 
he distinguished himself as a boy of serious temper and 
firm chara^lpter; he discoursed as he grew up of corrupt doc¬ 
trine and church steeples, the luxurious worldliness of the 
clergy, the sins and vices of the laity, the beauty of holi¬ 
ness and virtue, the obligations of honesty and truth in 
all human dealings, universal peace among men, with 
so much unction and zeal that he made many prose¬ 
lytes ; he was punished as a blasphemer with incarcera¬ 
tion, whipping, and the stocks; he bore all this with heroic 
piety and i)atience ; he converted his hardened jailor and 
dissolute fellow-prisoners ; he was finally brought before 
GroiinvelJ, and lelcascd by him w'ith expressions of re- 

* State Trials, v. 8(>j 
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sped and kindness.* Naylor having heard him preach, 
became the most zealous of his disciples. IIis enthusiasm 
soon ended in the wildest delusions. lie fancied that 
(.dirist dwelt within himt; found persons, chieily women, 
whose imaginations were as crazed as his own, to strew 
his path with draperies and sing ‘‘Holy, holy, holy Lord 
God of Jsrael! Hosannah to the Highest! ' as he entered 
the city of Bristol, in imitation of Christ s entry into 
Jerusalem. He was here imprisoned by the magistrates, 
finally brought under the cognisance of parliament as a 
b!as]»heraer, and escaped the punishment of death only 
by a inajoiity of ninety-six to eighty-two. The inde- 
])ondents, religious and political, having rescued the life 
of Naylor from the presbyterians by this vote, abandoned 
to the intolerance of tliat party an unliappy being whose 
crazed extravagancies brought scandal upon religious 
toleration and the party of independents. His sentence 
w a.s whii>ping, the pillory, the boring of his tongue, the 
branding of his forehead, his being carried through Bristol 
on liorseback with his face backward, solitary confinement 
and hard labour during the pleasure of parliament.;}; 

Tlie punishment of Naylor deserves notice, not otdy as 
a memorial of barbarous fanaticism but of the barbarity 
and confusion of English jurisprudence at the lime. The 
law of nature, the law of Moses, the ordinance against 
blasphemy, the capital jurisdiction of parliament in the 
house of lords now merged and vested in the commons, 
were variously urged in support of the judgment of <lcath 
upon a blasphemer with the most revolting violence and 
obliquity of construction.§ Cromwell's aversion to the 
punishment of death was stated in the debate, and he 
addressed a letter to the speaker, suggesting caution and 
regularity to the parliament in its proceedings. || Had 

• Journal of George Fox. 

t The delusions of Naylor were wild enough without exaggeration He 
is stated by IlutiiG, and other writers, as representing himself to be Christ 
come upon earth in his identity 

t He was released after the death of Cromwell by the second parliament 
ill Stmtember 1659. Whitelock, fi83 

I See State Trials, vol. v, VVhitelock's speech, ibid Burton’s Diary, 
i. 

y Joum, Dec. 1657. Burton's Diary, vol. i. At this period John Biddle, 
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he lived to consolidate his power, it is probable that he 
■would have made some atonement for his usurpation and 
tyranny by introducing more of reason and order into 
the laws. 

1657. A plot, according to all royalist and sojne republican 
writers merely pretended, but proved real by fair evi¬ 
dence, drew still closer the relations between the par¬ 
liament and protector. The historic supposition is that 
it was fabricated for that purpose. Syndercombe, a re¬ 
publican officer, who had been quarter-master to Monk 
in Scotland, and dismissed on suspicion of being con¬ 
cerned in Overton's plot, was the most prominent, but 
not the chief conspirator. The protector in opening the 
parliament glanced at a foreign invasion in concert with 
domestic traitors.* The republicans, in their indignation 
at the perfidy of Cromwell, opened a negotiation with 
the court of Spain, 'rheir agent was Edward Sexby, 
who from a private soldier and agitator had now the 
rank of colonel. He [)roceeded to Madrid^ proposed a 
plan of invasion, and declared that he and the other re¬ 
publicans would be satisfied with a free parliament^ of 
which the first act should be to restore the king, with 
limitations for the safety of civil and religious freedom.f 
The court of Madrid, always dilatory, and tlien negotiat¬ 
ing with Charles II. and the royalists, could not be 
brought to specific terms, and the design of invasion re¬ 
mained in suspense. 

A shorter course offered itself in the assassination of 
Cromwell. Syndercombe undertook to kill the protector 
on his way from Whitehall to Hampton Court, and was 
apprehended in bed with two accomplices on the eve of 
the day fixed for the execution of the plot.ij: He was con- 

a Socinuan, maintained obnoxious opinions with the Keal of an enthusiast, 
the arguments of a man of information ami raparity, and better fortune 
than Naylor. Tlic pre-'bvtenans of the parliament of 1654 ordered his 
books to DC burned , iii KWi.? he was prosecuted for blasphemy as a cajntal 
ofTonce by the same party; was rescued by Cromwell, who confined him in 
the Isle of Scillv with a pension of 10() crowns a year for his support, and 
finally releahcd by habeas corpus and the consent of Cromwell m 1658. 

* Burton's Diary, i 3.16, &c. 
t Clar. State P<lpcr.^, id 272 Ac ; Thurloc, vi, 8S1. 
i Burton's Diary, i. 332. 3.14, 355, &c. Clar. State Papers, iii. 835, && 
Tburloe, v. 774, &c. 
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victed of treason under the 25th of Edwardlll.*; ordered 
for execution, to take place on the 14th, and found dead in 
his bed on the preceding night of the 13th. A coroner s 
jury found a verdict of felo de sc; and he was buried on 
Tower Hill with the barbarous formalities which so long 
disgraced the law of England respecting suicide. His 
guilt was proved by the evidence of his accomplices on 
his trial, and by colonel Sexby in his written confession 
whilst confined in the Tower.f 

The government of the protector was marked in its 
stages by flagrant acts and epochs of tyrannic violence, 
but conducted in its general march with profoundly mys¬ 
terious art. It is therefore difficult, if not impossible, 
to discover the motive springs of his policy, and nothing 
remains but to exhibit its visible movements. 

A bill of supply for the maintenance of the militia 
(the army was maintained by assessments) was brought 
in at the close of the preceding year. It proposed to give 
the sanction of parliament in the form of an act to the 
levy of the tenth penny on the property of royalists by 
ordinance of government. The bill would sanction by 
implication, at the same time, the appointments of major- 
generals, whose arbitrary jurisdiction over person and 
]»roperty was oppressively and odiously exercised. It 
was opposed on two grounds ; first, as a violation of the 
act of indemnity ; next, as a measure of which the ex¬ 
ecution would be committed to the discretion of military 
officers. Several members of the council of state defended 
the bill; but it was opposed by Whitelock, commissioner 
of the treasury, a tractable, time-serving, and sagacious 
l)olitician; by colonel Henry Cromwell, cousin of the pro¬ 
tector; by Clay pole, the husband of his favourite daughter, 
and his master of the horse.^ The debate continued 
from the 7th to the 29 th of January, when the bill was 
rejected by a majority of 124 to 88; and Cromwell not 


* Glyn, chief Justice, rul“d that protector was under the statute synony¬ 
mous with kins' State TriaU, v. 84S, &c.) 

■f See Syndpreombe's 'Trial in State Trials, vol. v. 
t Burton’s Diary, Dea 1656., Jan. 1657.; Journ. Jan. IC57 
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only yielded with a good grace^ but abandoned the major- 
generals. 

The discussions of this bill were conducted with much 
warmth and personal asperity, growing chiefly out of 
the charges of oppression made upon the major-generals, 
and the vehemence with whicli such of tliosc officers as 
were members of tlie house spoke in their defence.* 
Neither VVhitelock nor Clay pole lost favour with C/rom- 
well; and colonel Henry Cromwell rc-aj)peared in the 
house after an interview with the protector, clad osten¬ 
tatiously in a scarlet mantle, which (hornwell took from 
his own shoulders to place upon his.t Cndcr all the 
circumstances, it may be suspected, if not inferred, tliat 
Cromwell, through this business, secretly directed the 
proceedings of the parliament. There were more 
objects than one which he might have had in view : 
gaining the royalists by abandoning the decimation of 
their property ; reconciling the nation to his govern¬ 
ment, by abolishing the authority of his s^atraps ; giving 
the parliament an air of independence, preparatory to 
the grand stroke of policy wliich he meditated when lie 
summoned it—assuming the style and title of king. 

The protector’s plan for placing the crown upon his 
head must have been the result of previous intiiguc, 
concert, and corruption, of which theie are no extant 
records. On the 2.Sr(l of Februaiy, sir Christopher 
Pack, an alderman, and lepreseiitative of London, who 
had Iteen lord mayor called the attention of the house 
to the unsettled state of the nation, suggested that, as the 
best remedy, the lord protector might be desired to 
assume the title of king, as the best known and most 
agreeable kind of government to the English §;’* and 
proposed that a bill which he held in his hand should 
be read. The proposition thus launched excited a fer- 

• Burton's Diary, ut suprii. Ludlow, ii. 581, &c. 

f I’hurlop, State Papers, vi. 21. 

i He 18 charged in Heath's Chronicle with the guilt of embezzling a 
charitable fund of whirh he was cotntntssioner, and with having earned 
hi8 pardon from Cromwell by this service. 

^ W'hitelock, prudent and temporizing, was requested to draw up and 
propose It, declined doing either, but declared his readiness to support It 
111 the house (Mem. &)7.) 
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ment in the house. The murmurs and movement 
among the members Avere such, that Pack, from their 
violence, or the weakness of his nerves, was borne 
forcibly from his j)lace near the speaker to the bar.* lint 
the measures of Cromwell, and of his instruments, were 
too well taken to be defeated by a tumultuary explo¬ 
sion. Lord Broghill and Glyn suggested that enter¬ 
taining the proi)osition would not bind the house. 
The reading of the hill under the name and form of 
an address and remonstrance’' of p arliament, was 
carried by a majority of 114 to 51.t It was accord¬ 
ingly read, and proved to be a scheme of government, 
in seventeen articles the (*ssenceof which was, the in¬ 
vestiture of the government in (homwell, with two houses 
of parliament. A motion tliat it should be discussed 
seriatim was next carried by a majority of 100 to 44. 
After successive debates from the 23d of February to 
the 26th of March, the adelress and remonstrance 
received tlie less pretending name of petition and 
adviceand the blank left for tin; title to be borne by 
Cromwell was filled up with the word King,” by a 
majority of 123 to 62. § The speaker, attended by the 
whole house, waited on the protector, at Mliitehall, 
with the petition and advice, and exhorted him in the 
'name of the parliament to comply with its prayer and 
conditions. The harangue of the speaker appears to 
have been an amplification of Pack’s resolution, that 
the title and government of a king was best known and 
most agreeable to the English people, with the further 
recommendation that a king first introduced Chris¬ 
tianity. II Cromwell answered in vaguely general terms, 
and desired time to seek counsel of the Loid in private 
meditation. Thus ended the first scene of the comedy 
got up by Cromwell. 


places, not from a trtbune as in France, 
t See Pari Hist viii. 148®, 149L t Ibid. 1502. &c. 

% Joum. March, 16^. 

II Burton’s Diary, vol i, March 1657. Mercuries politicus, Same month 
and year. Journals. Ibid. 
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Several interviews of the same character followed. 
The business took the shape of a state negotiation 
between the parliament and the protector. To detail 
the solemn mockery of the proceedings would be little 
profitable. 'J’he chief result would be only the expo¬ 
sure of CromweH’s hypocrisy, and of the adroit servility 
of those who aflTected to overcome by argument and im¬ 
portunity, the mock scruples of the apostate usurjjer. 

The show was interrupted for a moment by an insur¬ 
rection of persons, called fifth monarchy men. On the 
11 th of April, secretary Thurloe* acquainted parlia¬ 
ment that several conspirators were arrested in arms, 
and that their purpose was to establish with the carnal 
sword the reign of the saints on earth, or the inillenium 
of the Revelations. Their manifesto announced a sort 
of theocratic commonwealth, of which Christ should be 
the supreme head, “ by right, conquest, gift, election, 
and inheritance ;* the Bible should he the law; and 
the governing authority a sanhedrim, annually chosen 
by the Lford's freemen. Their ensign was a lion couch- 
ant, with the motto from Genesis, VV'ho shall rouse 
him up?’* The chief conspirator was Vennor, a wine 
cooper. Harrison, Rich, Danvers, Lawson, and Okey 
were committed to the Tower. Their names were found 
among the papers of the conspirators, hut they do not 
appear to have had any share in the plot. To the 
honour of Cromwell, not one even of the guilty suffered 
death. 

The mock negotiation was resumed: it was voted a 
peremptory condition by parliament, that the ])rotector 
should accept the whole “ petition and advice,” including 
the title of king, or wholly reject it. Cromwell, convinced 
by the arguments of a committee of the house, in a con¬ 
ference-j-, submitted himself to the will of parliament, 

• Thurloe, State Papers, iv. 132. 

f The chief speakers In the committee were Whitelock, r.enthal] (Inte 
speaker), Glyn (chief justice), colonel Wolscly, lord Brophill, cumimssiouer 
Lisle, Nathaniel Fiennes, colonel Jones, and sir Richard Onslow. They 
variously urged upon Cromwell that kingship wa.s interwoven with the 
laws, institutions, and aftbetions of the English people, that the supremacy 
at parliament obliged him to accept it ; that he was but the servant ot tlie 
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to the interests of religion and libertyj and to the hurdon 
imposed on him by the title of king^ and desired the par¬ 
liament to attend him in the banqueting house, at M’^hitc- 
hall.* He was now on the eve of seizing the object of his 
more vain than wise ambition ; and it may appear some¬ 
what extraordinary, that he did not sooner grasp it from 
his satelliU‘s. But there was in the parJiarnent a small 
minority of those superior spirits—those men of intellect, 
principles, action, and resolution, who eventually rise 
above and rule the herd; and the ambition of Crom¬ 
well bad hitherto quailed before them. When he was 
now about to seize the prize, they dashed it from liis 
hand. 

This opposing band consisted of those who, according 
to Ludlow, had still some affection for the common¬ 
wealth,” whilst they supported or submitted to Crom¬ 
well, and had a Roman and republican antipathy to 
the title of king,— the officers of the army, who either 
clung to the shadow of the republic in the protectorate, 
or were among the angry major-generals sacrificed by 
Cromwell. Lambert was considered the head of the army 
party. The establishment of hereditary succession, with 
kingship, would he a deathblow to his hopes of succeed¬ 
ing Cromwell. At his instigation, a hundred officers, 
in a body, waited on Cromwell, on the 27th of Febru¬ 
ary, and earnestly dissuaded him from taking the ob¬ 
noxious title.t He is said to have first rebuked, and 
then cajoled them, so successfully as to obtain their assent 
to the creation of another house of parliament, and to his 
having the nomination of his successor. The question 
of the title to be borne by the chief magistrate was 
postponed.;}: 

The intervention of some weeks between this inter- 

nation, and tliorcforc Ixiutid to lay aside his scruples and obey nnplicitlv. 
Lenthall said with some truth tiiat the public liberties would be more 
secure w ith a king whose prerogatives were known and limited, than under 
a protector whose power was undefined. But the conference was a mere 
masquerade, and CromwelTs recorded speech is a tissue of irrelevant rather 
than artfully evasive commonplaces. 

• Park Hist in. 1499. Journ. May, 1657. 

1 burton’s Diary, I'eb. 1667. 

Q 2 


t Id. ibuL 
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view and the conference allowed Cromwell time to 
tamper with die officers. Among the most adverse to 
his taking the title of king were his brother-in-law 
Desborough, and his son-in-law Fleetwood. He invited 
himself to dine with Desborough, bringing with him 
Fleetwood,—introduced the subject nearest to his heart, 
— affected to make a jest of the title of king, — called it 
a mere feather in a man’s cap, — and expressed his won¬ 
der that men of sense should refuse grown children, 
that is the herd of mankind, the enjoyment of their 
rattle.* Desborough and Fleetwood took the matter 
more seriously; and he left them with the declaration, 
in a tone between jest and carelessness, that ** they were 
a couple of scrupulous fellows.” t 

This scene took place two days before die appointed 
meeting with the parliament to receive his final answer. 
Meanwhile he again met Desborough in St. James’s 
Park, and communicated to him his resolution to take 
the tide of king. Desborough replied, that he gave 
him and his family up for lostf, but would not act 
against him §. Lambert and Fleetwood are said to have 
expressed the same opinion and taken the same re¬ 
solution. II 

Desborough, after parting from Cromwell, found 
colonel Pride 81 waiting at his house, and imparted to 
him Crorawell’s purpose to assume the crown. "He 
shall not,” said Pride, with laconic emphasis. How 
wilt thou hinder it.*^” rejoined Desborough. " Get me,” 
said Pride, " a petition drawn, and I will prevent it.” 

A petitiOQ was accordingly drawn by Dr. Owen, vice- 
chancellor ai Oxford, and submitted to a council of 
officers, Lambert, Pride, Desborough, and Fleetwood 
declared themselves resolutely ; and Cromwell quailed 
before men inferior to him in capacity, in energy, in all 
but their principles. He sent a message to the parlia- 

* Ludlow, Mem. ii. 586, 597. 

f Id ibid. t Id. Ibid. ^ Id. ibid. 

|| I’hurloe, State Papers, vi. 2R1. 

i “ Whom/* adds Ludlow, *' Cromwell had knighted with a faggot 
•tick.” 
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ment Jesiring that its attendance on him should be 
postponed from the next to a future day. 

The officers lost not a moment in presenting their 
petition to the house. It was signed by two colonels, 
seven lieutenant-colonels, eight majors, and sixteen 
captains, who were in London on leave, or whose regi¬ 
ments were in or near the metropolis. There was not 
time to appeal to the distant and scattered regiments. 

Desborough, in his place, announced that certain 
officers of the army attended with a petition. The house 
voted their admission to the bar, and it was presented 
by colonel Mason. Cromwell’s majority were prepared 
for a petition in favour of his views. * To their sur¬ 
prise and consternation it set forth, that the peti¬ 
tioners had hazarded their lives against monarchy, and 
were still ready to do so; that they observed some men 
endeavouring to bring the nation under the old servitude, 
by pressing their general to take upon him the title of 
king; that they humbly desired the house would con¬ 
tinue steady to the good old cause, in defence of which 
they (the petitioners) for their parts were ready to lay 
down their lives.” t 

Cromwell, immediately apprised of what was passing 
in parliament, sent for Fleetwood, complained of the 
proceeding of the officers, when he said it was known 
that he would not take the title of king without their 
consent, and despatched him on the instant to the house 
in order to prevent further proceedings. Fleetwood ac¬ 
cordingly rose in his place to say it was improper to 
enter upon the petition, or any other business, whilst 
the protector expected their attendance to receive his 
answer. The house, upon this suggestion, with the 
speaker, proceeded to WhitehaU, and received from 
Cromwell his answer, refusing the title of king, with a 
hypocritical ostentation of modesty. 

The title of lord protector was substituted for that of 
king in the petition and advice which, with this 

• Ludlow, ii. 589. + Id, ibid 590. 

t Journ. May 1657, The house divided, ana the numbers were 77 to 45. 

o 3 
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alteration^ and some minor changes suggested by Crom¬ 
well received his assent. 

By this constitution of government the protector was 
empowered to name his successor, and to create a second 
legislative assembly, which, to avoid offending the re¬ 
publicans, was to be styled the other [not the upper] 
house.” It provided one important security for the 
public liberty — tlie exclusive jurisdiction of the parlia- 
ment over its privileges and constituent members. Crom¬ 
well was solemnly installed lord protector in West¬ 
minster Hall, on the 26'th of June. The speaker pre¬ 
sented him with a sceptre, a Bible, a purple robe, and a 
sword of state, and harangued him on the signification 
of those emblems; a herald proclaimed him; trumpets 
sounded, and the people shouted God save the lord 
protector.” * 

Whilst Cromwell, though disappointed of the crown, 
yet consolidated his government at home, the genius of 
Blake increased his power and renown abroad. Blake, 
once more in the sole command of the fleet, cruized 
during the winter (l65()-7) off the coast of Por¬ 
tugal and Andalusia; sailed in the spring for the 
Canaries to intercept the Mexican fleet on its way to 
Spain, and discovered it at Teneriffe, in the bay of Santa 
Cruz. The Spanish admiral was aware of the presence 
of Blake, but deemed himself unassailable. Blake di¬ 
vided his squadron, and attacked the galleons with one 
division; whilst the other, under captain Stayner, entered 
the bay and attacked the forts. The action continued 
through eleven liours; the forts were silenced; the Spa¬ 
nish fleet was destroyed or abandoned; and Blake, with 
only slight loss, was enabled, by a fortunate change of 
wind, to recover the open sea. Having, on the 20th of 
April, achieved this service, he sailed for England; 
died as he approached Plymouth, on the 7th of August, 
in the 59tli year of his age; and was buried with great 
pomp in Westminster Abbey. 

England has produced few men whose characters do 
* Exact Narrative, &c, (official). See Pari. Hist iii. 1514, &c. 
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SO much honour to the nation. A republican in virtue 
as well as sentiment and opinion, he never allowed the 
strife of paities, or the change of government, to in¬ 
fluence his public duty. His flag once hoisted, he 
thought only of victory and his country. Profoundly 
earnest and sectarian in religion, he had the most exalted 
notions of religious toleration; — a warrior by land and 
sea, who had scarce laid aside his sword since the open¬ 
ing of the civil war, he loved and understood political 
liberty, and the arts of peace. Cromwell is said, by 
Ludlow, to have regarded his character and principles 
with suspicion or fear: he, however, was prepared to 
receive him with the highest distinction, and was most 
forward in doing honour to his remains. The restor¬ 
ation did homage to his virtue, in its way, by the ex¬ 
humation of his ashes. 

Cromwell, now considering the monarchy established 
in his person, and hereditary in his family, associated 
with him more prominently in the ceremonials of state 
and business of government the blameless imbecility of 
his eldest son, Richard, who had hitherto lived in retire¬ 
ment with his family. His second son, Henry, go¬ 
verned Ireland with a degree of capacity which should 
have recommended him to his father as his successor. 
Cromwell, doubtless, wished to preserve the sanctity of 
the new succession by adhering to the order of descent.* 

It was at this period that he married two of his 
daughters, Frances and Mary, to the grandson and next 
heir but onet of the earl of Warwick and of lord Fau- 
conberg. The duke of Buckingham, tired of the court 
of Charles IT., or rejected by it for his extravagancies, 
came to England, asked one of the protector’s daughters 
in marriage, was refused J, and married the daughter 
of Fairfax. The protector is said to have rejected a 

• Richard was chancellor of the university of Oxfbrd, and Henry ot 
Trinity College, Dublin, llie name of Cromwell, odious in Ireland, is 
treated with particular injustice in reference to the university of Dublin 
Archbishop Usher’s library in that luuversity was the donation of 
Cromwell. 

f He died in a few months alter his marriage. 

i Thurloe, vi. 363. 

Q 4 
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more extraordinary candidate for the hand of his daugh¬ 
ter, and the least to be expected to offer himself,— 
Charles II. The proposition or suggestion was made 
to him by lord Broghill. Cromwell paced the room 
in silent agitation, and exclaimed several times, that 
Charles could not forgive him the death of his father.” • 
A distinguished living historian of France thinks it 
impossible that Charles should have descended to an 
alliance so base. + But both Cromwell and the historian 
seem to have overrated his filial and other virtues. 
Charles was base enough to descend to any means of 
supplying his prodigal sensualities; and he, in point of 
fact, solicited and was refused the hand of Hortensia 
Mancini, one of the nieces of Mazarin. J 

Ireland, it has been observed, was governed by Henry 
Cromwell, with such a mixture of firmness, discretion, 
and tolerant indulgence in religion §, that the people, if 
not contented, were at least quiet. The same, or greater 
tranquillity, prevailed in Scotland, under the vigorous 
administration of Monk. Cromwell, upon his recent 
installation, appeared as firmly seated as any monarch of 
his time. It has been remarked by more than one writer, 
as a proof of the vigour of his genius and his government, 
that the false step of aspiring to the crown, and failing 

• See Orrery's Letters, &c.; and Burnet's HisL of his Own Times, 
vol, 1 . 

f M Villemain, Hist de Cromwell, li 182. 

i She was the duchess of Mazarin, famous for her suits of separation 
with her husband, and fur her gallantries, who iled to Etiglaiid, offered 
to become mistress of Charles II. and was reflised. 

§ The parliament, in l(vT7, passed an oilious act for the discovery of 
popish recusants. Cromwell had two motives in suffering or suggesting 
this act, which was not at all accordant with his temper or principles j first, 
to gratify the intolerance of the presby tenan>., whom he sought to conciliate 
as monarchists; next, to supply revenue by mulcting the estates of the Ca. 
tholics. Henry Cromwell mitigated, if he did not wholly neutralise, tins act 
in Ireland Writing to Thm loe, he says (Thurloe State Papers, vi. 27 ), 
** The oath of abjuration begets much disturbance hero. The Irish, upon 
apprehension hereof, sell off their catUc to buy horses, and put themselves 
into a shifting condition, either for force or flight. Sotjer men are very ap- 

I irehcnsivc of the issue of this business. 1 wish this extreme course had not 
leen so suddenly taken, coming like a thunderclap upon them I wish 
the oath for the present had provided (though m the severest manner) for 
their renouncing all foreign jurisdiction ; and, as for other doctrinal 
matters, that some means hmi been first used for informing their judg¬ 
ments, with such ordinary smaller penalties as former experience has 
found effectual 1 wish his highness were made sensible ctf this in 
time." 
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to obtain it, did not weaken his power. But this seems 
a mistake. No politician, perhaps, ever made a false 
step with impunity ; and Oomwell's imprudence, so 
far from being innoxious, was a fatal one. In tlie means 
and arts whicli he employed to restore kingship, he di¬ 
vulged the secret that the nation preferred the govern¬ 
ment of a king; and by the refusal of the crown, extorted 
from his fears, he launched upon the public mind the 
fatal implication, that the king desired by the people 
was Charles Stuart. This incident then concentrated 
and incalculably raised the hopes of the royalists, and 
prepared men’s minds for the restoration. 

The effect upon the republicans was equally injurious 
to him. He increased the disgust of the seceders, im¬ 
paired the confidence of those who supported liis usur. 
pation, and disclosed the secret that he had not servants, 
but masters, in tlie military officers. If his government 
was unassailed, and continued strong to his death, it 
should be ascribed to the personal energy and sagacity 
with which he administered it, and the n pose in which 
both royalists and republicans awaited the contingency 
of the death of an individual of advanced age, exposed 
to more than common perils. * His only breach, im¬ 
mediately following his investiture, was with Lambert. 
That officer, from some caprice of vanity, rather than 
from principle or even ambition, did not appear at the 
council table to take the path of fidelity to the protec¬ 
tor, and was deprived of his military command, but 
allowed a pension of 2000/. a-year in his retirement, t 

* Mrx. Hutchinson (Mem. ii. 212.), writing of the position of Cromwell 
in respect to the royalists at this period, says The cavaliers, seeing 
tiieir victors thus beyond their hopes falling into their hands, had not 

{ latienoe to stay till things ri^iened of themselves, but were every day 
ormirig designs, and plotting tor the murder of Cromwell, and other in¬ 
surrections, which being contriv'd m drinke, and manag'd by false and 
cowardly fellows, were still reveal’d to Cromwell) who had most excellent 
intelligence of all things that past, even in the king’s closett; and by these 
uhsucuesBfbl plotts they were the only obstructors of what they sought to 
advance, while, to speakc truth, Cromwell’s personal courage and mag¬ 
nanimity upheld him against all enemies and malcontents,” 
t Ludlow, ii. 59(1, &C. Thurloe, vi. 427. Mrs. Hutchinson gives the 
following curious account of a conspiracy formed by Lambert against the 
life of Cromwell, and defeated by her husband. The veracity of this ad¬ 
mirable woman is beyond question; but the exactness of her narrative, and 
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This year should not close without glancing at Crom¬ 
well's relations with foreign powers. His treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive, already mentioned, with 
France, was finally signed in March l657. Six thousand 
English auxiliaries, commanded by sir John Reynolds, 
landed at Boulogne about the middle of the following 
May. The valour of the republican army of England 
was renowned throughout Europe. The young king of 
France, whose armies were soon after no less renowned, 
came expressly to review them, and expressed his admi¬ 
ration of their personal appearance and discipline.* The 
chief object of victory, the possession of Dunkirk, was 
engaged to the protector; and the French were so dila¬ 
tory in their operations that Cromwell instructed Lock¬ 
hart, his ambassador, to remonstrate peremptorily with 
Mazarin. That cunning churchman, of whom it was 
said that he feared the devil less than the protector, wa;s 
terrified out of his habitual finesset; and the first con- 


even the reality ol the plot, may be doubted.—** Some of the Lainbertonians 
had at that time a plott to I'ome witli a petition to Cromwell, and, while 
he was reading it, rertmne of them had undertaken to caiit him out of a 
window att Whitehall that lookt upon the Thnuiesi, where others stiould 
be ready to catch him up in a blankett, if he scap'd breaking his neck, and 
canie liim away in a boate prepar'd tor the purimso to kill or keepe him 
alive, as they saw occasion, and then sett up Lambert. 'J'his was so earned 
on that it was nere the execution before tlie protector knew ntiietliing of 
it. Coll Hutchinson lieing at that time at London, by chance came to 
know all the plott; certaine of the conspirators coming into a place where 
he was, and not being so cautious of their whispers to each otlier before 
him, but that he apprehended something, which making use of to others 
of the confederates, he at last found out the whole matter, without being 
committed to him as a matter of trust, but carelessely thrownc downe m 
pieces before him, which he gather’d together, and became perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the whole dcsigne; and weighing it, and ludguig that 
Lambert would be the worse tirant of the two, he determin’d to prevent it, 
without being the author of any man’s puiushnient Hereupon having 
occasion to see Fleetwood '(for he had never scene the protector since his 
usurpation, but publickly declar’d his testimony against it to all the tirant’s 
minions), he bade Fleetwood wish him to have a care of petitioners, by 
whom he apprehended danger to his life. Fleetwood desir’d a more par¬ 
ticular inlormation, but tlie collonell was resolv’d he would give him no 
more than to prevent that enterprise which he dislik’d.” — Mem, li. 
S13 S14 

• Thurloe, vl. 230, 231. 288. 

f The ascendant of C'romwcU over Mazarin has been illustrated by a 
curious anecdote.* An English merchant vessel was unjustly corihscated 
on the coast of France, aiKl the owner, an honest quaker, applied to Crom. 
well for rdlress. The protector asked him whether he would make a 
journey to Paris with a letter, was answered in the affirmative, and de. 
epatched the quakcr with a letter to cardinal Mazarin demanding redress 
Within three days, at the expiration of which he peremptorily ordered the 
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sequence was the capture of Mardyke, The place was 
delivered provisionally to Cromwell as a security for 
Dunkirk. This was the last important operation of the 
year. The succeeding campaign gave new lustre to his 
arms and his government; but a few months only in¬ 
terposed between him and the tomb! 

Parliament met pursuant to adjournment on the 28th lesg, 
of January. Two important changes were made in its 
form and constituent elements in compliance with the 
^‘humble petition and advice/*—the excluded members 
were freely admitted to their places, and the protector 
had, meanwhile, created ^^the other house.” The 
admission of near a hundred members, whose only 
disqualification was in their courage and principles, 
recruited the house of commons with able, fearless, and 
irritated republicans. A house of lords, disdained by 
what remained of the peerage, and abhorred by the 
democracy, with no ingredient, in short, which Crom¬ 
well could find available but its subserviency, was a 
feeble counterpoise to the new mass of adverse passion 
and power in the commons, — the more fonnidable and 
restless that some of the most able and active of the 
protector’s satellites were withdrawn from the house of 
commons to the other house. In the list of 6l persons 
who constituted the protector's second house, are found 
his sons; his sons-in-law; Desborough and Jones,married 
to his sisters; the members of his council; the commis¬ 
sioners of the great seal and treasury; Pride, Berry, 
Goffe, Hewson, and other officers who had the chief 
share in defeating his attempt to become king. A 
reference to the names* will show that there were in 
• this assembly men like Whitelock, possessing too much 


Quaker to return. He obeyed, and preicnted himself to Cromwell. ** Well, 
iriend, hast thou thy money ¥ ” said the protector. The quaker said. No. 
Cromwell desired him to take no further trouble, as he should take the 
matter into hk own hands. He accordingly seized and sold the two first 
French ships within his reach, indemnified the quaker out of the proccc‘ds, 
and paid over the surplus to the French ambassador, who submitted to this 
very summary proce^ing. 

* See Farl, Hut. lii. 1518, &a 
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prudence; others like Fleetwood, Desborough, and Pride, 
possessing too much principle,—to be implicit instruments 
of the protector. Of the republicans, Haselrig disdained 
his summons, and continued to sit in the house of 
commons : of the peerage, lords Warwick, Manchester, 
Mulgrave, Say, and AVharton did not appear. War¬ 
wick, who was the friend of Cromwell*, and whose 
grandson was married to his daughter, declared that 
“ he could not sit in the same assembly with colonel 
Hewson, who had been a shoemaker, and colonel Pride, 
who had been a drayman ; — and had they driven no 
worse trade,” adds Ludlow, I know not why any 
good man sliould refuse to act with them.”f 

Tlie object of Cromwell was to combine the ancient 
nobility with men who had risen, by the sword and 
their services, from the people, and he wholly failed. 
His position was difficult. It is expressed with point 
and truth by Thurloe in a letter to Henry Cromwell, 
lord deputy,of Ireland. “The difficulty,” he says, 

“ proves great between those "who are fit and not willing 
to serve, and those who are willing and expect it and 
are not fit.”;}; But the difficulty of his position was in 
its political or tyrannical obliquity — by a just and 
salutary retribution in the moral order, 

Cromwell in his writs of summons adopted the regal 
style of we," “ us," and “ our," and opened the 
session according to the ancient form. An usher of the 
black rod summoned the commons to attend his highness 
the lord protector in the house of lords, and his high, 
ness began his speech with, “ My lords and gentlemen 
of the house of commons.” His speech is more than 
usually obscure and involved, irrelevant and mystical. * 
It was also unusually short, which he accounted for by 
the state of his health. He again, at its close, mentions 
his infirmities, and, following up the regal style, refers 
them to lord commissioner Fiennes, who harangued 


* See his letter to Cromwell a Tew weeks before his death in Godwin. 
V. 528, &c. 

f Mem. ii. 596. t State Papers, vi. 618. 
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them accordingly in a strain of rhetorical conceits and 
leligious mysticism.* 

The commons returned with fixed resolution and 
new resentment to their own house. Bradshaw, Vane, 
and some other zealous republicans, were not of the 
house; but among the opposition leaders were Hazel- 
rig, Scot, Anthony Ashley Cooper (Shaftesbury), and 
Chaloner Chute, t After three days’ preliminary sitting, 
a message “ from the lords ” desired the concurrence of 
the commons in an address to the protector for a fast. 
The commons protested against the title, and w'ould admit 
no other than that of ‘^the other bouse.” It was even 
maintained that the new house was not a co-ordinate legis¬ 
lative assembly, but invested only with certain functions 
of judicature. This view, wholly inconsistent with the 
text of “ die petition and advice,” only proves the 
temper and purposes of the commons. They were evi¬ 
dently resolved not to acknowledge Cromwell’s house 
jf lords. 

This point continued under discussion to the 4th of 
February.;!; Cromwell then summoned them to attend 
him at Whitehall, advised and remonstrated with them, 
and only incited them to a still more direct attack upon 
his authority. It was proposed to call in question the 
validity of every act done by the parliament during the 
late exclusion of 100 of its members. This was, in 
other words, to invalidate the ‘^petition and advice” 
itself, which was now the basis of his government. A 
second message desired the concurrence of the house of 
commons in an address for severer measures against 
papists and malignants. The attempt to play upon the 
fanaticism of the republicans wholly failed. 

Cromwell was not only alarmed by the proceedings 

• “ An milieu de res bissarreiies,” Mys M. Villemain, “ il compare ascez 
cinquoment I’nbstination des republicains dans la poursuitc de ieurs cni- 
mn-res Jices eflorts teiitw pour rctablir le temple de Jerusalem.” It is 
ea»y to perceive that M Villemain was here thinking of other republicans 
than those of the English commonwealth There v as neither less te- 
^o> rer$rSf nor more eloquence in this comparison tvhich he commends, 
than in those which he disduuicd to cite. 

t Burton’s Diary, Jan. | Id. ibid. 
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of the commons, but haunted by the fear of conspiracy. 
He distrusted even his own body guard, and made the 
round of the posts at Whitehall during several nights in 
person.* Nothing remained for him but a dissolution. 
On the morning of the 4th of February, a fresh alarm, 
‘^concerning,” says Ludlow, *'the diligence of his ad¬ 
versaries ill all parts,” so aflTected him that Tie rushed 
out of Whitehall; threw himself into the first coach that 
presented itself; proceeded with six of his guards and 
his nephew, colonel Cromwell, to Westminster; met 
Fleetwood, and acquainted him with Ins intention. 
Fleetwood tried to dissuade him; but “ he clapped,’* 
continues Ludlow, “his hand on his breast, and swore 
by the living God he would do it.” He accordingly 
sent the usher of the black rod to summon the commons 
to attend him in the house of lords. They, were en¬ 
gaged in discussing the title of the other house ” 
when the usher appeared, and adjourned the question 
to their return. It would thus seem that they were 
not prepared for a dissolution. There is in Cromwell’s 
speech a curious blending of hypocrisy and truth, 
cajolery and remonstrance. He begins with not only 
moderation but humility: — 

“ I had,” he says, “ very comfortable expectations 
that God would make the meeting of tliis parliament a 
blessing; and, the Lord he my witness, 1 desired the 
carrying on the affairs of the nation to these ends : the 
blessings which I mean, and which we ever climbed at, 
were mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace, which I 
desire may he improved. That which brought me 
into the capacity 1 now stand in was the petition and 
advice given me by you, who, in reference to the ancient 
constitution, did draw me to accept of the place of pro¬ 
tector. There is not a man living can say 1 sought it; 
no, not a man nor woman treading upon English ground. 
.... I can say, in the presence of God, in comparison 
of whom we are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, 
I would have been glad to have lived under my wood- 

• Ludlow, ii/S98. 
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side, to have kept a flock of sheep, rather than undertook 
such a government as this is. .... I did tell you, at 
a conference concerning it, that I would not undertake 
it, unless there might be some other persons tliat might 
interpose between me and the house of commons, who 
then had the power to prevent tumultuary and popular 
spirits; and it was granted I should name another 
house. 1 named it of men that shall meet you where¬ 
soever you go, and shake hands with you, anil tell you 
it is not titles, nor lords, nor party, that they value, but 
a Christian and an English interest; men of your own 
rank and quality, who will not only be a balance unto 
you, but to themselves, while you love England and 

religion.God is my witness, I speak it — it is 

evident to all the world and people living, that a new 
business hath been seeking in the army against this 

actual settlement made by your consent.You 

have not only disjoined yourselves, but the whole nation, 
which is in likelihood of running into more confusion, 
in these fifteen or sixteen days that you have sat, than 
it hath been from the rising of the last session to this 
day, through the intention of devising a commonwealth 
again, that some of the people might be the men that 
might rule all; and they are endeavouring to engage 
the army to carry that thing. Anti hath that man been 
true to this nation, whosoever he be, especially that hath 
taken an oath, thus to prevaricate ? These designs have 
been among the army, to break and divide us. 1 speak 
this in the presence of some of the army, that these 
things have not been according to God, nor according 
to truth, pretend what you will. These things tend to 
nothing else but the playing the king of Scots' game, if 
I may so call him; and I think myself bound, before 

God, to do what I can to prevent it.The king 

of Scots hath an army at the water side, ready to be 
shipped for England. I have it from those who have 
been eyewitnesses of it; and, while it is doing, there 
are endeavours from some, who are not far from this 
place, to stir up the people of this town into a tumult- 
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ing: what if I said into a rebellion ? . And if 

this he the end of your sitting, and this be your carriage, 
I think it high time that an end be put unto your sitting ; 
and 1 do dissolve this parliament: and let God judge 
between me and you.^’* 

This conclusion of his speech was answered from the 
commons with a loud and general murmur of Amen.” 
Thus ended Cromwell's last parliament, after sitting only 
fourteen days. 

The protector has been no less severely condemned 
for this tlian for his former various acts of power, and 
Whitelock as well as Fleetwood tried earnestly to dis¬ 
suade him. But Cromwell was guided not only by that 
instinct of danger which is felt with most quickness and 
truth by him who is its immediate object, but by the 
secret information which he exclusively possessed. 
Threatened with destruction from republicans and 
royalists at home and abroad, he had no alternative. 
His situation is described as follows, in a letter t of 
Samuel Hartlib, the correspondent of Milton:—Believe 
me, sir, it was of such necessity, that if the session had 
continued but two or tlwee days longer, all had been in 
blood, both in city and country, u})on Charles Stuart’s 
account. An army of 10,000 might have ai)peared 
with an ugly petition to the parliament for the re-estab¬ 
lishing this person, presuming they shouJd find a party 
favourable to their views in that assembly. Another 
array of 10,000 men was at the same time preparing to 
land in England, by the juggling (to say no worse) of 
our good neighbours on the continent. Jianides, there 
was another petition set on foot in the city for a com- 
monwexilthy which would have gathered like a snowball. 
But, by the resolute, sudden dissolving of the parlia¬ 
ment, both these dangerous designs were mercifully 
prevented.” 

Of the existence of the republican petition there is no 
doubt. It is stated to have been signed by many thousands^ 

• Pari. Hist. iii. 152.5, 1.526, 1527. 

f Ayscough MSS, cited by Godwin, iv. 4d3. 
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with the intention of being pref^cnted by a deputation of 
twenty at the bar* ; its chief objects were the just power 
and freedom of parliament in taxing the people, and the 
punishment of offenders only according to the law of 
the land.t The royalist petition is of more doubtful 
credit; but it seems certain that there was an under¬ 
standing between the royalists and republicans. The 
widow of colonel Hutchinson, clear-sighted, intcdligent, 
and in a position to be well informed, accounts for this 
strange union. A tliird party,” she says, was ready 
both with arms and men when there was opportunity to 
have fallen in, witli swords in their hands, for the settle¬ 
ment of the rights and liberties of the good people.” 

Clromvvell having dissolved the jiarliament, fell back 
with more resolution than confidence upon the army. 
He summoned a meeting of officers at Whitehall imme 
diately after the dissolution, and harangued them for 
two hours with such congenial eloquence that they 
answered with assurances to live or die with him. This 
ies])onse, however, was not universal; he addressed 
himself to Packer and Gladman, the one major the other 
captain in his body guard, and demanded their senti¬ 
ments. 'fhey declared in reply their readiness to fight 
against Charles Stuart and his adherents, but refused to 
engage themselves against they knew not whom for 
they knew not what,” and were removed from their 
commands. 1(. lie at the same time summoned the lord 
mayor and common-council of London, and harangued 
them upon the state of public affairs in vindication of 
his conduct. 

Cromwell, it has been observed, was threatened at once 
with invasion and consi»iracy. The marquis of Ormond 
came secretly to London during tlie sitting of parliament, 
passed three weeks in conspiring with the royalists and 
intriguing with the republicans, and returned unmolested 
to Charles II., then at Bruges.} But Cromwell was 

• Thurloe, State Papers, vi. 781 IiUdlow, ii 598. 
t It is to be lounil in pniit, among the pamphlets of the {ieriod. 
f Tljurloo, State Papers, vi, 78(i. Ludlow, Mem. ii. 599 
h Clar. vii. 242. 
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fully apprised of his presence and his proceedings. He 
asked Broghill whether he was aware of the arrival of 
an old friend. Broghill asked who it was; he was told 
by Cromwell it was the marquis of Ormond^ and pro¬ 
fessed his entire ignorance of the fact. I know it 
wellj” said Cromwell, “ and I will tell you where he 
is, in order that you may save your old acquaintance.”* 
This was not mere magnanimity in CromweU, but rather 
the effect of fearless tem})cr and superior calculation.t 
He suffered the plotters against his government and life 
to develope their designs, and interposed at the last 
moment to defeat the execution. His chief instrument 
appears to have been sir Richard Willis, already named, 
at once the confidant of Charles and Clarendon, and the 
spy of Cromwell and Thurloe. Harrison, Carew, and 
other republicans were once more imprisoned under 
charge of a conspiracy respecting which little is known, 
but of the existence of which there seems no reasonable 
doubt.J 

A secret, and it may be called invisible, committee of 
royalists sat in London, under the name of the scaled 
knot.” They directed, without being known to the great 
body of the royalists. Cromwell, during their fancied 
security, not only kiiew but governed their proceedings 


* Mem prefixed to Orrery Papers. 

f A remarkable instance of Cromwell’s secret information ie» told bv 
several writers. A known royalist asked his leave to travel, obtained it 
with the condition that he should not sec Charles Stuart, was a&kcd on his 
return by Cromwell whether ho had observed the condition, and rejdied 
cnntidently in the atlirmative. “ When," said Cromwell, “ you met 
Charles iSfuart, who put out the candles?” The traveller was surprised, 
made no answer, and in reply to a second question, declared that nothing 
material paased between hiifi and Charles “ Did he not,” continued 
Ciomwell, ” give a letter, now secreted in the lining of your hat ? ’ "J'lie 
hat was examined, the letter discovered, and the traveller sent to the 
Tower Manning, an English follower ol the court of ( harles, was sus- 
pccttnl of being the spy, and on the evidence of his ransacked cabinet w as 
summarily executed in the territory of the duke of Ncuhurg. (Ludloii, 
i\ tklO) 

There is another anecdote which illustrates the terror as w’cll as secreey 
which guarded the eonferences of Cromwell with his secretary in his secret 
cabinet Cromwell having conic late at night to Thurlop’s cabinet, and 
conferred with him some time, observed a iierson in the room, started up 
and drew a poni.ird to despatch him. It was Thurloe’s secretary, Moreland, 
who lay fast asleep after two nights’ watching — upon Thuiloc’s assur.mcc 
uf which Cromwell spaied him. 

J See Godwin, vol iv. book 4. 
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through their perfidious accomplice. Russell, Compton, 
Clayton, members of the sealed knot, and Willis himself, 
to disguise his treachery, were arrested and sent to the 
Tower. Three commonwealth’s men,—Topham, Norton 
and Stapely, — were gained over to the royal cause, and 
tlieir machinations detected and defeated. The Spanish 
invasion * from Flanders, to be conducted by Charles in 
person, was contingent upon an insurrection thus pre- 
■ vented by Cromwell, —if, indeed, the Spaniards were in a 
condition to think seriously of invading Englarul. Cla¬ 
rendon denies the purpose of invasion; but his assertion, 
especially on this point, is entitled to little confidence. 

Of the royalist conspirators, three only were brought 
to trial, — Dr.Ilewit, an episcopal clergyman; sir Henry 
Slingshy, already named as engaged in AVilrnot’s or Pen- 
ruddock's insurrection; and Mordaunt, brother of the carl 
of Peterborough. Cromwell, afraid to trust a jury, had 
them tried by a high court of justice. Ilewit, an uncom¬ 
promising royalist and indefatigable intriguer, denied 
the legal competency of the court, refused to plead, and 
after examination of witnesses as if ho had pleaded, was 
found guilty. Sliugsby pleaded not guilty; but urged 
as his defence that he was a prisoner at the time of the 
alleged offence, and that he had never acknowledged the 
actual government. He too was convicted; and both 
were executed at Tower-hill.f Mordaunt was saved by 
the ingenuity and affection of his wife. She bribed the 
chief witness against him to abscond, and contrived that 
a slip of paper communicating her success, and entreating 
her husband to abandon his intention of denying the 
competency of the court, should reach him. He accord- 
ingly pleaded, and was acquitted by the casting vote of 
the president. J 

* Ilcspt^ting this designed invagion, sec Life of James II. from his 
MSS Memoirs, i 330. 

t Cromwell’s daughters are said to have intercoderl irv the most earnest 
and amiable manner with him for merey. Itui this is evidently exagger¬ 
ation, if not invention, to render Cromwell odious, which Ludlow and 
Clarendon were equally diS)K)sed to do. 

t Sec their trials in State Trials, vol. v , and the examinations relating 
to the corisj^iracy in Thurloe’s State Papers, voL vii. 

B 2 
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It would ap]K>ar that Cromwell, acting upon his 
system, ])ermitted a section of the royalist conspiracy to 
proceed undisturbed, until the very last moment of 
executing their design to seize London. On the 15tfi 
of April, tlie city ffuards wore doubled; and colonel 
Barkstead, licutcnunt of the 'i’ower, surprised about forty 
of the conspirators at their rendezvous in Cbcapside. 
Seven only were brought to trial, six convicted, ami 
three cxeciiied. The government of Cromwell was 
despotic, but singularly mild; yet have Clarendon and 
other royalists, with the atrocities of the restoration 
before their eyes, charged cruelty and bloodthirst upon 
him for these few executions out of so many convictions. 

Cromwell had thus, by his vigilance and vigour, pre¬ 
vented insurrection at liomn, and invasion, if really in¬ 
tended, from abroad. The success of his arm^ in the 
Low (Countries was still more imposing and brilliant. Sir 
John Reynolds having been lost on his passage to Eng¬ 
land, the corninand-in-chief was taken by Lockhart, 
accom]ilifc.hed alike as a soldier and dijdomatist. The first 
operation of the second campaign was unfortunate. A 
French corps of 1500 men, deceived by false intelligence 
from the to'.vn, and a white flag on the ramparts of 
of Dunkirk, wa-j captured, with its commander the due 
d’AurnoiU. 

This failure was soon effaced by the siege and capture 
of Dunkirk. Cromwell had insisted that the siege 
should commence by the 20Lh of May; an English 
squadron was already prepared to co operate, and a rein¬ 
forcement of 2000 English troops arrived at the opening 
of the trenches. The siege derived peculiar interest and 
lustre from circumstances. Louis XIV., still under the 
tutelage of Ma/arin, and aitended by him, was j)resent, 

but only as a looker on.* The French army commanded 

* 

• Acrordinp tn Voltiiirp, he ramo no noaror the scene of action than 
Calaib, whiKst VillomainCHialoire de C’rornwoll) df'^enhes him as appearinp 
for the first titiio an mihcii r/e aoh arnur." M. ViDeniain should have 
taken some notice of this discrepaiiey, or cited some aulhorUy fur his ver- 
eion, in ordei to guard apainst the suspiemn of wntmp the liistory of one 
«ge as the courtipr of another Voliaire .'isciibe.s, mifst unsatisfactorily, the 
awkward distance at which Louis XIV remained to the tutelage of 
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by the famous Turenue, and the English auxiliaries by 
Lockhart, iitvested the town ; and don Juan of Austria 
with‘10,000 Spaniards, the great Conde, the duke of 
York, and the duke of ( Jloucester, advanced to its relief. 

The French, fighting for the fust time under the eye 
of their king, would naturally show more than their 
accustomed gallantry ; but the minister and the com¬ 
manders were in no haste to make a conquest for tire 
sole advantage of their ally, and they proposed to 
suspend the siege at the approach of the enemy. Lock¬ 
hart told them the French arms would be dishonoured, 
and the protector provoked to break the alliance. The 
appeal to French honour determined the ofiicers—fear of 
Cromwell the minister; the siege was pressed with re¬ 
newed vigour; the Spaniards came up by forced marches, 
and Tqrenne without relaxing the siege offered them 
battle. The result was the famous battle of the Downs. 
The adverse armies were commanded by the two most 
renowned captains of Europe in their day — Turenne 
and Conde ; for Cromwell, it will be remembered, had 
no opportunity of putting his military genius to the test 
on the great theatre of Europe. Cond^ was placed 
under great disadvantages. He fought against his 
country, out of contempt of its minister and hatred of its 
court; liis authority was crippled by Spanish jealousy 
and pride; and his advice against hazarding a battle in 
the respective positions over-ruled. Meeting the duke 
of York after viewing the ground, he is said to have asked 
him this question, “Did you ever see a battle lost? 
You are going to have that advantage now.” * Lockhart, 


Mazann. But the simple truth is, that this pampered tyrant, with all 
the htruttingponip and vanity of soldiership, wanted personal courage, and 
was des(TilJt*d as a mere braggart (fanfaron) by the count de Guiche j 
whilst laiiarc says, that he kept so palpably out of the reach ol danger in 
the field, as to dump the troops. 

* This anecdote is told by Voltaire (Sitcle de Louis XIV.), who had 
access to the papers of the prince of Cond«?, and other persrnis distinguished 
in the history of France at this period. But the duke ot York himself has 
recorded (Life of James II. from his MSS. Memous, L ^.) an ex)ire88i<ni 
of Condi*, which seems but a different version of the same thing. Don 
^an and the marquis of Caracena could not he persuaded tliat the 


their movements leftlno doubt of their intention. “ Bclore,” says he, “ 1 


» 3 
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^vith GOOO English and 3000 French placed on the left 
wing, after a fierce conflict, dislodged and routed the 
Spanish right commanded by don Juan and the duke 
of York, and came to the relief of Turenne engaged on 
the other wing with his rival die great Conde.* The 


Juan had the leisurr of rcplyuiK, the prince of Condt'' carae up to'us and 

S ave the same account, and seeing tne duke of (xloucester there, asked 
mi if he had ever seen a hattle ; wlio telling him he had not, the pnnoJ 
assured iiim that within half an hour he should liehoUl one” It further 
appears from the duke's narrative, that Conde, instead of o]i|>o8iiig, as he 
pietcnded, the choice of ground, was silent in the council ot war when it 
was proposed by don Juan, whom he was not on any occasion inclined to 
contrculnt. — " The prince of Cond^," says James, on another occasion, 
aske<I ino why 1 w'oiild venture to eontradict don John as 1 had done V to 
which 1 answered, hiransc J had no desire to be foiccd to run again as we 
had done so lately at Dunkirk ’’ 

'J’hc prince of Gondc, with his genius and activity, must have despised 
and de->]>aired of two such commanders as his Spanish colleagues are de. 
Bcrdied even by James to have been : — 

“ Hut that the reason of all these luiscarriagos may be more evident, it 
u'dl not be amiss to take some view of their way of living A's for don 
John, he observ’d the same formes of gravity and retirdness in the tiekl, 
as he us’d when he was at Bruxelles; as it was full us dilTicult to get 
ac'CosH to him abroad, as at home: for aa 1 observ’d before, at that very 
time when the convoy above mention’d was passing by, he and the marquis 
de Caracena were taking their siesta within a feild or two of the plaine; 
and tho they who were about them saw the convoy coming down the 
hill, yet they durst not awake them to give them uitclligenco of it, which 
had it been done, the convoy must ot necessity baue been taken : and it 
appears yet mure strange to me, that men ul so much bravery and good 
sonce as both don John and the marquis de Caracena were, should let 
themselves fall into those formes, which they could not but understand 
must occasion the loss of many oiiportuiiitys and prove very prejudiciall to 
their master’s serince, ns well as to their own particular reputation 
“ The marquis was certainly a very good officer, had serv'd long, and 
pass’d through ah the degrees, in so much that by bis own mente he had 
advanced himself to the post which he then enjoyd And had not don 
John hail the niisfortune (as 1 may call it) to be edneated as a son of SfMin, 
lie had undouMediy prov'd an extraordinary man, being endued with very 
good naturall part-., as well as courage: But, as I sayd, neither he nor tlie 
marquis alter’d their way of living in the fcild, from what they had prac. 
tls’d when they were at Bruxelles. When the army march’d, they were 
never at the liead of it, unless perhaps in presence of the enemy j but by 
that time half the army was march’d out of the camp, they gott on horse, 
back, and wont at the head of their three troopes of guards straight forward 
to their quarters; never so much as once minding the army, nor going 
liefore to see wher the camp w'as mark’d out for them, nor to view the 
place winch was chosen by the gencrall otticer: so that in case of an 
allannc or approche of an enemy, they knew nothing of the ground, nor so 
much as where the mam or the advanced guard were. As fur don John, 
he for the most part went directly to bed, how early soever it were, when 
he came to his ouarler; he likewise suii’u in bed, and rose not till next 
morning, and those days when the army did not march, he seldom stirr'd 
abroad, or gott on horseback : so that the majur.generalls, in cflect, did 
all the office of the gci|«raUs.”—Life q/" Jatnes II. fremt hts MS, Mem i. 
Sll, 312. 

• Some doubt is thrown upon this latter operation by M. Villomain; and 
tt is mentioned, not in Lockiiart’s letter written next day, but in an anony. 
mous account of the same date which accompanies it in TJiurloe’s State 
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result was a complete and signal defeat of the Si)aniar(ls. 
Most of the English officers under Lockhart were killed 
or wounded. 

Leyda, Spanish governor of Dunkirk, an old wairior, 
who but waited the close of the campaign to become a 
monk, made two desperate sallies; one during the battle 
of the Downs, the other after, in which he was mortally 
wounded; and at the end of two days Dunkirk capitu¬ 
lated. The French, having taken formal possession, im¬ 
mediately delivered the town and the keys to Lockhart 
and an English garrison. It is said by both French 
and English writers*, that Mazarin made an effort to 
evade this main condition of the alliance, and was ter¬ 
rified into compliance by Cromwell. But there is no 
direct proof; the silence of Lockhart negatively disproves 
the assertion, and it was most likely a mere presumption 
from his characteristic finesse and perfidy converted 
into fact. 

Cromwell, upon learning that Louis was on the coast 
with Mazarin, sent his son-in-law, lord Fauconberg, on a 
splendid mission to compliment the king and his minister 
The envoy of the protector was received with the utmost 
distinction by both. The king of France sent the due 
de Crcqiii on a mission of compliment in return, whilst 
the minister sent his nephew Mancini, afterwards duke 
of Mazarin, with a private letter to the protector. Both 
returned after a few days, delighted, it would appear, with 
their reception. The details of formal ceremony and 


I'apers (vu 1^/, loG), and in a sornL-what bombastic narrative by Morgan, 
Iho second in command of tlie Ktiglmh aiixiliuneis, published aomo yearH 
after. James II. inentionb neither the relief of Turenno by the ^gUch, 
nor his peril —but lie bears testimony to the admirable courage and brrn- 
iiess with uInch Lockhart’s regiment charged the Spaniards uphill, and 
routed theriL Lo< khart alone appears to have rrecivod more than hiK due 
shaic of credit He was disabled by an attack of the stone from icavmg 
his carnage (see his letter wd supni), and the regiment was led by the heut - 
eolonels, of whom one was killed (lafc of James, i, ) .Tames charges 
cowardice upon the Spaniards; but he was evidently prejudiced against 
that nation, and partial to the French 7'lic French acknowledge the 
valour and service of the English republicans in the action, but the victory 
was aiicrib<‘d, by the prince of Condf', to the superior dispositions oi 
Turenne It should be remembered, that of the allied army, aliout 2f»,W)0 
strong, GOOD only were English. 

• Voltaire, Essai sur les Mteurs, &c. Review of the Life of Cromwell, 
&c. Welwood’s Mem. 

R 4 
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diplomatic compliment on the occasion^ maybe omitted 
in an abstract pretending to be historic.* 

The allied troops continued their career of victory. 
Dixmude^ Ypres, Gravelines, Oudenarde, Menin, were 
soon taken. Mazarin, in a conference with Lockhart 
proposed a new treaty, and the conquest of Ostend to 
be ceded like Dunkirk to the protector.+ Whether 
Cromwell would have followed up his continental acqui¬ 
sitions in the Low Countries; or whether, according to 
Voltaire and other historians, he would have joined 
Spain against France, to check her aggrandisement and 
recover Calais; is a matter of pure speculation. He died 
before he could leave even the faintest gleam of his 
purposes. It remains only to glance at his domestic 
government, his last moments, and his death. 

Cromwell, in the first session of the late paidiament, 
had obtained votes of assessment and supply for three 
years in advance. He was therefore not wliolly unjiro- 
vided when he dissolved the parliament. The English 
auxiliaries were paid by France, and had double the ))ay 
of French soldiers, flis domestic administration, and 
the charges of his court and family, were well ordered 
and economical. But still he was reduced to borrow of 
the corporation and individual capitalists of London, 
and was in want of means to meet the current charges, 
especially in Ireland, ij; Two courses were open to him — 
the tyrannic one of levying taxes by ordinance of go¬ 
vernment; the other, the assembling of a jjarlianient. 
He chose the latter.§ 

Here again the future course of Cromwell’s domestic, 
like that of his foreign policy, tempts speculation, without 
fixing opinion or satisfying the mind. It is obvious 
that he never ceased to think of building his government 

• An extract from the Slonnc MSS., cited by Godwin (iv .*549', would 
make It appear that Cromwell took ofience at the address of the 1 reiich 
king’s letter, “ To his Most Serene Highness Oliver Lord Protector, Ac ” 
and not “ To our Dear Brother Oliver,’' that Louis, upon being referred 
to, asked Maiann, Shall 1 call such a fellow iny bruthcr ” that Ma. 
*arin replied, “ Ay, or your father, to gam your ends,” and that a letter 
was accordingly written with the sui>crscriptiun in the fraternal style. 

+ Thurloe, State Papers, vii. 278, Ac. 

} IdL ibid. 71. 295. ^ Id. ibid 84. 
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upon a civil, no.t a military basis; in short, of governing 
by a parliament. 7’he question upon his usurpation was. 
whether the protector should mould the parliament 
according to liis ideas, or submit his authority to bt' 
limited and controlled by it. lie found the one im¬ 
practicable. Had he made up his mind to submit to 
the other? He could have no hope of obtaining anew 
parliament more subservient than the last. It is pro¬ 
bable, on the contrary, that he would have to encounter in 
it the capacity and republicanism of Bradshaw, Martoi, 
and Vane, who were not in the last parliament. Domestic 
insurrection was subdued — foreign invasion impossible. 
He was in a commanding position for the exercise of 
the better principles of his earlier career, and the supe¬ 
rior reason by which he never ceased to be guided. 
May It Bot, then, be hazarded as a purely speculative 
view, that (’rornwell, had he lived to execute his purposes, 
would liavc bowed Irefore the supremacy of parliament, 
the sovereignty of the nation, the principles of liberty 
and wisdom — abandoned his house of lords to the public 
scorn — and redeemed his usurpation by founding a free 
commonwealth, to be governed by an executive chief 
magistrate and the representatives of the people ?• 

It was determined that a parliament should Ire assem. 
bled in Septembert, and a committee of nine persons 
was appointed to take preliminary measures..): Cromw^ell 
evidently sought to fix the succession in his family by 
hereditary descent. He would not otherwise have ap¬ 
pointed the incompetent and neglected Richard in pre¬ 
ference to his favourite and more capable second son 
Henry, to whom he trusted the important charge of the 
government of Ireland. Yet it appears that one of the 
measures to be proposed to the parliament on the sug- 

• Ills purpose, according to Burnet, was to renew and arcc|it the offer 
of the crown. But is it credible that, after shrinking firom it with a sub- 
scrviLMit epurated parliament, he would attempt the same thing with a 
parliament freely chosen f Little reliance can be plac"^ 
judgiuciit 18 only less qucBtionalilc than bu vecacit}''; 

t f'hurloe, vii. 15*1. 176. 

1 The members were, Fiennes, Fleetwood, Pickering, Desborough, 
Whalley, Ucitle, Jones, Cooper, and Tburloe. 
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gestion of this cominittec, was restricting the protector 
for the tinae being to the power of nominating his suc¬ 
cessor.* This, probably, was designed as a concession to 
the republicans. The office of chief magistrate would thus 
be essentially elective, and the election might ultimately 
pass to the parliament or the community.t It could no 
longer have been designed to flatter the hopes and tlie 
vanity of Lambert, who was discarded and forgotten.^: 

Meanwhile the infirmities mentioned by Cromwell in 
his opening speech to the parliament, grew rapidly upon 
him. They are supposed to have been aggravated by 
the death of Warwick, his attached and long-tried friend, 
and still more by the sickness and death of his favourite 
daughter, lady Claypole. Ilis active life, his anxieties, 
and his advanced age would sufficiently account for 
them. The hardships of the field, followed by the 
fatiguing restless tension of his faculties in daily and 
nightly labours of the cabinet, were sufficient to have 
unstrung the most elastic temperament, and shaken the 
strongest frame on the verge of threescore years. His 
mother’s death in 1654*—which is perfectly accounted 
for by the decay of nature in old age—is supposed to 
have been hastened by her constant fear of his being 
assassinated. Cromwell, who was deeply alive both to 
the sentiment of friendship and the domestic affections, 
lodged her in apartments at Whitehall upon his usurp¬ 
ation of the government. She continued to observe the 
modest style and simple habits of her former life, in 
her gorgeous residence; and upon hearing the report of 
fire-arms would exclaim, in an agony of terror," My son 
is killed, my son is killed!” No man’s life was ever 

• Thurioc, vii. 269. 

t 'riie diiccaissiau to tlie crown in England, between usurpation, parlia. 
raeiitary title, and llie laul will of the reigning prince, was irregular and 
anomalous P.lixalicth was solicited Ity parhaineiit at several periods o( her 
retgn, and desired by hercoiim'il on herdeath.betl, to name her successor; 
and James I, with all his metensions to hereditary divine right, alter he 
became king, tliought the uenlaTation of Elizabetli neiHissary to hts title. 

t According to Mrs. Hutchinson, he passed his time in embroidering 
flowers with his wife and her maids. This, however, is a tincture of the 
malice of the sex. He had the aecorophsliment of flower iiainting, which 
proves only his love of nature and taste lor the arts. — See Walpole's Aaee. 
dotes oj Fainting, ii. 2S1. 
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more encompassed with danger. He lived and moved 
a constant mark for the hirelings the desperado, and 
the fanatic, to despatch him by secret practice or violent 
surprise. The famous pamphlet, styled Killing no 
Murder*,” printed in May the preceding year, is said 
to have made upon his mind a deep impression of gloom 
and fear. He is described as always carrying about 
with him pocket pistols and poniards, wearing a shirt 
of mailt, never sleeping two successive nights in the 
same chamber, never appearing abroad without a guard, 
never in his excursions returning by the same route, 
shutting himself up alone, and visited in his lone hours 
with mysterious agitation ; in short, haunted with fear 
and remorse. These accounts rest upon the very 
doubtful credit of royalists, and are probably exagger¬ 
ations, if BOt inventions. The royalist historians and 
chroniclers of the time seem to have thought themselves 
warranted to introduce, by way of court moral, the 
poetical justice of fiction into the drama of real life. 
One fact only—that he went privately armed—appears 
certain, from the going off of a pocket pistol about his 
person when thrown from his carriage in Hyde Park. 

To complete this moral lesson, lady Clay pole is repre¬ 
sented by the same writers, and others of the same 
stamp down to tlie present day, as reproaching her 
father with the shedding of blood; and dying of a 

The authorship of this pamphlet remauis between colonel I'llus and 
colonel Scxby. The lalier died in tin* 'Tower this year, Mr tiodwin as¬ 
cribes It to Inin chieflj on his own avowal (Thurloe, vi JifiU ) that he was 
the author Jlut Ins faculties, as well as his bodily health, were unpaired 
at the time, otherwise ho, declaration would be conclusive. 

■f The story of the shirt of mail rests on the following questionable 
passage in a letter ot secret information addressed by a spy to Thurloe. 
*' lie told me a story, which, il you were a fowler, might lie of some use to 
you. We two discoursing concerning the murthering of his highnes, and 
1 urging the difficulty of it, he told me, it was true, indeed, he wore a 
private coat, as he was informed by a prcsbitenan ininistc'r; but they had 
a way to pierce it, whieJh was this : To take some grains of pepper, (white 
the best) and steep them twcnty.fnur hours in the strongest aqua vitar, and 
then mix three or four grames with the ])Owdc‘r, wherewith a pistoll is 
charged j and that piatoll will carry Icvell twice as far as hefore; and there¬ 
fore by consequence pierce twice as deep. This minister preached before 
hiS highnes at llamptun.onurt; and being invited to hearc lits highnes 
exercise, he asked the boy, that waited on him in his cliamlicr for aceom. 
modation, what was the reason his highnes did sweat so much ? The 
boy answered, that he had a closc.coat under his other cloths, which was 
the reason his highnes did sweat so muche." — Yol. i. 70S. 
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broken heart, because he denied her prayer for mercy to 
doctor Heivit, and for tlie restoration of the rightful 
heir to the throne. It is likely that lady Claypole*, 
who was an amiable person, and lady Fauconberg, who 
is said to have been privately married according to the 
proscribed episcopal rite by doctor Hcwit, solicited for 
tliat person’s life; but it is most unlikely that she should 
die of grief for the execution of a person who conspired 
against the life of her father, and denounced him to the 
last moment as a traitor and murderer. Her supposed 
zeal for tlie restoration of Charles 11., which would 
expose the lives of her father and all his adlierents, to 
perfidy and vengeance, is no less incredible. There is 
C'Veu her own evidence of her impression of Hewit's 
plot. After rejoicing that it was detected, she says 
tliat its success would have “ ruined her family and 
involved the nation in blood.” t It is true, at the same 
time, that her death was caused or hastened by grief 
BUjievadded to disease. Whilst afflicted with a cancer, 
she lost her &on.:j: She died on the 6’th of August at 
Hamj)ton Court. 

Cromwell, one of the kindest of sons, of husbands, 
and of fathers, neglected the ])uhlic business and his 
own infirmities, to attend the bed-side of his favourite 
daughter.§ His health gave way completely on her 
death, lie attemled her remains from Hampton Court 
to Westminster Abbey, but returned soon from White¬ 
hall to Hampto!! Court. The aggravation of his dis¬ 
ease, — a complication, it would appear, of gout, fever, 
and ague,— induced the physicians to advise his return 
to London. His friends and family were deeply alarm¬ 
ed. || The good faith and mysticism of his religion 
were never more apparent than in his last sickness. 
One day he believed himself dying, and desired that he 
should be prayed for. Next morning he received his 

* See Ludlow, ii 6(jf7. 

+ See her letter to lowly Henry Cromwell, in Thurloe’o State Papers, vii. 
371. 

J I/Ctler of Fleetwood, id, ibid. 177. 

\ Thurloe, vii. 294, &c. 


il Id. ibid. 355. 
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physician with a cheerful countenance; took his wife by 
the hand; and desired they would not look so sad : I 
tell you,” said he, I shall not die this bout—I am 
sure of it. — Do not think me mad ; I speak the words of 
truth upon surer grounds than your llipjmcrates or 
Galen — God himself has given this answer.”* The 
same notion of a particular revelation to him is ex¬ 
pressed by Fleetwood, and even by 'I’hurloe, in their 
letters to Henry Cromwell. His highness,” says the 
former, hath had very great discflW'eries of the Lord 
to him, in his sickness, and hath had some assurances 
of his being restored and made further serviceable in 
this w’^ork. This latter is secretly kept, and therefore 
I shall desire it may not go farther than your own 
breast. Hut I think there is that in this experience 
that may truly be worthy of your farther knowledge.” 
Thurloe writes, “ That which is some ground of hope 
is tliat the liord, as on some formm' oveusiouSf hath 
given to htmseff n pnrticiilar assura)ivr that he shall yet 
live to serve him, and to carry on the work he hath 
pul into his h:in(lri.”;|; 'I’hesc passages throw a strong 
and remarkable light upon the character of ('romwell 
ancl the era in winch he figured. It is obvious that 
Cromwell imagined himself the special depositary of 
divine revelation on more occasions than one, and that 
his having such cornmunings w'as fully believed by two 
of the most eminent men of his country and age. The 
imaginations of his two chaplains who attended his 

* Batos*' Eifiirlms. The followinp are the words ofBates in the on^^mal 
Latni : — “ Mane FUinino, cum unus e cajteris visilatum venirct, {xtcoii. 
tutur, (juare vuiliit.ti adco tristis Cuinquc rt-spoiulcrcl, ita opcrtcre, to 
cm ac halutia ejus jiunduit irirumlteift; inqintj inwlici me crfilUis 

nitennonturnin : dcin (a^tcrU amotis (uxorciti rnaiiu coinplei’toiiHj ita 
hunc attatur, Tiln ^ininuiicio, non esse niihi hoc inorlio nmuendum ; luijus 
enim LeitU!> aum. Kt quia intention aspectantem f»culo ad istn vprlia (cr- 
iietet, 'J'u me \inqu>ti ne credas insaiure, verba veritatn* ctoqiiur, certio- 
Ttbus iniuxus quain vnbis Cvaleiiu^ aut Hippocrates vcstcr hup|K'iUtat ra- 
tionibuh Deit.s ipsc hue rosponsuin ]inHnbu!> dedit non nicjs uiiius, verum 
el eorum quibus nrctius cum illo coinmercmrn tt imijor laiinliHrita»<. Ber- 

f ite alatrcs, excuh?^ penituj a vultu tristitin, ineque iiisiar mtvuIi tractate 
’ollcre vobi» licet prmienlia rerum ; plus taiiion valet tiatiiuiquani nicdici 
eimul niYines , l)eus autem naturam longiun superat intcrvallo " 
f 'J'limloc, St. ]’iq». till. 3h5. 

t Id ibid at>4, Fleelworat construed it into an indication of hi.s return, 
upon bis recovery, to republican scntiineiiU and the abjuration oi tyranny. 
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death seem to have been heated and high-wrought even 
beyond his own.*^ 

He yet relapsed, and the symptoms were pronounced 
fatal. Upon the mention of his successor, he referred to 
a sealed paper lying on his cabinet table at Whitehall. 
It was not to he found. He then faintly named his 
eldest son Richard. The fact has been questioned, but 
apparently upon no other grounds than that of his state 
of mental and bodily weakness, amounting to iticapacity. 
Of his intention tliere could be no doubt. His supposed 
question to (loodwin, when approaching his end, is ■well 
known—C'an a person once in a state of grace fall back 
into a state of reprobation.'^" The chaplain replied, 

('ertainly no." —“ Then," rejoined Cromwell, J am 
safe ; for I know that 1 was in a state of grace once." 
The best authority for this dialogue is preshyteriant, 
and it bears a suspicious resemblance in spirit to the 
fabrications already referred to. It is inconsistent with 
the following prayer, cited on the authority of a witness 
who heard it uttered by Cromwell the night before his 
death J : “Lord, I am a poor foolish creature: this 
people would fain have me live; they think it will be 
best for them, and that it will redound much to thy 
glory. All the stir is about this. Others w'ould fain 
have me die. Lord, pardon them, aud pardon thy 
foolish people; forgive their sins, and do not forsake 
them; hut love, and bless, and give them rest ; and 
bring them to a consistency, and give me rest for Jesus 
Christ's sake, to whom, wdth thyself and the Holy Spirit, 
be all honour and glory." 

Clarendon and Ludlow, alike adverse to Cromwell and 
to each other, declare that he died without any sign of 
remorse for his great crimes, consisting, according to the 

• The two ehitpIaiiiB who attended him were Goodwin and Owen. Good¬ 
win IS said to have uttered the fidtowing prayer •—** Lord, we do not ask 
i,hee for his life ; of ilnit we are assuicd. Tliou hast too inanv Uiiiigs for 
this great man to do, to removt: him yet. But we praj for )iis speedy re. 
estabhbhinent and recovery.” 

t Life ol Baxter, 

t Neal, Hist Pur. vol. li h Hi. Raxter's Life. On the authority of 
major Butler, who was the protector’s groom ot the chamber, and m hit 
room at the time. 
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former, in his having shed royal and royalist blood; ac¬ 
cording to the latter, in his sacrifice of the good cause to 
his ambition.* lie expired at two in the afternoon of 
the 3d of September, the anniversary of the two most 
splendid of his military achievements—the victories of 
Dunbar and Worcester. 

One consideration only is said to have disturbed 
Cromwell in his last moments, — the injustice with 
which men would judge his actions and his character. 

seemed," says Ludlow, above all concerned for the 
reproaches, he said, men would cast upon his name in 
trampling on his ashes when deatl."t It has been said, 
that lie even had a presentiment of outrages to he offered 
to his remains, — a notion probably suggested by the above 
ex])ressions of Ludlow written after the fact. The 
passions of all j)aities were enlisted against his memory. 
Iloyalists and presbyterians would revile him as a rebel 
and traitor; rejjublicans, as a usur])er and renegade. lie 
was slandered in evt‘ry trait of his character and every 
action of his life. But the supremacy of his talents has 
stood unquestioned and alone. lie w^as acknowledged 
by all to have been a sohlicr of the first order, and the 
greatest genius of his time in the art of government. 

His early irregularities, greatly exaggerated, —his 
melancholy imagination, and temperament in his youth; 
the former reformed, the latter strengthened and bright¬ 
ened by religious enthusiasm as well as by reason and by 
the juinciplcs of morality, — have been alluded to in 
every notice of his life. A cotemporary J has recorded 
with graphic force his first appearance, sitting in the 
liouse of commons: his slovenly dress — his awkward 
sword — his plain hat—his unpretending hand, with the 
ominous red spot (imaginary or real) —his uncouth 
features—his harsh tones—the rude energy and con¬ 
tagious fervour of Ins elocution. The same writer, 
again as an eye-witness, has described him at a more 
advanced period of his life and fortunes, supporting the 


* Mem. 11 . Cl2. 


t Mem. li. 612. 


t Sir P Wdiwitk. 
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character and wearing the robes of sovereignty with 
majesty and comeliness of deportment and countenance. 
It was the consequence and the proof of his liaving been 
but raised to his proper place among men—his natural 
station in the scale of human intelligence.* Another 
eye-witness has described his person and character vvith 
a friendly but not unfaithful hand; his frame comjiact 
and vigorous — his stature five feet ten inches—‘^‘his 
head so shaped that you might see in it a storehouse of 
a vast treasury of natural parts” — his glance penetra¬ 
ting— his look, when he chose, engaging and mild, or 
commanding and stern — his temj)er fiery, but subdued 
by reason and discipline — his heart full of courage, but 
compassionate and tender as that of a woman — “ his 
soul so large as hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay.”t 
Of his magnanimity the evidence is most decisive. Con - 
stantly menaced with assassination by his enemies, and 
a murderous price set upon his life by Charles II. in a 
proclamation he yet disdained to avenge himself upon 
the forfeit lives of assassins within his power. The 
sentiment of vengeance seems to have vanished in the 
fearless and superior grandeur of his views. How great 
his force and generosity of soul, who in the course of 
a life of constant peril from the brave in tljc fitild, and 
the secret and greater danger from hating and hireling 
private murderers, never lost his resolution or his hu¬ 
manity ! § 

Milton, addressing himself to Cromwell {Defcnsio Srninda), says, 
Niliil I'sl 111 societate hominum inagis vel Deo gratum vel rationi con. 
Bentanenm qutiui rerum \iotui dignissimuin 

f Letter ot Maidstone, ui 'lliurloe’s State Papers, Aptwndix, vol. i. 
i Tliurloe, St Pap i. ^48. .lames duke of Vork, writing to his brother 
Charios tlbid riiifi), after iiientioning an oft'er to assa‘'Simile Cromwell, with 
the iitino»t compliiceiicy adds, " 1 send von the last m w songs and the 
tia/.ette liuiU'snue ** Clarendon again, ‘‘ the virtuous Clareiulon," says, m 
retervuce to the assassination ot Ascbani and Donslaus—,)i servant of hiB 
was one oi the asMiissins of the latter^—“ It is a worse and baser thing 
that any man should a]»pear in any part beyond the sea, mider the clia 
racter ot an agent from tiio rebels, and not have his throat cut.” (St. Pap 
ill. 144 ) 

4 Among the objects of Cromwell’s merciful and goneiotis forbearanra 
was D.iv id Jenkins, a Welch judge, wlio never ceast^l to tienounce Ixith 
the parliamenl and the protector as rebels ai«i traitors <><><1 was lamous in 
his day for his zeal and intrepidity as a rovah&t. The following account 
ot his conmiet, when (jiieslioned by tlie parliament tor the oflence, among 
others, ol condemning to death [Hirsoiis charged with being in armsagaini^ 
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Hypocrisy is regarded as the great and distinctive 
feature of the moral character of Cromwell. There can 
be no doubt that his wonderful penetration in judging 


the king m 1642, i& given in Lord Sf»mers’8 Tracts (vi. l?«, 1?*))“ And 
whcji the speaker’s hpeecli was ended, judge Jenkins a^k'd, whether they 
woii’d now give him liberty to speak ? Yes, answer’d Lenthall, so yon be 
not very long. No, said the judge, I will not trouble either mvseJf 
or you with inanv words In youi speeeh, Mr Speaker, yon said the house 
was offended at niv behaviour, in not making any obeysance to you at my 
coming heie, and this was the more womicr’d at, because 1 preteinled to be 
knowing in the laws ol the land. In answer to which, Mr. Speaker, I s:i\s, 
that, 1 thank God. I not only pretend to be, but am knowing in the laws 
of the land, (having made it mv study foi these live and loity years,' and 
liecaiise 1 am so, tliat was the n iison ot such my behaviour; tor as long as 
you had the king's arms engraven on \our maee, and acted undet his 
authority, had I eome here 1 wouM have bowed iny body in nbedienre to 
hi.s writ and authoiity, by w'hicli loii were first called; but, Mr, Sj»eiiker, 
since you and this house have renonne’d all your duty and alJegiaiice to 
your sovereign and natural hegi- lo'd the King, an<l are become a den of 
thieves, shnu’d I bow mjaell in this bnuse ol Itimmon, the Lord wou’d not 
Iiaidoii me in tins lliiiig. Upon wbieh the whole house lell tnlosiuhan 
uproar and conliisioii, tliat loi Imlf an hour they could not be reduc’d into 
nnv order, lor sonietimes ten, soiiietiiiies twenty, wou’d he speaking to. 
gether, but at length the tiirv abated, and the house voted, they were 
both gniltv of high treason^twithout any trial at allj and shou’d suffer as 
in eases condemn’d toi tii ason bo tliey c.dl’d for the keeper of Newg.ite, 
to know the usual days for exceiition in such cas«*s. fie tnhl them it was 
usually on Wednesday s oi J'ridays , and then was ilebated w hether it .should 
be done on next W'ednesday or Friday Then stood up Hairy Martin, 
(the droll ol tliat house,) w'bo had not .spoken before lie said he would 
not go about to meddle in their vole, but as to the time of execution lie had 
something to say, especially as to judge .Icnkins. Mr Speaker, says lie, 
every one must believe that this old gentleman here is fidly possess’d m 
his head ■ that he is p7 0 arts el forts mart • that he shall die a martyr for 
this cause ■ for otherwise he never w'ou’d have jirovok'd the house by such 
biting expressions ; whereby it is apparent that if you execute him, you «lo 
what he hopes tor, and desires, and whose execution might have a great 
influence uiioii the iwople, since not condemn’d by a jury wherefore my 
motion IS, that this house wou’d suspend the day of execution, and in the 
mean time force him to live in spight of his teeth Which motion of his 
put the house into a fit ot good humour, and they ciy'd, Suspend the day of 
execution So tJu*y were return’d back to Newgate: and being there, sir 
Francis ask'd the judge whether he had not been loo hardy in his ex¬ 
pressions to the house. Not at all, said he; for things of a rcheiJious 
nature have been so .siiccessfiil in this kiiigdoin, and iiave gotten sucfi a 
head, that they will almost allure the weak loyal man 1o coiuplv thereivitJi, 
if some vigorous and brave resisumce is not made against them, and to 
their very faces; and this was the cause why I said sut h home things to 
them yesterday. And althu’ I have oppOMXl rebels atid traitors all tny life 
hitherto, yet 1 neifiuade my self, that at the time of my execution, on the 
day of my deatii, J sliall be like to ,Sampson, and destroy nioic Flnhstines 
than I ever did in all my hie , that is confound their rebellious assertions. 
And in this thought ol mine 1 am so wrapp’d up, that I hope they won t 
totally su>-[>end my execution. I will now, said the judge, ttll you all that 
I intend to do and say at that time: First, 1 will cal niurh li(|iJorisl) and 
gingerbread, tliercby to btrengthen my lungs, that I may extend my voice 
far and near; forno doubt there will be great multitudes at the place; 
and tiieii I will come with Biactoii’s txink hung upon ray lelt shoulder. 
With the statutes at large hung on my right shoulder, and the Jiihle with 
a ribltaiid put round mv neck, and hanging on my breasL Then 1 will 
tell the people that 1 was brought there to die for being a trailoi,” 

VOL. VI. 8 
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the characters, and no less wonderful power in obtaining 
an ascendant over the minds of men, was allied with 
profound and consummate dissimulation. When he 
wished to escape or change the current of an em- 
Vjarrassing or importunate discussion, he would chal¬ 
lenge Whitdock to make verses whilst sitting in coun¬ 
cil or throw a cushion at Ludlow at the close of 
a deliberation on the settlement of the commonwealth,t 
But his politic dissimulation should be distinguished 
from religious hypocrisy. It is difficult, or rather im¬ 
possible, to penetrate the recesses of the soul — above all, 
that most secret of its recesses called conscience. But 
how much more powerful than reason are peculiar tem¬ 
perament, the natural or induced condition of the nerves, 
susceptible imagination, a particular train of thought too 
exclusively meditated ! Pascal put forth, in undoubtiiig 
and undoubted good faith, theological propositions the 
most vague and incomprehensible; he believed and at¬ 
tested a miracle at Port Royal; he yet was the most ac¬ 
complished dialectician of his own or of any age; and he 
had an inventive scientitic genius worthy to be named with 
Archimedes and Newton. Why may not genius, reason, 
good sense, profound artifice, have been blended with 
the fervour and delusions of fanaticism in the pursuit of 
great ends by such men as Mahomet, Auvengzebe, and 
Cromwell.^ There is one proof of the religious sincerity 
of Cromwell, which has been turned against him — h' j 
religious toleration.;}: Minds profoundly impressed with 


• Whitelnrk, Mem. f Lurtlow, Mem. 

t lie entertained the design, perhaps hopeless in that age, ol e6tabli.>>hirig 
religious peace niuong different sects. “ 1 am,” writes the Dutch ambas¬ 
sador to the stntes-general in 1653, “ informed by a very good hand, that 
the lord Protector doth take a great deal of jianis, and hath aheutiy spent 
much time about the affaire of the churches ol England, to bring the same, 
by some toleration and connivance, into a considerable and peaceable con. 
ditiun, to the content ot all differing parties; and that the business is 
already so far advanced, that a meeting is, uimii certain cunriitions, agreed 
on, not under the name ot a synod, but ot a loving and Cliristiaiidike re¬ 
ception, where every one may profiouiul for a mutual toleration. It i» also 
firmly agreed, that to that end the bishops and the anabaptists shall be 
admitted Into it, as well as the independents and prchbytenans j but \ct 
witli this proviso, that they shall not dispute one another’s principles, but 
labour to agree in union ; and it is believed that the cflucU llicreot will be 
•een in a short time.” — lif Crom, ii. 4/8. 
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the sentiment of religion are disposed to be tolerant. If 
the conscience of the intolerant bigot were laid open, it 
would be found that imperfect conviction as well as 
malignant temper and base fear, lurked within. 

He is charged with hypocrisy, from his frequent use of 
what are now termed canting phrases. But they were the 
phrases of his day. Seeking the Lord,*' was used as 
synonymous with prayer, by Whitelock, Ircton, Thurloe, 
and other men wholly free from real or pretendetl 
mysticism,—if indeed they could have been wholly free 
from the speculative and mystical enthusiasm of the age.* 

But it is as a master of the art of government, that 
the reputation of Cromwell appears in its full glory. 
The proutlest courts and the proudest nations bowed 
before tlie supremacy of his genius and power. It has 
been rcihaiked by English writers, that his reputation 


* Ti)o philosoplnc Middleton, in one of his essays, makci the fullowinft 
oh^ervritiDns on the afte o( Cromwell, and its induenec on his chavacter . — 

“ Not only the times la whieh Oliver lived, but Ihe characters he bore, 
and the gieat and burprising actions he peilormed, will lead ust very natu¬ 
rally to suppose that he might really think hiinselt under the divine guid. 
aucc. 'I he age ol tlromwcll was an age ot wonders. The king and his 
iMbles were brought low j the poor and the mean were exalted, the looljf^h 
things ot the world contounded the wise, and the weak things ol the world 
cotiioiinded the things which were mighty , and base things ol the world, 
and things which were despised, yea, things that were not, comparatively, 
brought to nought things that were. No wonder tilings so marvellous 
were deemed by him and others to be the I.ord’s doings lu a peculiar 
maiiiiei, since they were so much out ol the usual course And as to him- 
sclt, 111 patticular, from small beginnings he had rose to such heights of 
power and rcjiutation, and done such very extraordinary things, that it 
inu.st have been very ditlicult for a man ol his coiistitulintito have lorborne 
thinking th.it he was personally favouied by Heaven in his undertakings ” 
“ A niagistiate convinc'd ol the being of a (iod and a Providence, and 
coiisi ions that every purpo.se ol his heart intends the honour ol tJiat God 
and the good of the people he governs, cannot help believing himself under 
the special caie ol the Deity. This flows trom the very rcasoii and nature 
of things, andean never be otheiwise, Gcal, as surely as he cxj.sls, nuist 
necessarily lavour such a man, and every such man must as necehsanJy lie 
convinced that God does so favour him And such a pcrsnasion will 
alwMys have more or less influence on the mind, as it falls in with a con¬ 
stitution more or less inclined to superstition or cnthusiasni, which is apt 
to impute every laudable thought, and every successtul action to the 
special suggestion and assistance ol Heaven." 

Sir Hciirv Klhs has publishcil some letteis of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
Harrison with .such titles as “ A Letter of Cant," “ Another I.ettei ot 
C.nit,” &i, piefiXLsl. Had he taken the trouble to acquaint himself with 
the charactei.x ol the persons and the spirit of the age, he would probably 
have spated his iritormed readers this sillvand olTensive phra.SL', and had he 
taken the trouble to look into Harris’s Life of Cromwell, he would not have 
given among his " original letters" what was already, and more than htty 
years, in print 
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was exaggerated abroad’* because foreigners were not 
acquainted with the defects of his domestic government. 
They naturally judged him by his foreign policy; and 
tliat policy which overcame every prejudice against a 
regicide and a usuiper, — which raised the nation by a 
rapid njovemeul fioni the lowest debasement to the 
highest rankj —must have been pre-eminent in wisdom 
and force. 

The domestic goveinment of Cromwell has been cen¬ 
sured with some reason. There is a want of that 
cieathe pover, that legislative genius, which calls into 
existence a political system cajjahle of surviving its author. 
He has been desciibed as essentially a man of immediate 
action rather than of grand prospective conceptions or 
compreliensive views.t H is certain that in governing 


* Till’ fdlltiuiiif! hlsi'tfli of him IS given by Bossupt: “ Un hoitiini’ s’c'-t 
ii'iu’oiitip il’uiiu iirolondi’ur I’t fsprit iiu rovrtble, li.vi>ofritt‘ rattiiK^ autaiit 
iju'li.ibiU' politique, (apdblp dp lout etitiepiendro et dc tout cacher, ( gaip- 
I'lcnt aptif Pt intatipablp et dans la paix et dans la guerre; qtie ne lais-nit 
rieii r\ la lortuiie depequ’il pouvait lui dter par conseil ou par pievoyancc , 
(raiileiirs si vigilant et si pret h tout, qu’d n’a jaioais maiupti' aucune des 
(-{•(■asioiis qii’c'ile ku a pril^scnt^'es ” 

t 'llie elaborate' [inrallel bi tween CTouiwcll and Bonaparte by Mr. Hal- 
lain bears iijirtn tins i>nint • — 

“ The ino.'it superfieial observers cannot have overlooked tJic general 
ifseiiiblanees in the fortunes and ctiaraeter of Cromwell, and of him who, 
more reeently, and u)>on an ampler theatre, has struck nations with 
uoiuk'i and awe But Ilie parullel maybe tiaccd more closely than per¬ 
haps has Infherto been remarked Botli raised to powei by llie only 
merit winch a revolution leaves uncoritroveried and untarnished, — tliat 
id military achievements,—m that reflux of public sentiuipiit when the 
fervid eiitmmasm of democracy gives place lo disgust, at its excesses and a 
desire of firm government. The means of greatness the Siiine to both,— 
the extinction of a repiesentativc assembly, once national, but already 
mutilated by violence, and sunk by its gubmissioii to that illegal force into 
general contempt In military scienee, or the renown of their exploits, 
w'o cannot certfdnly rank Cromwell by the side of him, lor whose genius 
and ambition all Europe seemed the a|>|)ointed imarry ; but it may be said 
that the former’s exploits were as much above the level of his contempo¬ 
raries, and more the fruits of an original uneducated cajiacity. In civil 
government there can be no adc’iiuatc parallel between one who had sucked 
only the dregs of a besottud tanatitism, and one to whom the stores of 
ri^son and philosophy were open IJut it must here lie added that Crora. 
well, fur unlike his antitype, never showed any signs of a legislative mind, 
or any desire lo fix his renown on that noblest basis, the amelioration of 
social nistituUons. Both were ciniiient masters of human nature, and 
idayed with inferior (‘apacitics in all the security of powerful minds. 
Tliough both, coming at the conclusion of a struggle for liberty, trampled 
upon her claims, and sometimes spoke disdainfully of her name, each 
knew how to associate the interests of those who had contended for her 
with his own ascendancy, and made himself the representative of a vic¬ 
torious revolution. Those who had too much philosophy or zeal fur free, 
dom to give way to popular admiration for these illustrious usurpers 
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three nations he seemed to rely wholly or too much 
upon his own personal direction and control. K\erv 
impulse, movement, and restraint pror-eeded from l»is 
hand. His government wantetl systematic order, and 
the consequent inherent force. But had Cromwell time 
with his most intractable materials^ to construct a great 
system of political government, which could be brought 
to act in his life-time, and survive him for the benefit 
of mankind? To answer this question in the negative 
it is only necessary to recall to mind the state of i)arties, 
royalist, presbyterian, and republican,—the temper of 
his very, army, upon which he must have mainly de¬ 
pended, — and the short and troubled i)eriod of only 
five years from his usurpation to his death. 

Even from expressions which fell from him, and which 
have been before alluded to, it may be inferred that he 
entertained great designs, which should redeem his usur¬ 
pation and reconcile him to his country. There are strong 
glimpses of them visible in his administration. It is ob¬ 
vious, even in his violences to parliaments, and his nomi¬ 
nation of that called Barebones’, that it was his purpose 
to arrive gradually at a system of government by free 
parliaments regenerated. There are in his various in¬ 
stitutes of government many just and profound views of 
civil and parliamentary liberty, — and the sacred prin- 


werc yet amused with the adulation that lawAtl princes showered on 
them, more gratuitously in one instance, with servile terror in the other. 
Both too repaid in some measure this homage of the pretended great by 
turning their ambition towards those honours arni titles which they knew' 
to be so little connected with high desert. A fallen race of imniarchs, 
winch had made way for the greatness of each, cherished hopes of restor¬ 
ation by their power till eaeh, by an inexpiable act of blood, manifested 
his determination to make no compromise with that line. Both possessed 
a certain coarse good-nature and ailability that covered the name ot con- 
aciencc, honour, and humanity , quick in passion, but not vindictive, and 
averse to unnecessary crimes. Ineir fortunes in the conclusion nl life 
were indeed very difFerent; one forfeited the affections of his people, 
which the other, m the char.iclerat lea'it of their master, had never pos¬ 
sessed ; one furnished a moral to KunqH; by the rontinuance of his sue. 
cess, the other by the prodigiousness of his fall A fresh resemblance arose 
afler^vards, when the restoration of those royal families, whom thcir as¬ 
cendant had kept under, revived anciemt animosities, and excited new 
ones; those who from love of domocratical liberty had borne tbe most 
deadly hatred to the. aiMMtates who had betrayed it, recovering some afR'« - 
♦ion to their memory out of aversion to a common enemy.”— 

Uist. qf Ei^sland, ii. 357—359. 

« 3 
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ciple of religious liberty was carried by him as far as it 
could have been carried in bis age. 

It is true that prelacy and popery were excluded from 
the pale of legal toleration. But Whitelock, Baxter^ and 
Bates have borne indisputable testimony to Cromwell’s 
reluctance in complying with the ordinances of parlia¬ 
ment against the observance of religious festivals and ‘he 
reading of the book of Common Prayer — and to the in¬ 
dulgence with which he more than connived at other pro¬ 
scribed forms and observances. To catholics, who were 
more obnoxious and feeble, and therefore more open to he 
oppressed, he was singularly tolerant. He received sir 
Kenelni Dighy,a catholic, with distinction at Whitehall; 
be rescued many catholics from imprisonment and con¬ 
fiscations; he gave protections under his hand and seal to 
llomisb priests,—an unchristian scandal, according to the 
presbyterian Prynne; — and be contemplated an airai\G:e- 
ment with the pope for the residence of a bishop of the 
church of Rome in England to preside over the religious 
communion of the catholics.* His principles of tolera¬ 
tion were so far in advance of his ago as to embrace the 
Jews. Menassch Ben Israel, a trading Jew of Amster¬ 
dam, came over to solicit from Cromwell freedom both 
of religion and trade, and was received with the utmost 
liberality. The protector summoned an assembly of 
divines, lawyers, and merchants, to consider how the 
religion, laws, and commerce of England would be af¬ 
fected by giving Jews a legal toleration. The assembly 
could not come to an agreement, the business was ahan- 
donedt, and the rabbi deputy was dismissed by Crom¬ 
well with a present of 2001 ,% 

To make the lawyers subservient to his ambition 
through their grovelling interests he sacrificed his designs 
of law reform, hut would doubtless have resumed them 
had he lived. A mind so vigorous as his, untrammelled 
by authority or prescription, would have conferred bene- 

• Thurloe, i. 741. App. t Neal, Hist of the Pur. ii. 473, 474. 

t "Whitetopk, (>73. Cromwell gave the Jew* liberty to settle in London 
by individual dispensation, and they soon became a numerous and respect¬ 
able community. — (See Godwin^ iv. 250. and note, ibid.) 
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fits beyond calculation, by the fearlessness with which 
he would have touched abuses and obliquities in that 
branch of social economy, into which so many interests 
and passions conspire to introduce obliquity and abuse, 
and upon which, notwithstanding, social virtue and 
civilisation are most dependent.* 

Cromwell is said to have wanted not only eloquence, 
but common facility and propriety of expression, llis 
speeches and letters are, it is true, mystical, obscure, 
and involved, but only in situations where he used words 
for the concealment, not for the communication, of his 
thoughts. He who was able by his conversation to mould 
to his purposes such men as Broghill, Ludlow, and 
Lambert, must have possessed the art of persuasion in 
the highest degree ; and his letters to the governor of the 
castle ot Edinburgh prove, that when he would express 


* Some idea of his views of law reform may be gathered from his con¬ 
versation on the buliject w'lth laicllow “ He dcclariMl,” gays Ijudlow, 
that it was his intention to rontnbiito the utmost of his endeavours to 
make a thorow reformation ot the clergy and law ■ but, said he, the sons 
of Zerviah arc yet too strong for us, ami we cannot mention the icfonn* 
ation of the law, but they iiresently cry out, we design to destroy propriety 
[prQpcrty3 : whereas the law, as it o now constituted, serves only to main, 
tain the lawyers, and to encourage the rich to o|)press the poor , affirming 
that Mr Coke, then justice in Ireland, by iirocceding in a summary and 
expeditious way, determined more causes in a week, than Westmnister- 
hail in a year; saying farther, that Ireland was as a clean pajicr in that 
particular, and capalde of being governed by such laws as should be found 
most agreeable to justice , winch may bo so impartially admniistred as to 
be a good president even to P^nglaiid itself ; where when they once per¬ 
ceive propriety preserved at an easy and eheap rate in Ireland, they will 
never permit themselves to be so cheated and abused as now they arc.”— 
Ludltm, \ SIP. 

Tlie following passage, cited by Harris (lafe of Cromwell), and written so 
early as 1647, expresses the prevalent opinion of the republicans as to re- 
forms which were most called for*— 

“ That the huge volumes of statute laws and ordinances, with the penal, 
ties therein imposed, as well corporal as pecuniary, be well revised; and 
such only left in force as shall be found fit for the commonwealth ; espe. 
cially that men’s lives be more precious than formerly, and that lesser 
punishments than death and more useful to the public be found out (or 
smaller offences. That all laws, writs, commissions, pleadings, and re> 
cords be in the English tongue; and that proceedings be reduced to a 
more certain charge and a more expeditious way than formerly: that no 
fees at all be exacted of the people in courts of justice, but that the publick 
ministers of state be wholly maintained out of the public treasury ” 
Cromwell, in bis reply to the” Petition and Advice,” says, ” if any man 
should ask me how this is to be done, 1 confess I am not fully preiiarcd to 
enter into particulars. But 1 think at least the delays of suits, the costlu 
ness of suits, the excessiveness ot fees, and those things they call demurrers 
loudly demand the interference of the legislature." 

B 4 
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frankly what he really felt, his style was not deficient in 
vigour or perspicuity. 

But, supposing him to have neglected personally the 
accomplishments and graces of cultivation, lie yet ap¬ 
preciated and encouraged genius and merit in literature, 
philosophy, and the fine arts. He rescued the two uni¬ 
versities and the general course of the education of 
youth from being over-run by the fanaticism and Judaism 
of those who looked upon the Mosaic law as tlie only 
requisite rule of conduct, and the Bible as the only book 
which should be saved from the flames.* He founded 
a college at Durham for the more convenient education 
of the northern English youth. The library of arch¬ 
bishop Usher was purchased and presented by him to 
the university of Dublin, and he presented valuable 
manuscripts to the university of Oxford, of which he 
was chancellor. The learned Usher was pensioned 
and honoured by him. Milton was the corresponding 
foreign secretary to his council. Hartlib, now remem¬ 
bered only as the friend of Milton, a native of Poland, 
whose life was devoted to one of the greatest interests 
of mankind, education, Andrew Marvell, Cudworth, 
Pell, weie pensioned, employed, or patronised by him. 
A secretaryship is said to have been offered by him to 
the famous sophist of Malmesbury. Waller was lus 
kinsman and friend, and his praise lives in the verses 
of Milton, Waller, and Dry den. 

The drama, the most popular and enchanting of the 
fine arts, was condemned not so much by the protector 
as by the spirit of the age. He is described by two 
royalist chroniclers of the timet as a great lover of 
music, and liberal to all who cultivated that and any 
other art. It is apparent from a conversation with him 
recorded by Whitelock that he was no enemy to the 
accomplishments and recreations of social intercourse. J 

• See Godwin, vol. iv chap 8. passim. 

f Heath and Nuble. 

J In an interview with Cromwell upon the subject and proceedings of 
his embassy, Cromwell asks him many pertinent questions; as, how he 
and hiB company passed over their very long wintry nights: Whitelock 
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The arts cling with a parasite adhesion to the luxuries 
of a court, and upon the ruin of Charles 1. they, for 
the most part, expired or fled. There are there¬ 
fore but few painters, and no sculptors or architects. 
Robert Walker, a contemporary of Vandyck, was Crom¬ 
well’s chief painter, and made several portraits of him, 
some few of which escaped the poor vengeance of the 
Restoration upon his image and his remains.* The 
engravers Blondeau, Violet, and especially Simon, w^ere 
employed and distinguished. The achievements of 
the protector and the commonwealth, which it was the 
custom to commemorate by medals, gave opportunity 
and occupation to the graver. 

Cromwell had the virtues and affections of private and 
domestic life. As a son, husband, father, friend, his 
heart wa*s full of tenderness, generosity, and faith. 

The interment of tlie protector was so mysterious as 
to give rise to various and strange versions. His body, 
according to one account, was buried in the deepest part 
of the Thames, — according to others in Naseby field, 
that great scene of his glory,—as a precaution against 
the desecration of his remains by the royalists. A third 
story is, that the body of Charles I. was substituted in 
Westminster Ahbey^ for that of Cromwell, and that the 
mean vengeance of Charles II. was thus unconsciously 
exercised upon the hones of his father. These va¬ 
rious rumours are alike unproved and improbable, f 
The real and simple fact appears to have been that 
the corpse of Cromwell was privately interred, while 
his effigy, after lying some weeks in state at Somerset 

says in answer, I kept my people together, and in action and recreation, 
by having music in my house, and encouraging that and the exercise of 
dancing, which held them by the ears and eyes, and gave Uiem diversion 
without any offence; and 1 caused the gentlemen to nave dispuratious in 
Latin, and declamations upon words which I gave them* Protector* 
' Those were very good diversions, and made your home a little academy. 
Whitelock • ‘ 1 thought these recreations belter than gaming for money 
or going forth to places of debauchery.’ Protector; ‘ It was much better 
and I am glad you had so good an issue of your treaty.’ ” 

* Some ot those are mentioned by Horace Walpole, in his Anecdotes of 
1 milting, 

+ See Somerb’ Tracts, vi, 413, 414. 
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House, was conveyed with regal pomp to Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel, where his body had been previously 
deposited among the mouldering remains of English 
monarchs and heroes.* 

* Ludlow gives (Mem. ii. 614, ) a curious account of the splendour 

and incongruity of the ceremonial: — “ One ol the first acts of the new 
governrai'iit was, to order the funeral of the late usurper, and tlie council 
having resolved that it hhould be very magiiihcent, the care ot it was re. 
ferred to a comimltne of them, who, sending for Mr Kinnersly, master of 
thcwardrolji'. rie«irpri limi to find out some precedent by winch they might 
govern tin insi^lves in this important affair. After examination of Ins books 
and pajiers, Mr Kninensly, who was smspected to be niclmcd to fiopcry, 
recommended to them the solemnities used upon the like occasion for 
I’hilip II. king of Spain, who had been represented to be in purgatory for 
about t«o months In the like manner wa.s the body of this great reformer 
laid in Somerset-house The apartment was hung witli black, the daylight 
was excluded, and no other bnt th.it of wax tapers to he seen. This scene 
of pnrg.dorv eontinned fill the 1st of November, which being (he day pre¬ 
ceding that Commonly called All Souls, he was removed into the great hall 
of the srud house, and ropresenti'd in cffigie, standing on a bed of crimson 
velvet coveifd with a gown of the like coloured velvet, a scepter in Ins 
hand, and a crown on his head. That p.irt of the hall whcfi'in (he bed 
stood was railed in, and the rails and ground within them covered with 
crimson velvet Four or five hundred candles set in flat hhining candle¬ 
sticks were so placed round near the roof of the hall, that the light they 
gave seemed like the rays of the him : by all winch he was rojircsented to 
be now' in a state ot glory I’his lolly and nrnfusion so far provoked the 
people, that they threw dirt in the night on nis escuclieon that was placed 
over the great gate of ikimcrset-house.” — Ludlow^ li. C14, G15. 
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mCHARl) SUCCEEDS TO THE PROTECTOKATE. -A PARLIAMENT 

CALLED. —- PARTY CABALS. - DISSOLUTION. - FALL OB’ 

RICHARD. .— THE COUNCIL OF OFFICEIIS RECALLS THE LONO 
PARLIAMENT. -ITS MEASURES AND CHARACTER. - ROYAL¬ 
IST CONSPIRACY AND INSURRECTION--DEFEATED. —BREACH 

OF THE PARLIAMENT WITH THE OH'ICEIIS.-EXPULSION OF 

THE PARLIAMENT. -CONDUCT AND CHARACTER OF THE 

COUNCIL OF OFFJCL'RS.-PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL MONK. 

-THE PARLIAMENT RESUMES ITS SITTING. -MONk’s DIS¬ 
SIMULATION.-HE ENTERS THE CAPITAL. - HIS PROTFSTA- 

TIONS Ot-’ ZEAL FOR A COMMONWEALTH.— FINAL DISSOLU- 

LUTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. -THE CONVENTION 

PARLIAMENT. -PERFIDY OP MONK. -FALL OF THE COM- 

MONWEAl.TH. 

Thk strong grasp of Cromwell's government and genius 
upon parties, the army, and the people, continued to he 
felt after his death for a moment—as a sensation survives 
its exciting cause, Richard, his eldest son, designated 
by him faintly in his last hour, succeeded to his usurped 
sovereignty with the facility of settled and lineal do¬ 
minion. The new protector having been formally pro¬ 
claimed by tile council, took the oath provided by the 
last institute of government, renewed the commissions 
of his father, and received the congratulations of the 
foreign ambassadors. The French ambassador was the 
most forward, and the French court went into mourn¬ 
ing.* BTance was still governed by Mazarin. Ad¬ 
dresses expressive of fidelity the most devoted were 
presented to Richard from the city of London, from the 
several armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland re¬ 
spectively, through Desborough, Monk, and Henry 
Cromwell; and from the officers of the navy. 

* ” Mademoiselle (d’Orl4an»)” says Voltaire, ” fUt la seule qui ne ren- 
dit pas cet hotnm;^e a la ra6moire du meurtner d'un roi son parent.’’ — 
Siecle de Louis XIV. 
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Oliver was pledged and preparing to summon a 
parliament when he was seized with his last sickness. 
It is most unreasonable to censure Richard for a measure 
which his father judged indispensable. The low state 
of the magazines and the treasury, the arrears due to 
the army and navy, the danger of continuing imposts 
by ordinance of council, the necessity of providing for 
the public servic^e, the obligation contracted by the late 
protector to assist Sweflen against Denmark with a 
maritime force,—all conspired to render large supplies, 
and consequently the meeting of parliament, of absolute 
necessity 

Richard was a person of weak character, blameless 
life, and mild disposition. His weakness no less than 
his virtue obtained him friends. Moderate and right- 
minded as well as as|)iring men saw in him one whom 
they could mould according to their views. His confi¬ 
dential advisers were Thurloe, Whitelock, Fiennes, 
Lisle, Sr. John, Broghill, and Pierrepoint. Acting on 
their advice, he issued writs for the meeting of par¬ 
liament on the 27th of January. Recourse was had to 
the ancient system of election, as more easily manage, 
able by corrupt influence and court j>owcr.* Crom¬ 
well’s institutes of government should have been doubly 
inviolable to his son ; first, as they constituted the title 
of the piotcctor, next, as they really provided an excellent 
outline of j)arliamentary election. 

1659 Parliament, consisting of two houses, met on the 27th 
with the usual forms. The commons, having elected 
Chaloner Chute their speaker, were summoned to attend 
the lord protector in the house of peers. It is recorded 
that about twfelve or fifteen members only obeyed the 
summons of the usher of the black rodti—a mark, 
doubtless, not of disrespect to the protector, but of con- 

* Mr Hallnm Migpehts (Constitutional History, ii. 3fi5,) that “it may 
be ascribi’tl still more to a desire of returning by little and little to the 
ancient ronstitution, by eradicating the revolutionary iiiuovations,” It 
seems strange that so eminent a whig anthoritv should grace the rotten 
boroughs as the ancient ronstitiition, and stigmatise as revolutionary in. 
noiMtion the admirable scheme of election provided by Cronmell’s institutes 
of government and adopted substantially in the Ilefomi Bill after the lapse 
of nearly two centuries. 

i FarL Hist, in K.'W 
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tempt for “ the other house." The court, so called, 
named the Scotch and Irish representatives, and com¬ 
manded the votes of actual and expectant placemen, 
for the most part lawyers, to the amount of 170.* 
There were about a hundred moderates, waiters upon 
providence t, and masked royalists. The republicans 
were only forty, but among these were Scott, Bradshaw, 
Haslerig, Vane, Okey, Ludlow, Weaver, Walcot.:|: An 
assembly so constituted might have been conducted by 
the vigour, wisdom, and moral ascendant of the late 
protector. Its j)roceedings soon proved the imbecility 
and insecurity of his son. 

The oath of fidelity to the protector and the com¬ 
monwealth appears to have been taken without objec¬ 
tion §, and the protector addressed the two houses in 
wliat is described as a handsome speech ||, of wliich how. 
ever the merit is chiefly negative. It is prudently re¬ 
served in its tone and topics, and wholly free fiom either 
cant or mysticism.^ On the 1st of February, a bill for 
recognising “the undoubted right” of Richard was pro¬ 
posed by Tlmrloe, who continued in his place of secre¬ 
tary of state, and shared the confidence of the son no 
less than of the father. This hill might he deemed a 
matter of course after the oath of fidelity ; it yet pro¬ 
duced an ominous discussion. It was proposed to sub¬ 
stitute agnize” for “ recognize,” and to omit the 
word undoubted.”*^ The substitution was rejected 
on a division of Ifil to J(i8, and the omission was 
agreed to. J'be term “ agnize” would derive the right of 
Richard from the will of j)arliament there expressed, not 
from the petition and advice” and the nomination of 
the late protector ; and the express omission of the word 
" undoubted ” tended to impair his title, llie republi¬ 
cans and nvyalists, however opposite their views, com¬ 
bined against a third party, which is not a rare 

♦ Clarendon, fttntp Papers, in. 443. 

t A phra'ie of Cromwell’s. t Pari. Ilist in. Ar 

^ Ludlow KtaU'b (u ni9.) that it wiw evaded by hitne.* It and other mem. 
bers sharing his principles. The royalists took it without the least seeming 
scruple 

II fk'c Pari. Hist in, 1538. 

Ludlow, ii. G24. 


H Ibid. 
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phenomenon in the history of parties. Reflecting men 
already anticijiated the issue.* 

The new house of peers was abhorred or despised 
alike by the royalists and republicans, and yet the 
question wbetlicr the commons should transact with 
the persons sitting in the other house as a house of 
parliament,” was carried in the affirmative by 177 to 
118, wliilst the heterogeneous proposition of the court, 
that such ancient peers as had been faithful to the par¬ 
liament might sit in that house, was carried by a much 
smaller majority. 

Meanwhile there were party movements without the 
walls of parliament, which soon thn?w aside both the 
parliament and the protector. The army is jlescribed 
by Ludlow as severed iino three factions: one purely 
republican, at the head of wdiich were Ashficld, Mason, 
Lilburne (Robert), Moss, CIreed; another wholly at 
the disposal of the court, including Ingoldsby, Whalley, 
Goffe, and Howard; the third, led by Desborough, 
Fleetwood, Sydenham, (dark, Rerry^ Kelsey, Haines, 
Blackwell ; called, from its place of meeting at the resi¬ 
dence of Fleetwood, the Wallingford-house party. 

Cromwell \\a8 unrivalled for the sagacity and adroit¬ 
ness with wliich he penetrated human motives, and 
seized the spirit of the age. In these qualities there 
are glaring proofs of the deficiency of his son. He 
broke with tlm Wallingford-house party, which had the 
chief share in raising him to the protectorate +; he at¬ 
tached himself to a party of which some were already 
leagued with the Stuarts^, and he shocked the religious 
enthusiasts by expressions rather of foolislt levity than 
frankness and good faith. An officer remonstrated 
with him for promoting malignants : Would you,*^ said 
he, have me prefer none but those that are godly — 
Here is Dick Ingoldsby, who can neither pray nor 
preach, and yet I will trust him before ye all.”—These 

• “ Some,” savs WJntelock, “ were very crc<^s in the business, whicli 
caused doubts of the issue oftfie parbkment ” 

f Ludlow, ii. Gdl. t ^hid. 033. 
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imprudent as well as irreligious words/’ continues Lud¬ 
low*, “ were soon published in the army and the city 
of London, to his great prejudice." Ingoldsby of all 
men was the least deserving of his confidence ; he was 
already gained over by the royalists.t 

The Wallingford-house party came to an understand¬ 
ing with the republican section of the house of commons, 
and the basis of their agreement was a dissolution of 
parliament. Richard, in his fear of being deposed by 
the parliament, sanctioned the formation of a council of 
officers. That great agent in the general mutations of 
the commonwealth soon exercised its accustomed and 
dominant force. The pay of the army w as in arrear, and 
the discontent of the soldiers was hence the more easily 
inflamed by the officers. ’J'he first measure was a 
petition and representation, addiessed to the lord pro¬ 
tector, by the general council of o'fficers of the armies of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland." Richard communi. 
cated this petition, through the speaker, to the liouse of 
commons. It set forth the w^ant of pay and subsistence, 
the insolence, power, and designs of the malignants, and 
the destruction which threatened the army and the good 
old cause. 

The truth of these assertions has been denied, and 
the phrase of the ‘‘ good old cause " sneered at by an 
eminent living w'riter. Royalist or Tory writers might 
sneer with consistency j but whoever admits that the 
various struggles and phases of the commonwealth in¬ 
volved the antagonist principles of slavery and freedom ; 
whoever admits the restoration of Charles II., and the 
greater portion of his reign, to be an epoch of nadonal 
degradation of character, cannot question the assertions 
or sneer at the language of this petition, without suf¬ 
fering the articles of faith of a party and its aristocratic 
patronage rather than frank espousal of the principles 
of liberty, to interfere with his contemplation of both 

* Life of James II,, from his MSS. Memoirs, i 36£). 

+ IbicL 

i Whiielock, Mem. April, 1659. The petition is not entered on tfi« 
Journals. 
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the facts and the philosophy of the history of the time. 
Were this parliament allowed to go on, it would assuredly 
have anticipated Monk. The direct tendency and oper¬ 
ation of its proceedings was to advance the interests and 
hasten the recall of the Stuarts. 

A resolution of the house of commons, indicating 
more of violence than vigour, soon brought its existence 
to a crisis. The majority of courtiers, royalists, and 
waiters upon providence, alarmed at the proceedings of 
the Wallingford-house and republican parties, prohibited 
the meeting of any military council without leave of 
both houses, anil a deputation of officers, headed by 
Desborough and Fleetwood, waited upon the protector 
to advise, or rather to insist, upon his dissolving the 
parliament. Richard refen ed the matter to his council, 
which contained, according to Whitelock*, ‘^many ene¬ 
mies to him and his government,” and after consulting 
in secret, was in favour of a dissolution. The young 
protector is said to have complied reluctantly, after a 
long and obstinate resistance, in which he was supported 
only by Thurloe. t If he made this opposition, it could 
only have been from his reliance upon the secretary, 
and that person is not free from iht' isuspie-i -n of being 
at the time in secret treaty with tlie royalists. 

The dissolution is said to have caused the ruin of 
Richard.:|: But lie seems to have been jdaceil in alter¬ 
natives of dire necessity. The parliament, if it con¬ 
tinued, would have surrendered him to the mercies of 
the restoration ; the dissolution placed him in the hands 
of the army and the republicans. 

A rumour of the intended dissolution soon reached 
and agitated the commons. Several members abruptly 
left the house. It was voted that all the fugitives should 
be called back, and that no member should henceforth 
quit his place without leave. The protector’s summons 
to attend him in the house of lords was not obeyed ; 

• Mem ibicl. 

f Cdlainy’b l.ife of IIowc, cited by Harris, Life of Charles JT., i. 20 

t MS. Journal of Admiral Montague, cited by Hams, Lite of Charles IL 
i. 104. 
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the house, however, adjourned ,* parliament was dis- 
Bolved by proclamation ; a guard was placed in the 
immediate vicinity of St. Stephen’s chapel; and the door 
was locked.* 

Richard was now virtually, though not formally de¬ 
posed, The government continued to be administered 
in his name, wliilst he lived at Hampton (Jourt in retire¬ 
ment and absolute nullity. 

It is doubtful whether even the father, with all his 
resources of capacity and moral ascendant, could have 
maintained himself in the }>c)sition assuriied by his inca¬ 
pable son. Richard committed ihe fatal error of aban- 
donirsg and offending the re]juhlican and Wallingford- 
house parties, to which he should have clung as his sheet 
anchor. The first object of a j)oliticiau should be to 
discover in what quarter lus strength lies, and identify 
himself with it implicitly. Oliver himself had com¬ 
mitted the same error, but to a much less extent. Both 
the father and son were governed by the same motive — 
the strange delusion, of which history affords so many 
examples, under which usurpers, once firmly seated, 
discard the parties and principles by which they have 
risen, for the vain fashions or frail safeguards of what is 
called legitimate sovereignty, Oliver appeared sensible 
of his error when it was too late to repair it. There 
arc, it has been observed, strong indications that had 
he survived his last illness, he would have begun a new 
career, and perpetuated tlie commonwealth, by giving to 
it the frame and fabric of republican freedom. 

The supreme power was now vested, not so much by 
usurpation, as by one of those mutations which are na¬ 
tural to the career of political revolution, in the repub¬ 
lican minority of parliament and the military officers. 
It is charged upon the latter, but without proof, that 
they proposed to levy money by their own authority t; 
or, in other words, to govern by the sword. They took, 
in concert with the republicans, the course most honour^ 

• Journ. Pari. Hist Ludlow. + Whitelock’* Memorjals, 

VOL, VI. 


T 
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able to tlieii* integrity and their prudence, — the recall 
of that parliament which had been violently set aside 
by Cromwell. They thus refreshed and fortified the 
revolution, by bringing it back to its principle. Ludlow 
and Lambert, the one representing the republican, the other 
the military party, waited upon Lenthall, and requested 
him to resume his functions as speaker. That person, 
content with the profit and honour of the mastership of 
the rolls and his seat in the otlier house,—fatigued with 
revolution, and doubtful of the issue, — expressed great 
reluctance; especially on the ground of a solemn private 
matter with wdiicli he was occupied at the moment. They 
desired he would explain ; and after pressing solicitation, 
were informed by him that it was a matter of no less 
concern to him than the salvation of his soul ; he was 
preparing for the sacrament. They rejoined,that“mercy 
was better than sacrifice;’*and that his best preparation 
■would be to do his duty to his country.* 

A list of the surviving members of the long parlia. 
ment, as it stood in iG/jH, at Cromwell’s usurpation, 
was prepared by Ludlow ; the council of officers issued 
a summons calling upon them to resume their trust t; 

* Ludlow, ii 84K &r, 

+ I’lit’ following IS the invitation of the officers There is in its tone some, 
thing curiously expressive ol the spirit ol tJic time — 

“The public coiircrnments of this commonwealth hcitig, through a 
vicissitude of dangers, deliverances, and backslidings of inanj, brouglit 
into that state and posture wherein tliey now stand; and ourselves also 
contributing thercimfo, by wanflenng divers ways from righteous and 
equal paths, and although there hath been many essays to obviate the 
dangers, and to settle these nations in peace and prosperity, yet all have 
proved iiiofrectual; the only wise fiod, in the course of his providence, 
disappointing all endeavours therein ; and also observing, to our great 
grief, that the good spirit which formerly appeared amongst us, m the 
carrying on of this great woik, did daily decline, so as the Good Old Cause 
Itself became a reproach ; we have been laid to look back, and examine 
the cause of tlie Lord’s withdrayving his wonted presence from us, and 
■where we turned out ot the y»ay, that, through mercy, we might return 
and give him the glory. And, amongst other things, calling to mind, that 
the Ixing Parliaineiit, consisting of the members which continued there 
sitting until the 5il)th of April, 10.03, were eminent asserters of that cause, 
and had a s)iecial presence of God with them, and were signallv bUsssed iri 
that work (the desires of many good people concurring with ours therein), 
we judge it our duty to invite the aforesaid members to return to the 
ext'rclse and discharge of their trust, as before the said 20th of April, 1603, 
and therefore we do hereby most earnestly desire the rarliumcnt, consist¬ 
ing of tlioac members who contmued to sit since the year 1648, until the 
JKlth of April, 1603, to return to the exercise and discliaigc ot their trust, 
nnd wc sfiali be ready, m our places, to yield them, as becomes us, our 
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several members met accordingly in the painted cham> 
ber. Lenthall, thinking better of it, placed himself at 
their head, and they proceeded to the house of commons, 
escorted by Lambert with a military guard. This took 
place on the 7th of May. 

The presbyterian members expelled, or, as it was 
expressed, secluded from parliament in 1648, proceeded 
now to take their places with Prynne at their head, but 
were refused admittance. As if to prove that the spirit 
which excluded them was still dominant, it met them 
at the door in the person of colonel Pride. 

There is much to admire in the vitality and energy 
which still resided in this mere remnant of the famous 
long parliament. He who would judge it fairly should 
spurn from his view the ignominious nickname and 
servile slanders which have adhered to it through 
nearly two centuries. The first act of the restored par¬ 
liament was to issue a declaration of its purpose to 
secure liberty, i)iopcrty, and the magistracy, withoirt 
a single person, kingship, or a house of peers,” A pro¬ 
visional committee of safety, to act only for eight days, 
was appointed ; all wiits w^cre ordered to run in the 
name of the keepers of the liberty of England ; and a 
new seal of the commonwealth, as used before Crom- 
weirs usurpation, was placed in the hands of Bradshaw, 
Tyrrell, and Fountain. 

The republican upholders of the supremacy of the 
civil power, as Haselrig, Vane, and Ludlow, were as¬ 
sociated in the new administration both of the army and 
the government, wdth the leading officers, as Fleetwood, 
Lambert, and Sydenbam, and the commissions of offi¬ 
cers ran in the name of the parliament. Thus the 

utmost jn ii<!Ms.tunce to sit in safety; for the improving the present 0 ]>por. 
tuiiity, tor hcUling ami seeuring the peace and freedom of this common, 
wealth, ])r.iynig tor tlie presence and blessing of God upon their endca. 
\ouTS Signed, by direction of the lord Fleetwood and tbe council of 
officers of the army, U bo. Sandford, Sec, May (!, IGJjy. Which Declar. 
ation (sav the JounmUl was this day presented to the speaker by lords 
Lambert, Berry, and Cooper, sir A. Haslcng, niajor-cen. Lilburne, col. Ash- 
tielri, i-ol Salmon, sir Jeremy Sankey, major-gen. Kelsey, col. Okey, capL 
IM.iikuell, inajoi-gen. Haynes, lieut .col Alien, major Packer, 
liersoii.” Htst, ui. 1546, 1547. 

T 2 
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civil power was apparently supreme. Addresses were 
transmitted, not only from the army of England, but 
from that of Ireland through Henry Cromwell, and 
from the army of Scotland through IVlonk. The re¬ 
stored parliament and commonwealth had every appear¬ 
ance of stability. 

Even the foreign relations w’cre maintained with all the 
vigour of the protectorate. Algernon Sydney was sent 
as ambassador to medid<-e peace beween Sweden and 
Henmark, and dictated rather than negotiated conditions, 
to which the king of Sweden, then besieging Copenhagen, 
reluctantly submitted.* The new or restored common¬ 
wealth was all this time threatened from without and 
within with the elements of dissolution. 

"J’he first danger that menaced the parliament was 
that of foreign invasion : so early as the 8th"of May, 
major Sal way, from the committee of public safety, 
reported intelligence that Charles Stuart designed a 
speedy invasion, and that some of his emissaries who 
attemi)ted to seduce the army were api)reliended. 
Fleetwood was declared commander-in-chief in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland ; a committee of five persons, with 
Fleetwood at its head, was appointed to nominate such 
officers as should receive commissions from the parlia¬ 
ment ; and the committee of safety now' shared the 
administration wdth a council of state of twenty-one 
members.f It is charged upon the officers, especi¬ 
ally by Ludlow, that they arrogated too much al¬ 
ready, and strongly inclined to the satellites of Oliver 
and Richard, in preference to the republican officers 
who had been deprived of their commissions by Crom¬ 
well. This appears to have been but the umbrage of 


f Whitflock, p. G80, &c. Thurloe, Stnto Pnpera, vii 72i, &e. Ho is 
said to have complainecl that oomrnonwoaltlis, arcoiding to one version — 
jiarricides and ^K'dlarb (tlie Jiiighbh and Dutch), according to another,— 
gave the law to crowned headb. 

t The following arc the names: —Sir A. Haslcrig, sir H. Vane, lieiit - 
gon. lAidlow, heut-gen. Fleetwood, major Salway, col. Morlcy, Mr, Scott, 
Mr. Wallop, sir. J. Harrington, col Wanton, col. Jones, col Sydenham, 
coL Sydney, Mr. Nevill, Mr, Chalonor, col. Downes, lord chief justice 
St John, col. Thompson, lord commissioner Wliitlocke, col, Dixwell, and 
Mr. Reynolds.” — Jits/, m, 1555, 1556. 
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a jealous republican. The presbing danger was from 
the royalists; and the satellites, so called, of the protec¬ 
torate, were interested equally with the republicans in 
guarding against it. Never was a combined movement 
of insurrection and invasion so ill managed and easily 
defeated as that of the royalists. 

The death of Cromwell was a signal for their intrigues. 
A close and extensive union took place between the cava¬ 
liers and the presbyterians. Lords Fairfax, Willoughby, 
Manchester, and Denbigh, sir At'illiam Waller, sirfleorge 
Booth, sir Antliony Ashley Cooper, sir Horatio Torvns- 
hend, IVpham, ]Manstield,and Howe,pledged themselves 
to the restoration of C’harles II.* Of the military officers 
who served Cromwell, colonels Howard (afterwards earl of 
Carlisle), and Ingoldshy, major-general Browne, and ad¬ 
miral Montague, were traitors to the government which 
they professed to acknowledge and ser ve.t 11 is stated that 
even the sons of C.’romwell listentd for a moment to the 
suggestions of the royalists through their hi other-in-law 
lord Falconberg.;|; The ])lot was conducted in London by 
lords liellasis and Loughborough, colonels Russell and 
VilJars, sir William Compton, Mordaunt, already men¬ 
tioned, and sir Richard W'^illis, who constituted the roy¬ 
alist committee called “ The sealed knot.*’ A general 
rising was organised throughout England, and Charles, 
with his brother the duke of York, a])proached the coast 
to he in readiness to land and take the nominal command. 
The conspiracy § was ready to explode in the summer of 
this year. The ])crfidy of one man, combined with the arve 
and terror with which the cavaliers regarded the common¬ 
wealth,prevented the explosion. Sir Richard Willis, it has 
been observed, had the confidence of the royalists, whilst 
he acted as the spy of both Oliver and Richard. Acting 

Clar Slate Papers, ih. S91 400 418, et seq 

f Li/c of Jamrs 11 from liis MS. Mem, 1 . .*>09, 570. 

j Clar. State Papers, in. 4(X) 

§ Mr Ilailani calls it “ a general concert for the restoration of ancient 
laws and lilK'rties ’’ A governineiit fijrcibly imptised by irritated cavaliers 
and deserters fiom the couunonweultb with swords in tlieir hands, niuot 
have had still less of law and hlierty, and much more of proRcriptioii, per. 
secution, and bloodshed, than the restoration which took place peaccabljr, 
through the iormal agency of parliament. 

T 3 
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under tlie direction of Thurloe, he persuaded '' the sealed 
knot” to postpone the rising*; and counter-orders were 
issuedj both at home and abroad^ to the leaders of the 
invasion and conspiracy,—with the exception of one. Sir 
George Booth, who was charged to head the insurrec¬ 
tion in Cheshire, through some oversight, was not ap¬ 
prised that the general rising was deferred. He took 
the field, possessed himself of Chester, and was joined 
by lords Derby and Herbert, with a reinforcement out 
of W ales. His force and success at the first onset were 
BO imposing that Charles and the duke of York once 
more resolved to risk a landing in England.t Lambert 
was sent by the parliament against the insurgents. He 
attacked them with so much vigour that they fled at the 
first onset, and were scattered, cut to pieces, or made pri¬ 
soners in their flight. Booth himself was seized in 
disguise, and committed to the Tower. 

* The following account of his conduct is given by James II.: — 

“ I'his person was sir Richard Wilhs, as it was afterwards discover’d to 
lus majesty by the means of Mr. Moreland, he being one of those who was 
entirely trusted by the king in the management of this design, and of i'hg 
HPLKCT KNOTT (as they rail’d them); and having been so all along, was 
corrupted by Cromwell for some time before he dy’d; and conitantly 
betray’d to him during his life, and after his death to those who succeeded 
him, our whole aflUire, tho not the persons of any of his fiienUs (tor such 
was the agreement he had made with that party], underuking either to 
frustrate any of the king’s designs, or at least to advertise them so early, 
that they might secure themselves from any such attempt: and he never 
fail’d them in any thing he promis’d ; nor was ever press’d by Cromwell or 
others after him, to discover any particular persons who were carrying on 
his majesty’s seruice j neitlier did he betray any of them in this present 
juncture, th5 he had it in his power to haue put the duke of Ormonde into 
their hands, when he was privately in England. 

And now, according to his former practices, he set upon it to break 
this whole design : which he compass’d, by perswading the select knuti', 
when all things were in a readiness and the day appointed just at hand, to 
deferr the rising for ten days longer; using such arguments to work them 
into his opinion, as indeed were plausible enough, thn not convincing, if 
they had been throwly consider’d. But there was no room left fur sus. 
pirion of such a man, whom they look’d upon as one firm to his master’s 
scruice, and to be as forward as the best of them for such an undertaking; 
su that hiB advice prevailing, orders were accordingly dispatch’d to all who 
were ingag’d, that they should not take up armes till farther directions 
were sent them : only sir George Booth had no notice given him of this 
countermand; of whose intentions to rise, Willis accidentally knew '^o. 
thing : but at the same tune he sent over to Bruxelles, and advertis’d the 
king tnat the business was put off, when both the king and duke were just 
ready to haue come for England.” —ctf James IL i 370, 371. 

f Charles was made to suspect his brother of intriguing with the ca¬ 
tholic party in England, to be made king, and watched him with jealous 
suspicion. (C/ar. State Papers, vol. ill. Lifeqf Jmnes 11. p ii72, &c. 371— 
37'i.) I'here is no fket in evidence against James; and whatever his faults 
as a sovereign, he was incapable of supplanting his brother. 
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Meanwhile Richard Cromwell had formally abdicated. 
He sent his abdication with a statement of his debts to 
the parliament; received 2,000/. to defray the expenses of 
his removal from Hampton Court, with a promise of 
ample provision, and exemption from process by his cre¬ 
ditors* during six months; and went back into that ob¬ 
scure retirement which best suited his mediocrity. His 
brother Henry, finding his officers resolved to act in 
concert with the military party in England, resigned his 
command, returned to England and made a report of the 
state of Ireland to the parliament; was succeeded in his 
government by Ludlow; and retired into private life, like 
his brother. 

But whilst the royalist insurgents were scattered in 
the field, and all danger or opposition from the family 
of Cromwell disappeared, the commonwealth was has¬ 
tening to a fatal crisis, through party rivalry and dis¬ 
sension. A schism broke out between the parliament 
and the officers. The republicans would maintain, 
without compromise, the supremacy of the civil power 
over that of the sword. This principle, however excel¬ 
lent in general, was insisted on with jealous rigour most 
imprudently in the particular state of parties and of the 
commonwealth. It is obvious that the officers consti¬ 
tuted the strength and safety of the republicans, and 
the parliament. It was, under these circumstances, the 
last degiee of imprudence on the part of the republicans 
to irritate and defy their allies and protectors in the 
presence of die common enemy. The pretensions of 
the officers were unwarrantable, but should yet have 
been met, if not with concession, at least with con¬ 
ciliation, The army party was not a pretorian band, 

* The following entry appearo on the Journals : — 

“ Saturday, July 16. Colonel John Jones reported from the committee 
for considering of conferring a comfortable and honourable suiansUnc c on 
Richard Cromwell: That his present cleat yearly revenue, amounting (ac. 
cording to the foreinentioncd schedule) to over andabove the jointure 

therein mentioned, be made up to him lO.OOfW. per annum during Jiis hie. 
Lands of uihcritance of 5000/ per annum value, to be settled upon Jiim 
and his heirs, and thereupon 5000/, part of the sum making up the 10,0(JO/, 
to abate in proportknn The debt undertaken to be paid by jiarliamcnt to 
be satisfied by sale of the plate, hangings, &.c. of Whitehall and Hampton 
Court." 

T 4 
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ready to sell itself and the empire to the highest bidder 
or to a military chief. The vanity of Lambert might be 
dangerous if allied with the genius of Cromwell, but 
was actually innoxious; and there was enough of repub¬ 
lican humour among the leading officers and the army to 
float down the vital principle of the revolution and the 
commonwealth. Had the republicans been more politic 
and yielding, they might have saved their cause and their 
lives. The parliament displayed the fearless energy of 
its best days, but without the courage, no less valuable, 
of politic moderation—that courage and prudence which 
were so well displayed by the long parliament in keeping 
Essex to the line of his duty. 

It were idle to inquire whether the quarrel of the 
officers with the parliament originated in personal am¬ 
bition and selfish pretensions, or in reproaches addressed 
by the daughter of Cromwell to her husband Fleetwood, 
for his share in the fall of her family. Lambert, insti¬ 
gated it has been said by Fleetwood, began the collision 
immediately after his victory over sir George Booth. 
The parliament voted him 1000/. to purchase a ring as 
an honorary reward of his services, lie accej)ted the 
rew'ard in money, which he employed in corru[jting the 
faith of the soldiers. The result was a petition to the 
parliament from the army, desiring that Fleetwood 
should be appointed lord general, Lambert major-general, 
Deshorough general of the horse, and Monk general of 
the infantry. 

The parliament appears to have been more agitated 
than alarmed by this proceeding of the army. On the 
22d of September the door of the house was locked, and 
after a secret debatfe it was ordered that the intended 
petition should he communicated to the house by 
lieutenant-general Fleetwood. It -was accordingly pre¬ 
sented by him in the afternoon, and after a long and 
violent discussion, the matter w^as adjourned to the fol¬ 
lowing morning. The parliament had great confidence 
in the army of Scotland, under ]Monk, and in that of 
iiviand, under Ludlow, llaslerig, with his uncompro- 
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mising principles and impetuous temper, proposed that 
Lambert should be impeached and the petition cen¬ 
sured. The house confined itself to passing a resolution, 
which declared that to have any more general ollicers 
in the army than arc already settled by the parliament 
is useless, chargeable and dangerous to the coniinon- 
wealth.”* It was voted at the same time that the com¬ 
mand of the militia, that is, the power of the sword, 
should be vested in seven commissioners, acting under 
the authority of parliament, and that to levy money, 
otherwise than by vote of the house, was high treason. 
Fleetwood was appointed one of the militia commission¬ 
ers, with three of the most zealous republicans, IJaslerig, 
Overton, and Ludlow ; and the noted Monk. Ludlow 
had recently come over from Ireland with leave of the 
house, and Monk was in Scotland. 

These resolutions were conveyed by order of the par¬ 
liament to the council of officers, through Fleetwood. 
They produced not submission, hut “a representation and 
petition,” still more explicit and fearless than the former. 
It was presented on the 5th of October, by Desborough. 
As this representation led once more to the violent ex¬ 
pulsion of the long parliament, and sets forth the case 
of tJie army in its own words, it merits more than 
common attention. To it indeed may be mainly re¬ 
ferred the restoration of the Stuarts. The officers 
premise the following allegations : — 

I, That, notwithstanding what any persons may sug¬ 
gest or say to the contrary, we are not for, but against, 
the setting up of any single person whatsoever in supreme 
authority ; and, for a demonstration hereof, we may 
appeal to your own judgments upon our late actings; 
wherein, since our declaration of the Gth of May last, we 
have, with all industry and faithfulness, endeavoured 
to render ourselves serviceable to you and this common¬ 
wealth, and have cheerfully observed your commands, 
some of us with our Kves in our hands, in your late 
service; wherein, to our great encouragement, the Lord 

• Journ, S-’jit. 2J. 
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hath once more appeared to own you and your army, 
and the good old cause for which we have contended; 
and, at the late return of this parliament to the discharge 
of their remaining trust, we did, with simplicity and 
plainness, in our humble jwjtition and address presented 
unto you, manifest our hearts anf[ desires, and that with 
sweet unanimity and fulness of consent, which we ap¬ 
prehended was well accepted by you. II. That we have 
not since changed our principles (leading to a well-re¬ 
gulated commonwealth, wherein the the liljerties of the 
people thereof, both spiritual and civil, may be fully 
8ecured,and persons of known integrity, piety, and ability, 
employed in places of trust ami concernment), but re¬ 
solve, by the assistance of God, to remain constant to 
them.”* 

To the end that the public enemy (the royalists) and 
the fomenters of discord might be disappointed, and a 
good understanding preserved between the army and the 
parliament, the officers, in conclusion “ humbly pray — 

“ I. That the officers of the army, and particularly 
those who have reason to bear the marks of your favour, 
for their faithfulness in the late northern expedition, may 
stand riglit in your opinion, and have your countenance. 
II, That whatsoever person or })ersons shall, for the 
future, groundlessly and causelessly inform the house 
against your servants, thereby creating jealousies, and 
casting scandalous imputations upon them, may be 
brought to examination, justice, and condign punish¬ 
ment. III. That it being an undoubted right of the 
people to have liberty, in a peaceable and submissive 
way, to petition the supreme authority ; which liberty ^ 
hath been by yourselves asserted, allow'ed, and approved 
of; wc cannot but also assert the said liberty, and humbly 
conceive that your faithful servants of the army have 
no w'ay forfeited their rights as freemen; and that there¬ 
fore they hope it will be no offence for them to submit 
their humble desires to the parliament, and we hope and 
pray you will not discourage them from so doing. 

* TarL Hist ui. 1 jG 4, 1565t 
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IV. That you would be pleased to take into your serious 
consideration the necessitous condition of the poor 
soldiers of your armies; and that all possible care may 
be taken for their timely supply, their wants being such 
as earnestly call for it; and that some speedy and 
effective course may be taken to provide for the maimed 
soldiers, and the poor widows and orphans of such as 
have been slain in your service, that the blessing of the 
desolate may be upon you. V. That such who have 
freely offered themselves, in the several counties and 
cities of these nations, to own and stand by you and 
your cause in the late insurrection, with the hazard of all 
that is dear unto them, may have your encouragement, 
and be employed in places of trust and command. VI. 
That (it being a thing granted by all, that, without due 
execution of martial discipline, the peace, union, and 
good government of an army cannot be preserved) the 
discipline of the army may be preserved inviolable; and 
in particular, that no officer or soldier of your army may 
be cashiered, or dismissed from their places, without 
a due proceeding at a court-martial, or by his own 
consent; except in cases of reducements or disbandings. 

VII. That It being judged necessary by the parliament, 
for the keeping of the army under such a conduct as 
may render the same serviceable to the commonwealth, 
to appoint a committee of nomination, for the proposing 
of officers to the parliament for their approbation, we 
humbly pray tliat no oflScers may be brought into the 
army, but such as shall first come under the consider¬ 
ation of the said committee, and be by them presented. 

VIII. The office of the commander-in-chief of the 
army being of so great concernment to the peace of this 
commonwealth, and his commission at present, as we 
conceive, expiring within a few months, we humbly pray 
that the consideration of that matter may come before 
you, and some such effectual course taken therein, as 
may prevent our fears, and the hazard of leaving the 
army to confusion.*'* 

• Journ. Oct. 5.165a Part HUt. iU. 1565, 1566. 
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The pairliament treated this representation in such a 
manner as led unavoidably to extremities. The debate 
upon it continued through the 10th, 11th, and 12th of 
October. Each article of the remonstrance Avas separately 
refuted and censured, and it was finally voted that 
Lambert, Desborough, Berry, Kelsey, Ashfield, Cobbett, 
Packer, Barrow, and C'reed should be deprived of their 
commissions. Lambert, with his impatient vanity and 
personal courage, Desborough, with the rude earnestness 
of his principles which did not yield even to Cromwell, 
were little likely to submit; and the other officers, with 
the bulk of the army, were in a temper to join them. 
Lambert accordingly invested the avenues to the liouse 
of commons next day with two regiments; gained 
over the regiment of Okey, which was charged with the 
guard of parliament; interrupted and turned back the 
speaker, Lentliall, and other members, on their way to 
the house ; and possessed himself, by persuasion and 
concert with the troops stationed by the ])arliament for 
its protection, of the several military posts round West- 
minster-hall-and of the house itself. 

The supreme power was thus grasped once more by 
the army, and the revolution, it may he said, had 
begun over again. The nation, as to government, was in 
the same condition as at the execution of the king; but 
the public Oi)inion, the popular feeling, and tlie state of 
parties, were wholly different. The following sketch of the 
views entertained by speculating theorists and party chiefs 
is given by one who was actually engaged in the transac¬ 
tion of the time, and more especially of tlic hour. 

At this time the opinions of men were much divided 
concerning a form of government to be established 
amongst us. The great officers of the army, as I said 
before, were for a select standing senate, to be joined to 
the representatives of the people. Others laboured to 
have the supreme autlmrity to consist of an assembly 
chosen by die people,* and a council of state chosen by 
that assembly to he vested with die executive power, and 
accountable to that which should next succeed, at which 
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time the power of the said council should determine. 
Some w'ere desirous to have a representative of the people 
constantly sitting, hut changed by a perpetual rotation. 
Others proposed that there might be joined to the popular 
assembly a select number of men in the nature of the 
Lacedjemonian EphoHy who should have a negative in 
things wherein the essentials of the government should 
be concerned, such as the exclusion of a single person, 
touching liberty of conscience, alteration of the consti¬ 
tution, and other things of the last importance to the 
state. Some w^erc of opinion, that it wnnild be most 
conducing to the public happiness, if there might be 
two councils chosen by the people, the one to consist of 
about 300, and to have tlie power only of debating and 
proposing laws ; the other to be in number about 100, 
and to hsT’e the power finally to resolve and determine 
Every year a third part of each council to go out, and 
others to be chosen in their places. For my own ]>ait, 
if 1 may be permitted to declare my 0 }»inioii, I could 
willingly have approved cither of the two latter pro¬ 
positions; presuming them to be most likely to preserve 
our just liberties, and to render us a happy people."* 
The puldic mind at the same time was fatigued and 
disgusted with tlie perpetual shiftings of the ])oliticai 
scene, and the consequent insecurity of all rights, piivate 
and public. The English pcojde, abhorring, like all other 
freemen, the dominion of the swordj'were shocked beyond 
patience by its last flagrant recurrence; and the ignorant, 
unreflecting populace, disposed to excess alike in its mo¬ 
ments of insubordination and servility, entertained dreams 
of a golden age of hapj)iness from a restoration, 'fhe 
position of the council of officers, however, was environed 
with difficulties. It was one in which they had unwar¬ 
rantably if not criminally placed themselves; but justice 
has not been done to the capacity, and even virtue, with 
which they proceeded to maintain it. It is charged 
upon them that they proposed to erect themselves into 
a permanent oligarchy; but they professed their desire 

• Ludlow 'fl Mem. li. 674, O?'?. 
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to call a free parliament; their measures were such as 
might be taken by men entertaining the best affection 
to the commonwealth; and it is some testimony to the 
vigour and virtue of their proceedings and purposes^ that 
they were joined by such men as the prudent Whitelock, 
and such republicans as Ludlow, Sal way, and Vane. 

The breaking up of the parliament rendered it neces¬ 
sary to set aside the council of state. This was done 
without violence. Colonel Sydenham, a member of it, 
justified the proceedings of tiie officers, in the language 
of the time, as a particular inspiration of Providence, 
Uradshaw, the j)residcrit, then wasting under a slow fever, 
of which he soon died, interrupted and rebuked him with 
a vehemence of emotion which seemed to restore for a 
moment his bodily health. He stood up to address the 
council, declared his abhorrence of the treason of the 
officers, said he could not hear the name of God blas¬ 
phemed when he was so near appearing in the divine 
presence, retired from the council room and from the 
world, and died after the lapse of a few days, protesting 
in his last moments, and about to undergo the divine 
judgment, that were he again to sit in judgment upon 
Charles I. he would vote as he had done,* 

A Council of ten was appointed in lieu of the council 
of state to carry on the government. It was composed of 
Fleetwood, Lambert, Desborough, Whitelock, Harring¬ 
ton, Vane, Sydenham, Beny, Sal way, and Wanton. 
A committee composed of Fleetwood, Lambert, Desbo¬ 
rough, Vane, Berry, and Ludlow, was charged with the 
nomination of officers of the army; Fleetw'ood was 
continued commander-iii-chief, and a declaration was 
published '' of the grounds and reasons of the late 
proceedings.” But a sudden check was given to the 
officers, and a new turn given to the course of public 
affairs, by the entrance of a leading person now for the 
first time on the public stage,—the famous or infamous 
George Monk. 

The conduct of Monk in bringing about the Restor- 
• Wood, Atheii. Oxon. art. Bradshaw. 
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ation would divide English opinion at the present day as 
decisively, though not quite so vehemently, as it divided 
that of his contemporaries. It is a question of which the 
settlement is impossible. It will be litigated until English 
party shall no longer be distinguished by its leaning to 
court power on the one side or popular freedom on the 
other; and which, perhaps, would divide the people if 
there was no longer a court. No opinion need here be 
given upon a question so vexed and interminable; but 
it may be right to say something of the previous career 
and character of Monk. 

He was a soldier of fortune *; that is, an unit of liuman 
life essentially selfish and isolated; and he did not pos¬ 
sess the solitary moral virtue of that character — fidelity 
to his standard. He was born in Devonshire of le- 
spectable* parentage, but so ill provided that he served 
as a private in the expeditions to Cadiz and the isle 
of Jlhe His first commission was that of ensign in 
the Low Countries, from which he soon returned to take 
service from the parliament against the rel>els in Ire¬ 
land. He soon deserted the parliament ; but yet in¬ 
spired the royalists with so little confidence, that he 
was deprived of his command by Ormond. He vindi¬ 
cated himself to the king, then at Oxford, so fully, 
that he was restored; soon became the prisoner of Fair¬ 
fax, and was shut up for about two years in the Tower. 
Upon the total discomfiture of the royalists he went 
back to tlie parliament, recommended himself to Crom¬ 
well, attended him in his expedition to Scotland, and is 
said to have been particularly distinguished at the battle 
of Dunbar. He proved himself a good soldier in the 
performance of minor services; and his great naval \ic- 
tory over the Dutch appears to have been the result of 
daring resolution, rathe||than of any of those inspir¬ 
ations which mark the genius of a great captain. Crom¬ 
well appears to have confided in him steadily, in spite of 
warnings to beware of him. But that penetrating ob- 

* It has boen said of him that he might have been more approjiriatcly 
called a scoundrel of fortune.” 
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server of human motives may have calculated upon 
Monk’s shrewd views of his own interest, not upon his 
faith. lie is described as cold, proud, ambitious, and 
covetous; relentlessly cruel, not from passion or emo. 
tion, but from a self-concentrated indiflereiice to all but 
his own interests, and the absence of sympathy with 
mankind. He is said to have been a person of a still 
looser morality in his private habits than his public life; 
hut a moderate indulgence in wine would Ixj called de¬ 
bauchery, and his having a family by a mistress wln.m 
he ultimately mairied would he termed profligacy, ac¬ 
cording to the puritan standard of religion and morals 
in that age. 

Monk, upon the breaking up of the parliament by the 
officers, new-modelled the army in Scotland under his 
command, by taking away and conferring commis^sions 
at his discretion.* His purposes were wholly unknown; 
and rvere not perhaps yet resolved in his own mind be¬ 
yond the general intention of being governed by circum¬ 
stances and his interest. Having pre])aied his army to 
second his views, he addressed fromEdinbuigh a letter to 
the speaker Lenthall, in which ‘Mte called (iod to witness, 
that thca^sertingof a commonwealth was the only intentof 
his hearttand moved towards Knglaiul. Lambert was 
despatched by the provisional government northward to 
meet him. The troops under Lamhert were ill provided 
and insubordinate; the military activity for which he was 
distinguished could not avail him, and he listened to 
overtures of accommodation from Monk. The result was, 
an agreement that a parliament should be called, and the 
government settled as a commonwealth, without kingship, 
single ])erson, or house of lords. Monk, meanwhile, 
practised secretly with the Scotch preshyterians, the late 
parliament, the republicans —nail parties, in short, but 
the royalists, from whom he kept studiously aloof; — 

* “ I have,” he writes to Lenthall, “ .ircording to your act of the 
11th instant, being appointed a commissioner ior the government of the 
army, put out such persons as would not act according to your com. 
niissiQU ” 

t rarl, Hist. iii. 1569. 
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disavowed the agreement on the ground tliat his com¬ 
missioners exceeded their autliority *, advanced into 
England, and was joined by the regiments nhicli Lam¬ 
bert led northward to oppose him. 

Haslerig and other republicans, duped by me protest¬ 
ations of iVIonkt, joined and co-0])erated wiih him. 
Admiral Lawson entered the 'I'hames with his squadron 
in the name of the pailiament and commonwealth ; the 
military junta of government was not merely distraeted, 
but disorganised; all teas revolt and chaos; the most 
vaiious speculations for the settlement of tlic govern¬ 
ment,— even the recall of the phantom Richard,— were 
afloat. Every form was })ropouiided but that of the 
restoration—every name pronounced but that of Chiirlcs 
— which were yet, no (lonht, blended in secret, with 
hope feUr, at the bottom of every heart. 

Monk’s imrpose of recalling the Stuarts now began to 
be suspected through his protestations and perjuries, 
lie addressed his pjofessions of repuhlicaiihm ami aver¬ 
sion from kingship, among others, to Lambert and Fleet- 
wood. The latter shoved his letter to Whitclcck, 
who instantly discovered and (iec’ared that Monk’s object 
was delay, for the better pre])aring his design to bring 
in the king.:}: Others entertained the same suspicion. 
M'hitelock, confirmed and advised by them, urged Fleet- 
wood to save himself, his friends, and his party, by 
sending an envoy to Breda and inviting the return of 
('har’es II. Fleetwood was persuaded, and charged 
W'liitelock with the mission. At this moment A^ane, Des- 
boroiigh, and Berry called on Fleetwood, and spoke to 
him privately for a quarb'r of an hour. Fleetwood now 
declared to Whitelock that his mind was changed. White- 
lock asked what arguments had been used to dissuade 
him; upon which he replied, that he had been reminded 

* They were three of his confidential ofDceri, Knight, Clobery, and 
VVilkeh. 

, t Writing to Haslerig, he says: " As to a commonwealth, believe me, 
sir, lor 1 speak it in the presence of God, it ii the desire of my souL'*— 
Clar Statf I^apert, iii, CIS. 

t Mem. p, 
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by those gentlemen of his pledge to Lambert, not to 
do any such thing without his consent.” Lambert and 
Fleetwood then must have entertained the question of 
recalling the Stuarts, But Lambert," rejoined NVlntc- 
lock, “ is at too great a distance to bo consulted,” ‘‘ I 
cannot,” said Fleetwood, do it without him.” Then,” 
said Whitelock, taking his leave, you will ruin yourself 
and your friendsto which Fleetwood could only an¬ 
swer, that he could not help it ; he was pledged. 

Thus momentous were the consequences of the acci¬ 
dental presence of Vane, Desborough, and Berry, and the 
scrupulous good faith of Fleetwood. He is said to have 
indulged in weak lamentations and drivelling piety, when 
the ruin of his cause, and as he thought, doubtless, of 
his country, forced themselves on his conviction. 

1600. The defection of the army from the officers’, and the 
popular feeling in the capital, were now so decisive, that 
the indestructible long parliament gave signs of life, and 
resumed its sittings. It would seem that not only was 
it inextinguishable but unchangeable. Its proceedings 
soon displayed the old stamp and temper of its character 
— alike uncompromising with the defection or failing of 
friends and the hostility of opponents. Among its first 
votes were a fresh abrogation of the title of the Stuarts, 
and a resolution that sir Henry Vane should be seques¬ 
tered from his seat, and confined to his house, during 
the pleasure of parliament. His offence w'as his momen¬ 
tary adhesion to the council of officers. It is one of 
those acts which prove Vane a sagacious and sound 
politician. He saw that the commonwealth could be 
saved only by union with the army. Salway incurred 
its censure for tlie same reason; Lambert, Desborough, 
Ashfield, Kelsey, Berry, Cobbett, Creed, and other 
officers, were adjudged to the loss of their commissions, 
absence from London, and imprisonment during the 
pleasure of parliament in their houses.* 

Monk, meanwhile, was advancing towards the capital. 
His force of about 7000 men, with which he crossed 

• Whitelock, p. 693. 
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the border, was greatly increased by defection from the 
council of officers. The soldiers joined him under the 
impression that they were a<lhering to the parliament 
and the commonwealth, and the parliament completed its 
infatuation by inviting him into the capital. 

They perceived their error when it was too late to 
repair it. Monk having fasted and prayed for a day at 
St. Albans, wrote to the parliament, desiring that every 
regiment which had taken part with the council of officers, 
though since returned to its duty, should be removed 
from London. They now saw that Monk would be 
their master, not their servant, and were yet under the 
necessity of complying. He accordingly entered, and it 
may be said occupied, the capital with his troops, took up 
his <]uarters at Whitehall, and received in person the 
thanks of parliament, by the mouth of the speaker. 
Monk made a speech of some length in reply. It 
might be expected that now, master of the capital, 
the parliament, and the army, the crisis w'as arrived when 
he would disclose his views. Two courses only would 
open themselves to such a man—the restoration of the 
Stuarts, and the example of Cromwell. Monk, to whom 
the sentiment of liberty and moral obligation were 
alike unknown, could not think for a moment of estab¬ 
lishing a free commonwealth. It is said that both 
advice and assistance were proffered to him for set¬ 
tling the government as a commonwealth, of which he 
should be chief magistrate — by the king of Sweden, by 
cardinal Mazarin, and even by Ilaslorlg and other re- 
j)ublicans. Hut Monk w’as a cold, clear-sighted, and 
sordid calculator; he did not possess (and he knew 
it) that magical ascendant of Cromwell over the imagin¬ 
ations and affections of the army and the people : he was 
ambitious and fearless, hut his ambition was allied to 
avarice; it was ciicumscrihed within what may be termed 
the mere sensualities of wealth and power : the intellectual 
and moral and imaginative did not, as with Cromwell, 
predominate in him: his views and aspirations wanted 
the grandeur, elevation, and daring which characterised 

u 2 
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the genius of the illustrious usurper. He therefore pre¬ 
ferred the safer and humbler course to bring back the 
Stuarts, which even at this crisis he kept buried within 
his own bosom. In his speech to the parliament, he con¬ 
tinued to play upon the hopes and fears of parties. But 
whilst he professed to be the humble instrument of Pro-. 
vidence and the parliament, he took upon him to advise 
in the tone of a dictator, and whilst he showed his leaning 
to the moderates, so called, and especially eulogised the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, it was not difficult to perceive, 
that whilst e\j)ressly reprobating the cavaliers, he con¬ 
templated the settlement of the nation in a monarchy. 
He addiessed the parliament through the speaker in the 
following strain of hypocritical humility : — 

Amongst the many mercies of God to these poor 
nations, your j)caceahle restoration is not the least: it is 
his work alone, and to him belongs the glory of it; and 
1 esteem it as a great effect of his goodness to me, that 
he was pleased to make me, amongst many worthier in 
your service, some way instrumental in it.”* He next 
communicates what he observed of the state of public 
opinion as he marched from the border to the capital: 

Sir, I shall not now trouble you with large narra¬ 
tives ; only give me leave to acquaint you, that, as 1 
marched from Scotland hither, 1 observed the people in 
most counties in great and earnest expectations of set¬ 
tlement ; and they made several applications to me, with 
numerous subscriptions. 'I'he chiefest heads of their 
desires were, for a free and full parliament, and that you 
would determine your sitting; a gospel ministry ; encou¬ 
ragement of learning and universities; and for admittance 
of the members secluded before 1648, without any pre¬ 
vious oath or engagement. To which 1 commonly an- 
sweied, that you are now in a free jjarliament; and if tjiere 
be any force remaining upon you I would endeavour to 
remove it: and that you had voted to fill up your house, 
and then you would be a full parliament idso; and that 
you had already determined your sitting; and for the mi- 

* Pari, Hist. ui. 1575, 
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nistry, their maintenance, the laws anti universities, you 
had largely declared in your last declaration, and J was 
confident you would adhere to it; but as for those gentle¬ 
men secluded in 1648,1 told that you had given jiulginent 
in it, and all people ought to acquiesce in that judgment; 
but to admit any members to sit in parliament, without 
a previous oath or engagement to secure the government 
in being, it was never yet done in England, and although 
I said it not to them, I must say it with pardon to you, 
that the less oaths and engagements are im])osed, (with 
respect had to the security of the common cause,) your 
settlement will be the sooner attained to.”* 

It is obvious that this is the language of a sovereign 
or first magistiate of the state communicating with the 
parliament, not of a public servant rendering an account 
fo the pdwer which he professed to serve. Ilis sug¬ 
gestion against oaths and engageinents was doubtless 
intended to open tlie way for preshyterian monarchists. 
These men had a conscience. Monk could not have 
designed it for the benefit of the cavaliers, or for his 
own; perjury was the great engine by which he worked, 
and the cavaliers took engagements and oaths with little 
or no scruple. lie further counselled them as follows ; 
— I know all the sober gentry will lieartily close wdth 
you, if they may be tenderly and gently used; and I 
am sure you will so use them, as knowing it to be our 
common concern, to expatiate, and not to narrow our 
interests; and to be careful neitlier the cavalier nor 
fanatic party have yet a share in your civil or military 
power." t He concluded by advising the passing of an 
act for the settlement of estates confiscated to soldiers 
and adventurers in Ireland; and as for Scotland, that 
nation which, he said, deserved much to be chciished, 
and which he recommended to their affection, enter¬ 
tained the utmost dread of being overrun with fanatic 
notions. His frequent use of the designation of fana¬ 
tics” brought the term into vogue. It was in his mouth 
an unmeaning or vague term, intended by him to flatter 

• Pari. Hist. in. 1575. 1.576. t itl- 
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the Presbyterian abhorrence of religious speculation and 
sectarian liberty. 

This speechj from which much was expected^ wrought 
still higher the state of anxiety and suspense, Tliere 
is in rnoralj as in physical relations, a certain point be¬ 
yond which tension cannot be endured or carried. The 
nation lost all patience; and began at last, even by the 
account of the republicans, to turn its eyes to the Stuaits 
as the only refuge.* Tne parliament lost its authority. 
The military, naval, and civil services were in arrear; 
and the officers and soldiers, whose discontent was most 
dangerous, indulged in clamour and menace. Ordinances 
of parliament for the levy of taxes were reluctantly and 
but partially obeyed through the country; and the 
common council of London came to a formal resolution 
against the payment of any tax or assessment until they 
should be imposed by a new and free parliament.t 

* Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, by his widow. This< relapse of the na¬ 
tion IS indignantly rebuked by Muton. " For,” says he, ” this extolleil 
and magnined nation, regardless both of honour won, or deliverances 
vourhsamd firom Heaven, to fall back, or rather to creep back, so poorly, 
as It seems the multitude would, to their once abjured and dctesti^ 
thraldom of kingship; to bo ourselves the slanderers of our just and re¬ 
ligious deeds, though done by some to covetous and ambitions ends, yet 
not therefore to be stained with their infamy, or they to asperse tlic in- 
tegnty of others; and yet these now, by revolting from the conscience 
of deeds well done, both in church and state, to throw away and forsake, 
or rather to betray, a just and noble cause, for the mixture of bad men, 
who have ill-managed and abused it (which had our fathers done here, 
tofore, and on the same pretence deserted true religion, what had long 
ere this become of our gospel and all the protestant reformation, so 
much interinixt with the avarice and ambition of some reformers ?), and 
hy thus relapsing, to verify all the bitter predictions of our tnumpliing 
enemies, who will now think they wisely discerned, and justly censured, 
both us and all our actions as rash, rebellious, hyi>ocritical, and impious , 
not only argues a strange degenerate contagion, suddenly spread among 
us, titted and prepared ior new slavery, but will render us u scorn and 
derision to all our neighbours. And what will they at best say of us, and 
of tlie whole English name, but scofhngly, as of that foolish builder men. 
tioned by our Saviour, who began to build a tower, and was not able to 
finish it? Where is the goodly tower of a commonwealth, uhieh the 
Kngbsh boasted they would biuld to overshadow kings, and be another 
Borne in the west ? The foundation, indeed, they laid gallantly ; but fell 
into a worse confusion, not of tongues, but of Actions, than those at the 
tower of Babel; and have left no memorial of their work behind them 
remaining, but in the common laughter of Europe! What must needs 
redound the more to our shame, if we but look on our neighbours, the 
United Provinces, to us inferior in all outward advantages, who, notwith¬ 
standing, in the imdst of the greatest difficulties, courageously, wisely, 
constantly went through with the same wuik, and are settled in all happy 
emoyments of a potent and flourishing republic to this day.” 

f The two following entries on the Journals will give an idea of the 
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This direct defiance of the authority of parliarnciit 
could not be overlooked ; and the city, naturally expect¬ 
ing attack, took means of defence. The parliament had 
now no force at its disposal but that of Monk ; he ac¬ 
cordingly received orders from the council of state, of 
which he was a member, to enter the city, seize the 
chief instigators of the resolution against payment of 
taxes, and, in short, chastise the city into obedience. 
Monk undertook the service with alacrity ; and is said 
to have declared in the council of state, that some of the 


finaiu'ial state of the commonwealth, towards its close. “ Thursday, April 7 
(Iri'ji)) Report of the committee appointed to inspect the accounts of the 
public revenue, with the ordinary expense of tlie commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for one year, with a state of the public debts ; — 

‘ The income of England is stated to be 1,517,274 17 1 

Scotland - . 143,652 11 11 

Ireland - - 207,790 0 0 


^ s. d. 

The whole issues of England, for a year 1,547,7R8 4 44 
Scotland - - .307,271 12 84 

Ireland - - 346,480 18 3 

The annual income of England, Scotland, and Ireland 1,808,717 9 0 * 
The annual issues of ditto - . . 2,201,540 15 4 


The balance is £ 332,823 6 4 

The whole of the public debt, 4‘2,474,290.*’ 

“ June 8. A state of the public debts was presented to the House by 
col Downes, from the Committee of Inspection, whereby it apjiearcd that 
There was owing to the land forces of England, £ s. d. 

Scotland, and Ireland, to the 20th of June 1659 - 600,944 16 6 

To the navy . - - . . 692,640 0 0 

That the growing charge to the Ist of Dec. 1659, for 
the land forces, amounted to - - - 447,236 12 8 

And for the navy - • - - 607,645 0 0 


Making in all £ 2,348,466 9 2 


Towards the discharge whereof the most that can be 
ex}>ci'ted out of the excise and customs, estimated 
by SIX months, ended the 28th of May last, and the 
arrears thereof, will not exceed ... 706,492 9 11} 

So there will require to balance, besides the charge of 
ships lately resolved by the parliament to be set 
lorth - . ... 1,641,973 19 2} 


Ready cash, there is none. 

So that, admitting there be, according to the present 
order of the house, rais^, by way of assessment, 

U[>on the three nations ... 600,000 0 0 

There will yet rest to be provided the sum of - - 106,492 9 Ilf” 
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citizens should be hanged by way of example. The 
service was performed by him in this spirit. He forced 
the guarded posts, arrested several persons, and sent 
them to the Tower; added contumely to violence in his 
proceedings; and returned intriumph to WTiitehaU. 

The rea«ly and relentless execution of the orders of the 
parliiunent by Monk excited surprise; his lending himself 
to a pf)wcr which it was now well known he despised, and 
his outrageous ])rovocation of a body so likely as the city 
of London to exercise great influence in any settling or 
shifting of the government, seemed inexjdicable. The 
versatility with which he suddenly turned round upon 
the parliament was no less unaccountable and wonderful. 
His armed incursion into the city was made on the 9th 
of February. Next day but one he wrote a letter of 
reproach to the parliament for having put hJtri upon so 
odious a service; marched at once with a military guard 
into the city; apologised to the common council, which 
had been assembled by his orders, through the lord mayor, 
and proposed a strict union between the city and him¬ 
self, for the settlement of the commonwealth. The citi¬ 
zens received his repentance and his propositions svith 
hoiiiidless joy, and pledged themselves to the proposed 
union. 

The populace set no bounds to the manifestation of 
their satisfaction. Bonfires were lighted, and rumps, 
af‘er having l>cen paraded through the streets in derision 
of the parliament, were thrown into them and burned. 

The sudden change of Monk has been ascribed to 
an interview with some leading presbyterians of the 
city, who convinced him of his error in becoming the 
instrument of the parliament, and persuaded him to 
make reparation to the citizens. This change of mind 
is most unlikely in the case of a man whose course of 
proceeding was marked by profound and systematic 
calculation. If, as is most probable, he wished to pro¬ 
voke a public expression of contempt and hatred against 
the parliament, he could not have adopted better means 
for his purpose ; it seems certain that at the very mo- 
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ment when he chastised the citizens into submission 
to the parliament, he already meditated its destruction. 
He well knew • that the parliament, at last sensible of 
its error in trusting him, sought a reconciliation with 
Lambert and Vane, that is, with the officers and the 
republicans, took measures for reconstituting the army 
into a militia, which should overawe that of the new 
dictator, and gave marked encouragement to a vehemently 
republican petition presented from the well affected 
inhabitants of London and Westminster, by Praise-God 
Barbone.'’ t This petition prayed, among other things, 

* lie reproached the parlinment in his letter of Feb. 11 with caballing 
with Lanibcit .md Vane, and receiving a fanatic petition next note] 
with iTi.iiKed^voui 

f This pctintiti ii.a-. been gioss.lv misdescribed by (’laroridon and the host 
of wnU‘r> who follow him I’lie following extract will show fhat, however 
■earnest aiictdeci'.ive m its tone and iinncijiles, it is wholly free from that 
raving or drivelling of religious lanaticisin with which it has been stig¬ 
matised ’ — 

” Wlieieas the good old cause was for civil and Christian liberty, against 
oppression and perticciUion 'J'he oppressors .ind pcrswiitors were, cliieflv, 
the king, his lords aiio clergy, and f heir adherents, who, to eHhct their de¬ 
signs, rai.sed wai ag.mist the pailiairient. Whereupon the parliament, in 
defence of civil and Christ'aii hherlv, call the oppressed and persecuted to 
their aid ; by whose assistance the oppressors and persecutors have been 
subdued, kuigsinii and pceiage uhohshed, and jiersecution cheeked, by 
which the number ot conscientious friends to the parliament have been so 
exceedingly incieased, that tlic> arc now, by Gods assistance, in a far 
more able capacity ol keeping down their enemies, than tliev were in 
those times when they subdued them. Nevertlieless, so watchful hath the 
restless enemy been to make advantage, that what, time after tune, he 
hath lost in the field, he hath endeavoured to regain even in the parlia¬ 
ment's couneil, where, because they had not the face openly to bring in 
the king, with the fonniT oppres.sions and persecution,s, they shrouded 
and veiled themselve'., one wink* under a personal treaty, antither while 
under a cloak or zeal against bltuspheriiy and heresy ; their endeavours be¬ 
ing to bring in the king upon any terms, to cherUh the persecuting party, 
and to browbeat their must couscieiitious opposers. Upon wluoh pretences 
they have, nevertheless, through tract of time, and the unsettledncss of 
guvernmeiit, prevailed so far, under the notion of a moderate party, to get 
the subtilost of their friends into many places of trust and command, both 
civil and iiiilitarv , through whose countenance and encouragetnent, albeit 
the parhanioiit, upon good grounds, voted the government by kings and 
lords useless, burtheusome, and dangerous, and declare very largely for 
liberty ofcouseieiice; yet, of late, a general boldness hath been taken to 
plead a necessity of returning to the government of king and lords, a taking 
ol the king’s son , or, which is all one, for a return of the justly secluded 
members, or a free parliament without due qualiflcatioris; whereby the 
^ood old cause of liberty and freedom (so long contended for against regal 
interests with the expense of much blood and treasure), and the assertors 
thereof, will be prostituted to satisfy the lust of the enemies of the oommon- 
wealth , wherein they have prevailed so far, that, unless all conscientious 
persons in parliament, army, navy, and coinmoiiweallh, do speedily unite 
and watchlullv look about tliem, the sword will certainly, though secretly 
grid .silently, be sfoleii out of their hands; so abo will they flmj all civil au¬ 
thority fall suddenly into the hands of their enraged enemies, and a return 
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that all persons holding office or sitting in parliament 
should abjure the Stuarts, any single ruler, and a house of 
lords, and that any person who propounded the title or 
recall of the Stuarts, or the settlement of the government 
in a single person, or the existence of a house of peers, 
should be deemed guilty of high treason. 

Monk, in his letter of rebuke to the parliament, took 
the first step in the execution of his purpose to get rid 
of it. After his accustomed appeal to God, angels, and 
men, that his whole heart was devoted to the common¬ 
wealth, he intimated his desire that the house would fix 
a time for its own dissolution, and for calling a new par¬ 
liament iu,^ compliance W’ith the loudly expressed wishes 
of the nation. He at the same time resolved tdfctrengthen 
his interest in the house, by restoring the secluded mem¬ 
bers to their seats, in express violation of his word to the 
existing pailiament. A conference took place by his 
desire at his house between the secluded members and 
some of the members of the house. Their mutual 
alienation soon broke out into violent dispute, and tlu 
latter reported to the house the intention of the former 
fo claim their seats. The parliament instantly denounced 
to ISlonk the intended intrusion of the secluded members. ^ 
It would seem as if he rejoiced and revelled in gratuitous 
perjury. He replied to the parliament that such an in¬ 
trusion w^as impossible,— that he should send a military 
guard to prevent any attempt; he kept his promise by 
giving the secluded members an escort of his officers to 
conduct them to their places; and he again called God 
to witness that he had nothing before his eyes but God’s 
glory, and the settlement of the nation as a common¬ 
wealth. After complimenting a parliament which he 
hated or despised upon its wisdom, piety, and self- 
denial, he proceeds,— 

1 am in very good hopes there will be found in you 
all such melting bowels towards these poor nations, and 


of all those violences, oppressions, and persecutions which have cost so 
much blood and treasure to extlipate.” 
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towards one another, that you will become healers and 
makers-up of all its woful breaches. And that such 
an opportunity may clearly appear to be in your hands, 
I thought it good to assure you, and that in the presence 
of God, that I have nothing before my eyes but God’s 
glory, and the settlement of these nations upon a com¬ 
monwealth foundation/' 

He next proposes his own view of the future settle¬ 
ment, protesting that he should throw himself down at 
their feet to be anything or nothing in pursuit of that 
great end. 

“ As to the way of future settlement, far be it from 
me to impose any thing ; 1 desire you may be in perfect 
freedom ; only give me leave to mind you, that the old 
foundations [the monarchy] are, by God’s providence, so 
■broken, diat, in the eye of reason, they cannot be restored, 
but upon the ruin of the people t)f these nations, that 
have engaged for their rights in defence of the parliament, 
and the great and main ends of the covenant, for unit¬ 
ing and making the Lord’s name one in the three nations. 
And also the liberty of the people’s representatives in 
parliament will certainly be lost; for if the people find, 
after so long and bloody a war against the king for 
breaking in upon their liberties, yet at last he must be 
taken in again, it will be out of question, and is most 
manifest, he may for the future govern by his will, dis¬ 
pose of parliaments and parliament men as he pleaseth, 
and yet the people will never more rise for their assist¬ 
ance. And as to tlie interests of this famous city, 
(which hath been, in all ages, the bulwark of parliaments, 
and unto whom 1 am, for their great affection, so deeply 
engaged,) certainly it must lie in a commonwealth ; that 
government only being capable to make them, through 
the Lord’s blessing, the metropolis and bank of trade 
for all Christendom, whereunto God and nature hath 
fitted them above all others. And as to a government 
in the church, the want whereof both been no small 
cause of these nations’ distractiolirs, it is most manifest, 
that, if it be monarchical in the state, the church must 
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follow, and prelacy must be brought in ; which these na¬ 
tions I know, cannot bear, and against which they have 
oft solemnly sworn : and indeed moderate, not rigid,pres- 
byterian government, with a sufficient liberty for con¬ 
sciences truly tender, appears at present to be the most 
indifferent and acceptable way to the churches settle¬ 
ment.” * 

Lastly he suggests the following measures as of im¬ 
mediate and pressing necessity for the present peace 
of the iiation ; — 

“ 1. Tlie settling the conduct of the armies of the three 
nations in that manner as they may be serviceable to the 
peace and safety of them, and not to its own and the 
nation’s ruin by faction and division.— 2. The providing 
sufficient maintenance for them, that is, for the forces 
by land, and for the navy by sea, and all the arrears of 
both, and other contingencies of the government.— 3. 
'fhe appointing a council of state, with authority to 
settle the civil government and judicatories in Scotland 
and Ireland, and to take care for the issuing of writs for 
the summoning a parliament of these three nations united, 
to meet at Westminster, the 20th of April next, with 
such qualifications as may secure the public cause we 
are all engaged in, and according to such distributions 
as were used in lOAl: which parliament, so called, 
may meet an<l act in freedom, for the more full esta¬ 
blishing of this commonwealth without a Icings single 
person, or house of lords* —> 4. A legal dissolution of 
this parliament, to make way for succession of parlia. 
inents.”t 

IVluIst Monk thus solemnly abjured monarchy and 
prelacy, the Stuarts and the peerage, he not only con¬ 
templated the restoration of all these, but advanced it 
by this very proceeding. Several of the republicans 
left the house in disgust, indignation, or despair, 
upon the intrusion of the secluded members, and the 
majority, now presbyiterian, became subservient to his 
designs. The first act of the majority was to repeal 
« Pari Hist iii. liiSO t 1*1 1581. 
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the ordinance of seclusion. They next invested Monk 
with more extensive powers, and the title of captain- 
general of the land forces of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.* They appointed Montague and Lawson to 
the command of the fleet. They created a new coun¬ 
cil of state. Lastly, they brought in a bill for their 
own dissolution. Other resolutions were voted, pending 
the course of those hills. The most iinportaiit of 
these, was a vote that the engagement to be faithful 
to the commonwealth, without king or Iord>, be dts- 
continued, and the order expunged from the journals.t 
Tiic Presbyterians at the same time restored the cove¬ 
nant in tlie full plenitude of its intolerance. The tenacity 
of bigot-religionists is not strange ; but it is truly extra¬ 
ordinary that the presbyterians should not he sensible 
•of the iuemujiatibility of the covenant with their purjjose 
of recalling Charles II.;}; 

Whilst tile counter-revolution was thus advanced by 
the arts of Monk, combined with the state of parties and 
public feeling, that person, instead of openly declaring 
himself, readjusted Ins mask still closer, with an increased 
vehemence of protestation and perjury. Yea," said he 
to Ludlow, “ we must live and die together for a 
corarnonwealth.”§ Ilaselrig and some others of the 
republican jjarty were startled at last into suspicion of 
his intentions, when they saw him re.store the secluded 
presbyterians, and resolved, says Ludlow, ^‘^to be in¬ 
formed from his own mouth, of the reason of those pro¬ 
ceedings.” I| He received them with profound civilities, 

• They votril at Uie same time to him and hib heirs the manor or 
Manipton f ouit and otlier liUKls, Jourii. Feb. Ud IW), but thu, vole was 
4 ub!.e'jiiently ri uiiiiulcd for a grant ol‘JO,000/ Journ March ll llirtO, 

t Several of t le <«ecluded members, immediately on taking their seats, pm- 
tested their un oceiice and abliorren<-e ol the execution oJ the king Tins 
was equivalent to dickiring for the restoration of monarchy and the Stinrt«. 
One member solemnly ileid.ired “he had neitliei hand nor heart in it” 
Upon w'hich Scott, who, like Haslerig, was duped by Monk, said he wished 
the following intcijption engrateii on his tomb—“Here heth one who 
had a hand and a neart in the execution ot Charles Stuart, late king of 
England.*’—Lwd/imi, li. S64. 

t They at the same time issued a proclamation for reviving and on- 
forcing, “ strictly and eflectually,” against popish recusants, priests, aiul 
Jesuits, all the laws and statutes which ha4 fallen into desuetude under 
the rule of Cromwell and the independents. ^Journ, March 5. IfifiO.) 

\ Ludlow’s Mem. ii. 834, 834. t! Id. 848, 847. 
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and repeated his protestations of zeal for a commonwealth. 
To prove him still farther, they asked him whether he 
would join them against Charles Stuart and his party. He 
addressed himself more particularly to Haselrig, in reply. 
“Sir Arthur,” said he, “ I have often declared to you 
my resolution to do so.” Then grasping the hand of 
Haslerig, he continued, — “ I do here protest to you in 
the presence of all these gentlemen, that I will oppose 
to the utmost the setting up of Charles Stuart, a single 
person, or a house of peers.” Knowing from them that 
their suspicions were chiefly grounded on his restoring 
the secluded members, he expostulated with tHem^ 
these words:—“ What is it that I have done ip bri^|^ 
these members into the house ? Are they not 
that brought the king to the block, though odiera iSttt off 
his head, and that justly.”* Haslerig and his friends 
appear to have been duped with unaccountable facility. 
They were not even yet disenchanted of their confidence 
in Monk. One circumstance only may be considered as 
some excuse for them. They took his refusal of the 
chief magistracy as a decisive proof of his zeal for the 
commonwealth. 

The dissolution bill passed through its last stage on 
the l6th of March. It was entitled “ An act for dis¬ 
solving the parliament, begun and holden at W estminster 
on the 3d of November, 1640, and for the calling and 
holding of a parliament at Westminster, on the 25th of 
April, l660.” A proviso was added, “ that the single 
sittings of this house enforced by the pressing necessities 
of the times, are not intended in the least to infringe, 
much less to take away, that ancient native right which 
the house of peers, consisting of those lords who did en¬ 
gage in the cause of the parliament, against the forces 
raised in the name of tlie late l<ing, and so continued to 
the year 1648, had and have to be a part of the parlia¬ 
ment of England.” The parliament by the passing of 
this act stood ipso facto self-dissolved. 

Thus perislied at last the famous long parliament, and 

* Ludlow's Mem. ii S^V, 
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with it perished ft*r a time, in spite of its errors, the 
proudest traits of the English character, and the might 
and glory of the English nation.* Two reflections suggest 
themselves upon a view of its recent proceedings, and its 
close. The first is, the credulity with which the presbyte- 
rians seemed to entertain the undoubting confidence that 
they could restore the monarchy upon their own terms— 
that is, upon the terms which they oflered Charles I., 
at the Me of Wight, in l648. These terms, it will be 
remembered, would impose strict limitations upon the 
crown.f In the second place, it is no less extraordinary 
th^ Monk should still veil liis purposes in as profound 
as ever. He recoiled from every overture made to 
h^by the partisans and agents of Charles 11., whilst he 
dedarm^mt one moment that “ he would spend the last 
drop of hisHblood rather than the Stuarts should come into 
England,’* and imprecated at another, “ that his right 
arm might rot off’if he had the least design for the king.” 
But this reckless perjurer and consummate dissembler 
laboured at the same time to prepare the army for his 
purpose, by the removal and appointment of officers, and 
to influence the electors for the approaching parliament. 
Perhaps both these objects of his care may afford some 
due to his reasons for continuing masked. The army 
not only by his account, but that of the royalists who 
corresponded with Charles and Clarendon, entertained 
the strongest antipathy both to the Stuarts and to 
kingship. He possibly did not think the military yet 
brought to a state in which he could safely trust them. 
Next, the uncertainty of the turn which the elections 
might take, may have made him hesitate at first to de¬ 
clare himself. 

About the beginning of April Monk first listened to 


• “ Now,” says Mrs. Hutchinson (n 251.) "was that glorious parliament 
Mine to a period not more fatal to itself than to the three nations, wbo-;e 
love of liberty, their acts, and all their glory, gave place to the foulest 
mists that ever overspread a miseiable people ” 
f The meetings held, and views entertained, hy the leading prefcbyterians, 
both lords and commoners, are stated in numberless passages of Claren¬ 
don’s and Thurloe’s State Papers, and Carte’s Collection of the OrraouU 
Letters. 
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a communication from Chailes II. lie appears to have 
unbosomed himself before, but at ^\hat period is un¬ 
certain, to a gentleman named Morrice, who took no 
share in public affairs, and to whom he was attached by 
the ties of confidence and kindred. Sir John Grenville, 
one of Charles’s gentlemen of the bedchamber, came 
over with renewed and more brilliant offers to Monk, 
and requested IVIorricc to present him to liis patron. 
Monk desired that Grenville should make to Morrice 
any communication with which he was charged. Gren¬ 
ville twice refused to communicate with any one hut 
Monk, and the latter, either satisfied of his discretion, 
or seeing no alternative, admitted him to his presence. 
The result was that Grenville left England with Monk s 
assurance that he would devote his services and life to 
the lestoration of the king ; and his advice that Charles- 
should instantly leave the Spanish territories for Hol¬ 
land, lest tile Spaniards should detain his person until the 
s])len»Ud conquests of the commonwealth — Jamaica ami 
Dunkirk—should have been given back. IVIoiik opened 
himself to Grenville verbally, without reserve, llis cau¬ 
tion was such that he would give nothing in writing. 
It now becomes necessary to glance in retrospect at the 
situation of Charles II. 

Charles II. was now in the thirty-first year of his 
age. The last twelve year.s of his life, with the excep¬ 
tion of his expedition, which ended so unhappily for 
him with the battle of Worcester, were passed abroad. 
The misfortunes of his father and his own, joined with 
the powerless obscurity of his life and court, threw a 
shade over the vices of his education and character. He 
who had lluckingham for his companion, and Hobbes 
for bis tutor, could hardly fail to have been depraved 
alike in his principles of morality and government. The 
depravation of his personal character was already known, 
but to those only who were near his person. I fear/' 
says Ormond, in a letter to Clarendon*, his immoderate 
delight in empty, effeminate, and vulgar conversation, is 
« Clar. State Papers, ilL 387. 
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Charles’s court. 

become an irresistible part of his nature.” Ilis mock 
court was the constant scene of intrigue and profligacy. 
The hostilities between England and Holland, tlu* long 
war between France and Spain, the relations of Crom¬ 
well as a principal in the one, and an ally in the t»ther, 
would have made Charles, even in exile, an important 
personage, or rather an important jiower. Itut sueJt 
was the character of the prince and his court, that both 
were despised by the French, the Spaniards, the DutcJi, 
and the protector. Insuirectioii and invasion were much 
less familiar to him and Ids ftdlow’crs as means of restor¬ 
ing him, than the assassination of C romwell. It would 
appear that, in the strife of cemrt intrigue, they were ca¬ 
pable of emjdoying the pislol or the j)uniartl even against 
each other. I’lie letter of one of Oomwell's royalist sjues, 
in Thurlde’^j State Papers*, communicates that there were 
at one moment thoughts of pistolling Hyde, because 
he knew too nuicli to he disgraced.” liiistol. Cole- 
pepper, ami Hyde, were actuated by court passions as 
envenomed and restless as if Charles wx-re already restored 
to the plenitude of his inlieritaucc ; he was even taught 
to suspect his brother James of a design to wrest from 
him his phantom crown, f His fortunes and his hopes 
were at the low'cst ebb, when a prodigious turn in his 
favour look jilace in England, 

The war between France and Spain was now brought 
to a close, and cardinal Mazarin was negotiating with don 
Louis de Haro the memorable peace of the Pyrenees, 
Charles proceeded to the congress of the i*yrenees, with 
the view' of obtaining some advantage by his presence. 
Ormond, who preceded him, in older to prepare the 
Spanish minister for his anival, was referred by don 
Louis de Haro to Mazarin. Charles, accordingly, pro¬ 
ceeded to St. Jean de Luz, where he expected to find 
the cardinal-who would not even admit him to an inter¬ 
view, lest it should give umbrage to the English com¬ 
monwealth. Lockhart, the envoy, not of Oliver, or 

• Vol L 713. 

f Lee, Lite ul' JaiMSfl, from hi8 MS. Memoirs, ann. 1656,1657. 
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of Richard, but of the restored parliament, was received 
at the congress with all the honours due to the ambassa- 
dor of a power of the highest rank. Charles was even 
refused permission to remain more than three days with 
his mother at the small town of Colorabe. He returned 
^o Brussels in a state which must have appeared to him 
to be utterly hopeless. 

T'he mission of sir John Grenville instantaneously 
changed the aspect of his affairs. Acting on the advice 
of Monk, he immediately left Brussels and the Spanish 
territories for Breda, where he waited an invitation to 
return to England. Ilis only confidants were Ormond 
and Hyde.* 

The elections meanwhile were proceeding in England. 
Influence, intrigue, and money, were never in greater 
activity to decide the returns. The general leaning was 
to presbyterians and moderates. Several cavaliers were 
elected, in the face of their disqualification, by vote of 
the late parliament, passed with the advice of Monk. 
The electors manifested a general disinclination to re¬ 
publicans. The restoration of the king was the subject 
of private conversation and secret conference. Monk 
alone appeared indisposed or doubtful. He went far 
beyond the leading presbyterians, as Northumberland, 
Manchester, Holies, and Pierrepoint, in the jealous limit¬ 
ations by which he would secure the public liberty t — 
and this at the very time when he had already pledged 
himself to Charles that he should be placed on the throne 
without limitation or condition. — On the 9th of 
August, says his confidential chaplain and agent, 

“ the general despatched away Mr. Bernard Grenville to 
his majesty with his humble letters, acknowledging his 
duty and allegiance; and returning his most humble 
thanks to his majesty for entertaining so good an opinion 
of him, and reposing so great and absolute a trust in 
him ; and his assurance that he would certainly restore 
his majesty; and that, with the hazard of his life, he 
would do it without any previous conditions ; he being 

t Clar. Hist vii. WO. State Papers, iii. 680. 705. 729i 
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such an adorer of majesty^ that he wouhl not endure 
to see it shackled with any limitations or exceptions 
whatsoever; so that he should return a free and absolute 
monarch to his ancient kingdoms.” * 

Monk, doubtless, sported thus recklessly with his 
vows to God, his faith to men, and his duty to his 
country, not from his adoration of majesty, but from 
a selfish and absorbing view of his own sordid am¬ 
bition and interest. 

Meanwhile a weak and transient alarm was given to 
Monk and the presbyterians. Lambert, a prisoner in 
the Tower, contrived to escape, and place himself at the 
head of the army and the republicans. But the former 
was disorganised as well as discontented ; the latter 
seemed to despair of safety or resistance, t Accordingly 
Lambert,*with his courage and activity, had collected only 
four troops of horse when he was overtaken, over¬ 
powered, and made prisoner wdth Okey, Axtel, and 
Creed, hy Ingoldsby. This was the last effort of the 
expiring commonwealth. Fleetwood, Uesborougb, 
Ludlow, Vane, Haslerig, Scot, Rich, and other chiefs 
of the army and the commonwealth disappeared from 
the scene. Sir John Grenville returned from Breda 
with confidential despatches and the commission of 
the king’s lieutenant-general for Monk ; and the con¬ 
vention parliament met on the 25th of April. 

The house of commons elected for its speaker sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, an excluded member and a pres- 

* Gumble’s I.ife of Monk. 

t “ In the meantime,” says Ludlow, (ii. 8(55, 8fi(5), a considerable party 
of those tli.il h.iil been eiiKaged ajiainst the king resolved to raise a sum of 
money to pay such troops as should be willing to draw together against 
Monk and his partisans . . Mr Slingsby lietbel was employed by the 

most eminent persons eonceriu*d in this design, to comniunieate their re¬ 
solutions to sir Arthur Haslerig, whom he attended at his Uxlgings to that 
purpose, and found him in a most melancholy posture, sitting in a chair, 
loaning his head upon both his hands. Mr. Bethel asked him the reason of 
his trouble, and received for answer, that having been with Monk that 
morning, and pressing him to give him some assurance of his care of the 
rommonwealth, reminding him of his oaths and protestations ol fidelity to 
the cause. Monk had treated him in an unusual manner, and demanded 
how he could expect any thing from him whom he had endeavoured to 
make less than before lie rnaiclmd to I.ondon. Sir Aribur added to the 
rest of his divcoiirse, * We are undone' we are undone!' . , Mr. .Scot 

also mfurmed me that he had lost all hopes,” Arc. Ac. 

X 2 
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byterian, wlio had openly suggested the recall of Charles 
in the late parliament.* He was proposed by Pierre- 
point, and conducted to the chair by Holies and Monk. 
The royalists, who remained prudently quiet whilst their 
work was more elfectually executed by the presbyterians, 
became bold and assuming now that they saw tlieir vic¬ 
tory achieved, and manoeuvred against the election of 
preshyterians where cavaliers could be obtained.t 

This did not opoi the eyes of the latter to what 
they and the nation were to expect from an uncon¬ 
ditional restoration. 

Tile house of lords met at the same time, in the usual 
manner, ajipoinled the carl of Manchester provisional 
speaker, confirmed the fipjiointinent of general Monk as 
cajitain-gcneral by the late house of commons, and 
voted a day of fasting and humiliation, to seek God for 
liis blessing upon tlie approaching settlement. Ten 
j>eers only assembled, but circular letters were im¬ 
mediately issued for the attendance of other lords. 
Some distinction was at first made with respect to the 
disqualification by bearing arms against the parliament 
in the civil war, but this ])rt‘sbyterian reminiscence of 
the long parliament and the civil w^ar soon vanished be¬ 
fore the reflux of loyalty. 'J^he lords now first assem¬ 
bled after eleven yeais’ sequestration, and desired a con¬ 
ference with the commons: it w'as arranged to take 
place on the 1st of May. 'J'be object of the conference 
was doubtless to settle the limitations wdiich should be 
imposed on the king. The house of commons ad¬ 
journed over to that day. 

Monk was alarmed ; he threw aside the mask 
which he had not even yet wholly removed, took 
advantage of the adjournment to deleat the intended 
limitations, and secured his equivocal if not in¬ 
famous honours, by bringing back Charles, a free 
and absolute monaich, to bis ancient kingdoms.” Sir 
John Grenville, by his direction, presented to him the 
king’s letters whilst he was sitting in the council of 

* See HaUain, ('oust Hist. li. ‘Jc<7 et scq. (note.) 

f Clar. Stale Papeis^ lu 734 
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State; a mock investigation took place ; and GrenYille^ 
having avowed that ho received the letters from the 
king's own Itand at Breda, was released from custody 
upon Monk’s undertaking for his appealance, if required, 
before the parliament. 

The commons resumed their sittings on the 1st of 
May, with the purpose of holding the momentous con¬ 
ference with the lords at eight in tlie afternoon. But 
tile speaker had no sooner taken the chair, than the 
arrival of a messenger with letters from “ the king,” 
was reported to the houAe from the council of state. 
Charles, thus designated, was already acknowledged and 
restored. Two letteis, the one addressed to the speaker, 
the other to Monk, were then read: they contained little 
more than vague generalities, and an expression of the 
king’s desire to leave the settlement of the nation to his 
two houses of parliament. The letter to the speaker 
contained a document historically of great importance 
and interest—“ 7'he declaration of Breda,” sent over 
by Charles on the suggestion of Monk. As this docu¬ 
ment was the only safeguard taken by this base par¬ 
liament from the king against the triumjihaiit furies of 
tyranny and vengeance, it may be advisable to cite the 
chief pledges which it contained. These were, indem¬ 
nity and oblivion for the past, liberty of conscience for 
the future. Tiiey are set forth as follows : — 

And to the end that fear of punishment may not 
engage any, conscious to themselves of what is past, to 
a iierseverance in guilt for the future, by opposing the 
quiet and happiness to their country, in the restoration 
berth of king, and peers, and people, to their just, an¬ 
cient, and fundamental rights ; we do by these presents 
declare, that we do grant a free and general pardon^ 
which we are readg, upon demand^ to pass under our 
great seal of England^ to all our subjects of what degree 
or quality soever, who, witMn forty days after the pub¬ 
lishing hereof, shall lay hold upon this our grace and 
favour, and shall by ajiy public act declare their doing 
so, and that they return to the loyalty and obedience of 

X 3 
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good subjects, excepting only such persons as shall here¬ 
after be excepted by parliament. Those only excepted^ 
let all our subjects, how faulty soever, rely upon the 
word of a king, solemnly given by this present decla¬ 
ration, That 710 crime whatsoever committed agaiust us, 
or our royal family, before the publication of this, shall 
ever rise iu judgment or be brought in question against 
any of them, either in fheir lives, liberties, or estates, 
or (as far forth as lies in our power) so much as to the 
prejudice of their reputations, by any reproach or terras 
of distinction fro7n the resf'of our best subjects; we 
desiring and ordaining, that, henceforward, all notes of 
discord, separation, and difference of parties, be, utterly 
abolished among all our subjects; whom we invite and con¬ 
jure to a perfect union among themselves, undn' our pro- 
tection,for the resettlement of our just rights and theirs, 
in a FREE parliament; by which, 7ipon the word of a king, 
we will be ADVISED. And because the passion and un¬ 
charitableness of the times have produced several opi¬ 
nions in RELIGION, by which men are engaged in parties 
and animosities against each other, which, when they 
sliall hereafter unite in a freedom of conversation, will 
be composed or better understood, we do declare a 
lilm'ty to tender consciences; and that 7w man shall be 
disquieted, or called in question, for differences of opi¬ 
nion in matters of orligion, which do not disturb the 
peace of the kingdom; and that we shall he ready to 
consent to such an act of parliament, as, upon mature 
deliberation, shall be offered unto us, for the full grajit- 
ing that indulgencef 

11 will be right to bear in mind the above assurances, 
whilst going over the delirious inhumanity with which 
victims were sacrificed to the manes of his father in 
the first year of his restoration, or, as it is termed, the 
twelfth year of his reign, and the rigour with which 
religious conformity was soon after enforced upon dis¬ 
sident consciences. 

Similar communications were made to the house of 
lords. Both houses, in an ecstasy of joy, came to a 
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resolution, that, according to the ancient and funda¬ 
mental laws of this kingdom, the government is and 
ought to be by king, lords, and commons,” and pre¬ 
pared answers to the letters of the king. One voice 
alone was raised in the house of commons against the 
acknowledgment of Charles II. without some security 
for the nation in its laws and liberties — it was that 
of sir Matthew Hale. Monk interposed with the de¬ 
claration, that from the actual temper of the army and 
the republicans he could not answer for the public peace 
if any delay were interposed. “ What/’ said this con¬ 
summate dissembler, have you to fear from a prince 
who has neither wealth to corrupt nor an army to enslave 
you?” Accordingly Charles II. was proclaimed, and 
commissioners appointed to wait upon him at Breda. 

The lasf vestige of the commonwealth was now swept 
away; hut the conquests which it achieved over tyranny, 
spiritual and temporal, — the great principles which 
it launched and vindicated-in the senate and in the 
field, — the virtues and the genius which it called forth, 
must live in the memory of Englivshrnen until they shall 
have lost their character, their liberty, and their lan¬ 
guage of freemen. It would be irrelevant and most 
idle to touch, even in the abstract, the antagonist prin¬ 
ciples of government, by a republic and by a monarchy, 
which produced and animated the strife of that day; 
but the assertion that the experience of the memorable 
period in question proves the impossibility of repub¬ 
lican freedom in England can be denied as utterly un¬ 
founded. Some evidence of its falsehood may be col¬ 
lected from the preceding pages. It would be strange, 
indeed, if a nation of spirits the most unfettered, free, 
and daring, were unqualified or disqualified for that form 
of self-government under which so many communities 
have fiourished in all the uses and arts of life; from the 
republican states of Greece, Carthage, and Rome, to 
those of Italy in the middle ages, the Dutch provinces, 
and the United States. The admission may at the same 
time be made, that monarchy seems hitherto the form 

X 4 
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most congenial to the English people ; and that it is 
likely to continue so—until social interests and the social 
mind shall appear ynder a new phase. Whether such a 
phase will present itself, and how much sooner or how 
much later, are questions which, however tempting and 
curious, would here be out of place. 

Even the causes of the failure and fall of the com¬ 
monwealth cannot be examined consistently with the 
compass and design of these pages: the more prominent 
only may he touched in passing. 

Religious passion and enthusiasm were too much 
blended with the great revolution of that day. Religion 
is a strong and stirring motive to generous suffering 
anil great action ; hul whilst its sympathies consoli¬ 
date a sect, a party, or a faction, its antij^iathjes dis¬ 
sociate the community, and, consequently, the frame 
and fabric of political government. The only ground 
into which a political system can strike its roots is to 
he sought in the universal reason and universal senti¬ 
ments of mankind. Curtius was a fanatic when he 
leaped (if he did leap) into the gulf,- but his was the 
fanaticism of a citizen — a patriot; not that of an ana¬ 
baptist, a millenarian, or a covenanter. The chief leaders 
of the revolution of 1 f)4<8 w^ere fully on a level with tlie 
principles of republican freedom, but they were too much 
in advance of the national intellect. When religious and 
republican enthusiasm is called the spirit of the age, it 
should he understood only of fractions or sections of the 
community, and individual minds. The public mind 
was untaught, or rather mistaughl, for a free common¬ 
wealth without kingship or a peerage. It has been 
already charged as a reproach upon the founders of the 
commonwealth, that they adopted no enlarged system of 
popular education, and municipal institutions and go¬ 
vernment, which should counteract or correct this state 
of the public mind. There is another cause of the in¬ 
stability of the fabric raised by their hands, which does 
honour to their character. They did not render their 
ativersaries powerless, by reducing them to poverty and 
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contempt; they did not confiscate property by wholesale, 
in order to create a host of national proprietors mar¬ 
shalled by the most powerful of all motives, — their 
possession of property — to serve as the pretorian bands 
of the new system. Still less did they weaken their 
enemies by exile and the scaffold. This observation 
applies only to Britain. In Ireland the opposite course 
was pursued: there the adverse mass was reduced to 
unresisting weakness by fire, sword, expatriation, and 
forfeiture; and the consequence was that there the men, 
tliough not the principles of the commonwealth, survived 
the restoration. Such is the melancholy, disheartening 
policy of revolutions. These causes of the failure of 
the commonwealth were all transient, and accidents of 
the agL\ The experiment of republican government in 
England is,* therefore, yet untried. 
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RECALL OF CHARLES II. — HIS ENTRY INTO LONDON.—HE IS 

ADDRESSED BV THE SPEAKERS OF ROTH HOUSES. -ACT OF 

INDEMNITY AND OTHER PROCFEDINGS. SETTLEMENT OF 

RELIGION. THE KINg’s DECLARATION. DISBANDING OF 

THE ARAIT. -TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE REGICIDES.— 

DISSOLUTION OF THE CONVENTION TARLIAAIENT. — AFFAIRS 
or IRELAND. - affairs OF SCOTLAND. -TRIAL AND EXE¬ 
CUTION OF ARGVLE. -ROYAL MARRIAGES-AND ofeATIlS.- 

INSURRECTION OF FIFTH MONARCHY MEN.-RELIGIOUS I'ER- 

SECUTION. -THE ELECTIONS. 


The convention parliament having voted that Charles 11. 
should be proclaimed, sent a deputation of twelve 
members to wait on him at Breda, and invite him to 
ascend the throne of his ancestors, witliout any limit¬ 
ation of his power, or security for Jiis good government. 
This proceeding has found an apologist in a distin¬ 
guished living writer. Between a king of England 
and his subjects," says Mr. Hallam, “ no treaty, as 
such, could be binding : there was no possibility of en¬ 
tering into stipulations with Charles, though in exile, 
to which a court of justice would pay the slightest 
attention, except by means of acts of parliament." • 
Where was the difficulty of sending over propositions 
for his acceptance, as proposed by Hale, and converting 
them into bills ? Supposing this not done, w^as there 
not remaining that last appeal between a free people and 
their sovereign, — the appeal to Heaven, their virtue, 
and their right ? He suggests that the perfidy of the 
king, and the brain fever of loyalty which appeared to 
* Const HiSt il 400. et $eq. 
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seize the nation, would have rendered such labours nu¬ 
gatory. Kut the convention parliament should still have 
done its duty, and let the blame fall upon the proper 
quarter. Where the motives were base, the ])roceeding 
could not be praiseworthy. In the convention, accord¬ 
ing to Ludlow, men dared not show virtue, foresight, or 
moderation, lest it should be called disaffection to tlie 
king. Monk acted as a spy upon the members; and 
those who would impose limitations dared not express it, 
from their terror of Monk's denunciation, and Charles’s 
vengeance.* The constitutional historian of England 
palliates the conduct of Monk. The character of that 
person is expressed by another and an eminent hand, 
that of Mr.Fox, in more frank and striking traits. 'I'hc 
army, according to that statesman, had fallen into the 
hands of *oife than whom a baser could not be found in 
its lowest ranks; whose only virtue was })ersonal cou¬ 
rage ; whose whole stock of wisdom was reserve and 
dissimulation ; who made no scruple to lay the nation 
prostrate at the feet of a monarch, without a single 
provision in favour of the cause to which he owed his 
rank, reputation, and station.t 

Charles meanwhile was already enjoying at IJreda 
his change of fortune. At first it appeared incredible to 
foreign courts. The courts of Sjiain and Brussels, in 
particular, were incredulous, even after the return of sir 
John Grenville with the engagements of Monk. Charles 
would not otherwise have been permitted to pass from 
Brussels to Breda. The marquis of (iaracena, Spanish 
governor of Flanders, convinced at last of the counter¬ 
revolution in England, tried to inveigle him back into 
Flanders, He saw and avoided the snare. $ 

• Ludlow’s Mem. iil. 10,11. 

t Frag, of Hwt,, Introd. xx. xxi. Mr. Hallam refers to entries on the 
Journals, of measures of security to prove it ” far from being true that the 
convention gave itself up to a blind confidence in the king," or “ that 
the restoration was carried forward with so thoughtless a ])recipitancy as 
has been asserted." But such of those measures as were not absolutely 
trivial wore merely begun { and the traces of them on the Journals 
only prove that they were abandoned through fear of Monk, or some othet 
motive not less unworthy. 

Life of James, &c. i. 38L 
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The delusion of foreign and despotic courts respecting 
the stability of the commonwealth was natural: they 
judged the form of government by the vigour of the ad¬ 
ministration, and could not estimate the effects of public 
opinion and popular passion in England. The mistake, 
£0 described, of Lockhart, ambassador from the common¬ 
wealth in France, has been thought more extraordinary: 
he rejected overtures made to him by Charles after the 
return of sir John Grenville, alleging as his reason his 
duty to the government of which he was appointed the 
representative. His real motive is stated to have been 
doubt of a counter-revolution. But Lockhart may be 
supposed to have only played a safe game: he had pro¬ 
voked no vengeance, and had no public crime — or public 
virtue — to atone for by treachery ; and he possibly 
knew that his abilities (as it proved) would"soon obtain 
him a public appointment under the restoration. 

The recall of (Jharles, however, was no sooner past 
doubt, than embassies of congratulation and offers of 
service crowded round him and bis little court at Breda. 
France, Spain, and the states of Holland, vied with each 
other in their professions of joy at bis restoration. He 
was also surrounded or assailed by a miscellaneous crowd 
of individuals from England — presbyterian ministers, 
to prefer their services to his father and himself; church 
of England divines, to plead their sufferings ; Roman 
catholics, to solicit a toleration; political partisans, who 
were in a situation to require pardon, or to expect pre¬ 
ferment. Most of those parties sought to prove their 
merit and obtain their ends, by secret offers of money 
to the king. The venal spirit of the restoration, and 
the personal corruption of Charles and his court, began 
thus early. 

Eighteen commissioners, of whom six were peers, the 
remainder commoners left London for Breda on the 
J 8tli of May. Admiral Montague, who commanded the 

• TliP commisBioners were. Lords Oxford, Warwick, Middlesex, Here, 
ford, Berkley, Brook, Herbert, Mandeville. Bruce, Oastleton, Falkland, 
and Fairtax; Deuzil Holies, sir Horatio Townsheud, sir John Holland, 
au* Anthony Ashley Cooper, sir Oeurge Booth, and lur Henry Chomley. 
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fleet, was ordered to proceed to Holland, and place his 
squadron at the king’s disposal for his return. Holies 
addressed Charles as the organ of the commissioners, the 
two houses, and the three kingdoms. This T)resb)’terian, 
who had taken so pioinincnt a part in the long par¬ 
liament and die civil war, now rclajised into the gross 
incense and servile exaggerations of the style and strain 
in which courtiers and parliaments were accustomed to 
address king James. Dread sovereign,'* said he, 
your faitliful subjects the commons of Englaml have 
sent us hither, tw^elve of their numlx^r, and we are here 
prostrate at your royal feet, wdiere themselves are all of 
them here present with us in the sincere affection and 
desires of their hearts,” Me then proceerls to say, that 
the hearts of all were filled with veneration for liim, 
Confidentfe 'in him, longings for him; that all de¬ 
grees, ages, and sexes, high and low, rich and poor, 
men, women, and children, joined in sending up to 
Heaven one prayer, (Jod bless king diaries!” “ Long 
live king Charles 1 ” so that the English air was not 
susceptible of any other sound, and echoed nothing else ; 
that bells, bonfires, peals of ordnance, volleys of shot, 
shouts and acclamations of the peojile, bore no other 
moral; that his majesty could not imagine, and no one 
could conceive, without witnessing, with what joy, what 
cheerfulness, what lettings out of the soul, what ex¬ 
pressions of transported minds, a stupendous concourse 
of people attended the proclamation of his majesty to be 
their most potent, mighty, and undoubted king.* Such 
were the rhetorical and servile puerilities with which 
Charles w'^as addressed, upon an occasion demanding, 
beyond all others, calm dignity and sober sense. 

Charles, on the 23d of May, embarked at Schevelin, 
on board Montague's ship, with his brothers the dukes 
of York and Gloucester, arrived at Dover on the 25th, 
and made his entry into London on the 29th, his birth¬ 
day. Monk received him as he landed on the beach at 
Dover, was embtaced by him, and acted as his escort 

» Part Hist. IV. 3i>, 37. 
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nearest to his person until he reached Whiteliall. The 
multitudes which gathered round him seemed drunk 
with joy.* He asked where were hia enemies; and said 
it must have been his own fault that he had not sooner 
returned. It would be unreasonable to expect truth in 
a complimentary antithesis, and there was doubtless an 
extraordinary and universal show of popular exultation. 
But Charles had still enemies in the land ; and tliis is 
one of the cases in which the non-existent and non- 
apparent should not be confounded. 

The king, however, had not proceeded farther than 
Canterbury, when lie complained that liis new royalty, 
with its pomps and joys, brought with it also its disgusts. 
Cavaliers began to importune him for rewards, and urged 
the sacrifices made, or services performed, by their fathers 
or themselves, with, according to Clarendon, such in¬ 
decency and incongruity,” that he was nauseated with 
their suits,” and could scarcely endure their presence ever 
after.f His second cause of disgust proceeded from his 
restorer, general Monk. That person came to his 

• Two eminent jK'rsnns of adverse opimonn and feelings liasT recorded 
their imprehsions us eye-witnesses —the royalist Evelyn and the rciiuhlicaii 
Ludlow, The roiurast is interesting 

“ 2!) CMiiy) IfitiO 'J'h'iB dav his majv Tharlesthe Second came to London, 
after a sad and long exile and calamitous suHenng, both ot the king and 
church, being 17 yearns This was also his birth-day, and with a triumph 
ol above horse and loofo, brandishing their swords, and shouting 

With inexpressible lov ; the wayes strew’d with (lowers, the belN ringing, 
the slreetes hung witli tapissrv, fountaines running with wine ; the maior, 
aldermen, and all the eom)ianies in their liveries, ehaincs of gold, and 
banners; lords and nobles clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; the win- 
dowes and balconies all set with ladies; trumpets, music, myriads of people 
flocking, even so tar as (Vom Rochester, so as they were seven hoiires in 
passing the eitty, even from 2 in ye atternoone till y at night.” — Diary of 
John Eueli/n, i Jl)9, 310 

“ Most of those (says Lndlow) who had attended this entry, flnding the 
streets tbrough which they had passed to be full of people, returned to the 
city by w'ay ot Holborn, by which means I had a view of them from the 
house where I then was Anri, 1 eontess, it was a strange sight to me, to 
see the horse that had formerly belonged to our army, now put upon ati 
employment so different from that which they had at first undertaken; 
especially when I eonsuier’d that for the most part they had not been raised 
out of the meanest of the people, and without distinction, as other armies 
had been; hut that they consisted of such as had engaged themselves from 
a spirit of liberty ui the defence of their rights and religion ; but having 
been corrupted under the tyranny ot Cromwell, and kept up as a standing 
force against the people, they had forgotten tlieir first engagements, and 
were become as mercenary as other troops are accustomed to be.’*— Mem. 
ii. 20. 21. 

t Clarendon’s Life. 
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chamber^ and, without apology or preamble, placed in 
his hands a list of about seventy persons whom he re¬ 
commended as most proper to be appointed privy coun¬ 
sellors. Charles, without looking at the paper, put it 
into his pocket, and took the first occasion of placing it 
in the hands of Hyde,his principal adviser and chancellor. 
The names in the list were chiefly those of preshyterians 
who had opposed the late king both in the parliament 
and the field up to the ascendency of the independents ; 

and the king," says Clarendon, in more than or¬ 
dinary confusion, knew not what to think of the person 
in whose absolute power he now was." Monk, however, 
upon being referred to, set his mind at ease. He said 
the truth was, that he had been obliged to have much 

communication with men of all humours and inclin- 

« 

alions ; tliaf he had promised to do thorn good oifices 
with the king, and that he did so in fulfilment of his 
promise : he had put their names in the list without 
imagining for a moment that they would be accepted 
by the king. Were this trait of Monk’s duplicity and 
the king’s prejudice known to the presbyterian leaders 
at the time, they would doubtless have been less for. 
ward in tbeir confidence and zeal. 

It is perhaps worth remarking, that on the 29th of 
May, the very day on which the king had made his entry 
into London, a bill for confirming the privileges of par¬ 
liament, Magna Charta, the petition of rights, and other 
important statutes, was brought into the house of com¬ 
mons, read a first and second time, and committed. The 
journals contain no further notice of this bill. The next 
entry is the adjournment of the commons to attend the 
king for the first time, by his orders, in the banqueting- 
room at Whitehall. It would be curious and interesting 
to learn under what influences this remarkable bill was 
thus abruptly introduced and abandoned; but, in the 
absence of any data hitherto before the world, it would 
be a matter of but vague conjecture. 

The king was successively addressed by the respective 
speakers of the two houses—the earl of Manchester and 
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sir Harbottle Grirastone — in terms of boundless loyalty 
to his person and admiration of his virtues. 

Dread sovereign !’* says the earl of Manchester, ^^1 
offer no flattering titles, but speak the words of truth : 
you are the desire of three kingdoms, the strength and 
stay of the tribes of the people, for the moderating of 
extremities, the leconciling of diflerences, the satisfying 
of all interests, and ior the restoring of the collapsed 
honour of these nations. Their eyes are toward your 
majesty ; their tongues, with loud acclamations of joy, 
speak the thoughts and loyal intentions of their hearts; 
their hands arc lifted up to heaven with prayers and 
praises; and what oral triumph can equal this your 
pomp and glory ? 

Long may your majesty live and reign, a support 
to your friends, a terror to your enemies, an honour to 
your nation, and an example to kings, of piety, justice, 
prudence, and power ; that this prophetic expression 
may be verified in your majesty, ‘ King Charles the 
Second shall be greater than ever was the greatest of 
that name.’ ” 

“ Most royal sovereign,” says sir Harbottle Grimstone, 

I have yet a few w'ords more ; and to doubt your 
patience, who is the mirror of patience, vs'ere to commit 
a crime unpardonable, and fit to be except! d out of the 
act of oblivion which your majesty hath so graciously 
tendered unto your people : therefore, with an humble 
confidence, 1 shall presume to acquaint your majesty 
that I have it further in command to piesent to you, 
at tliis time, a petition of right, and humbly on rny 
bended knees do beg your assent thereunto. Sir, it 
hath already passed two great houses — heaven and earth 
— and I have vox popali and vox Dei to warrant this 
bold demand. It is, that your majesty would be pleased 
to remove your throne of state, and set it up in the hearts 
of your people; and as you are deservedly the king of 
hearts, there to receive from your people a crown of 
hearts.” 

Charles replied to them in dieir turns, very briefly. 
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and substantially in the same terms. To the lords he 
said : — "I am so disordered by iny journey, and the 
noise still sounding in iny ears (which I confess was 
pleasing), that I am unfit at prcbent to make such a 
reply as I desire.”—To the commons; — I shall not 
trouble you with many words, for really I am so weary 
that I am scarce able to speak :"—and to both he gave 
an assurance, that, next to the honour of God, he should 
study the welfare of his people. In these and the other 
speeches and expressions recorded as having been uttered 
by him at the time, there is much of that graceful and 
engaging familiarity of tone, which varnished bis cha¬ 
racter and was so useful to him. 

The king’s first measure was to appoint his privy 
council and the great officers of state. In both Instances 
be secm-s^tc.biTve been guided as much by policy as by 
his personal wishes. Cavaliers and pres^terians were 
selected in nearly equal numbers. The privy council 
was composed of the duke of York, marquis of Ormond, 
earl of Lindsey, earl of Southampton, lord Say and 
Sele, lord Seymour, sir F’rederick Cornwallis, sir George 
Carteret, colonel Charles Howard, general Monk, earl 
of Manchester, earl of St. Albans, lord Culpeper, Mr. 
Arthur Annesley, sir William Morrice, the lord chan¬ 
cellor, marquis of Dorchester, earl of Berkshire, earl 
of Norwich, lord Wentvrorth, Mr. DenziJ Holies, sir 
^ Edward Nicholas, sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, the duke 
’ of Gloucester, marquis of Hertford, earl of Northum¬ 
berland, earl of Leicester, lord Roberts, lord Berkley, 
general Montagu (admiral of the fleet). 

The great officers of state were, the duke of York, 
invested with the office of lord high admiral of Eng¬ 
land, and lord warden of the Cinque Ports; the lord 
general Monk, continued captain-general of all the forces 
of the three kingdoms, and made master of the horse ; sir 
Edward Hyde (Clarendon), lord high chancellor; the 
earl of Southampton, lord high treasurer ; sir Edward 
Nicholas and sir William Morrice, chief secretaries of 
state ; the marquis of Ormond, lord steward; the earl 

VOT« VI, Y 
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(if Manchester, lord chamberlain. The king's bosom 
counsellors, if that term may be applied in the case of 
one who did not believe in virtue, and therefore could 
not frankly confide, were Hyde and Ormond, who at¬ 
tended him in his exile ; Southampton, who remained in 
England to promote his cause; and the earl of Bristol, 
better known as the eccentric lord Digby, who was not 
even a privy councillor, but influence<l the king as a fa- 
A ourite, and was the enemy of Hyde. This extraordinary 
person, among his eccentricities, had become a catholic 
abj oad, and thus became disqualified for office in Eng- 
lajid. His Catholicism, however, was of a peculiar 
fashion, wdiich rendered him doj^bly odious as a schis¬ 
matic at Home, and as a papist in England. The in- 
fiuence of Annesley, Cooper, Holies, Manchester, and 
oven Monk, was considerable in the king’s counsels ; 
but subordinate to those above named, and doubtless 
owing to their authority with the presbyteriaiis, who 
were still to be managed. Charles further appointed 
Baxter and ('alamy his chaplains ; and, to gratify the 
pros})yteriaus still more, issued a proclamation against 
vice, debauchery, and profaneness. 

'J’hc first act of the two houses, after the restoration, 
was to declare, by bill, the long parliament fully dis¬ 
solved and determined ; and the lords ainl commons then 
sitting, the two houses of parliament; in other words, 
to constitute that a parliament, which was hitherto a 
convention — with the proviso, that the session should 
not determine with the king’s assent to the bill. From 
this proviso it would appear that the parliament had some 
hospicion of the king's intending to get rid of it by a 
]trcmature dissolution. 

The next grand measure was the memorable and mis¬ 
called act of oblivion and indemnity. It was, in truth, 
an act for expiating, by blood, the execution of the late 
king. Charles, it has been observed, promised mercy 
and oblivion with the pomp of phrases and a per¬ 
fidious reservation of the discretion of parliament. The 
lords, with their royalist majority, would be expected, not 
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without reasoBjto take up this subject iu a viiulictive and 
sanguinary temper. A step taken by the commons soon 
showed that moderation \vas scarcely to be expected, 
even from them. They resolved to proceed in a body, 
with the si)eaker at their hea<l, to Whitehall, and 
claim, for the nation and themselves, his majesty's most 
gracious pardon for their share in the horritl guilt of 
tile late unnatural rebellion. Many of' tlic parties to 
this vote were Presbyterians, who had drawn the swoid 
in the field against the late king. There was as much 
of gross folly as of pusillanimity and meanness in thus 
abjuiing whatever they could boast of reputation and 
virtue. Their chief. Holies, appears to liave taken the 
lead in it. They, however, affected to draw a broad 
line between those wlio bore arms against Charles I., 
and thosQ vvho were parties to his execution. Lerilhall, 
son of the speaker of the long parliament, and a mem¬ 
ber of the house, took occasion to say, that “^he who 
first drew his sword against the late king, committed 
as great an offence as he that cut off his head.” Ilis 
object, doubtless, and the bearing of bis assertion, 
was to protect the regicides : but the presbyterians were 
resolved to earn their own pardon by sacrificing the 
republicans ; and Lenthall was severely reprimanded 
for using language so injurious to proceedings of both 
houses up to 1()4S.* 

The presbyterians, between shame and prudence, 
approached the bill of “indemnity and oblivion,” 
with a disposition to restrict the vengeance of the 
cavaliers and the king to what may be termed a moderate 
sacrifice of blood. They excepted from the proposed 
indemnity, seven of the late king's judges, — Harrison, 
Say, Jones, Scott, Holland, Lisle, and Barkstead ; 
Cook, solicitor ; Broughton, clerk ; and Hendy, sergeant 
at arms to the high court of justice. Charles, at tlie 
same time, issued a proclamation, commanding all those 
who participated in “ the murder ” of his father to 
render themselves up within fourteen days, on pain of 

♦ Pari, Hist jv. 4>2. 
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exception from pardon for their estates and lives. Nine¬ 
teen of the persons in this predicament rendered them¬ 
selves accordingly ; whilst nineteen others, suspecting 
latent perfidy, concealed themselves or fled. Among 
the latter was Ludlow. A friend who was in favour at 
court, and is supposed to be Morris, the confidant of 
JMonk, warned him of hie danger, and told him that 
if he remained he was “ a lost man.” * 

The exception of ten persons, thus expressly named, 
had the chief share in deciding the other persons compro¬ 
mised to surrender themselves under the king's proclam¬ 
ation. 'I’hey soon had proof of their error, but not yet to 
its full and fatal extent. The house of commons, influ¬ 
enced or instigated by the court, came to a resolution 
that, besides the exceptions already made “ for estate 
and life," twenty persons should he excepted fr.om par¬ 
don with respect to all pains and penalties short of 
tleath.t Finally, tliey excepted such as had not com¬ 
plied with the king’s proclamation. The bill, thus 
passed by the commons, was sent up to the house of 
lords. 

It was not difficult to anticipate the temi)er in which 
the suggestion of pardon and oblivion would be received 
in that house. The cavaliers were now the majority ; 
and they began with a vote consistent enough with 
the wild justice of savage life, but shocking 10 every 
notion of civilised jurisprudence. For every lord 
who had been executed during the civil war and the 
commonwealth, they allowed his next of kin to choose 
for sacrifice one of the king’s judges. Four lords had 
been executed—Hamilton, Capel, Holland, and Derby. 
The representatives of the three last, named Croxton, 
Tichbourne, and Waring ; but lord Denbigh, brother- 
in-law of Hamilton, humanely fixed upon the name of 

• Mctn. Ill, 50, 51. 

+ Kennct'8 llt'B. p. 127. The refcOluHou is wor<!ed as follows : — “ Re¬ 
solved, Thai wo more than twenty, Lcsidcs such as are already excepted, 
or who sa/e as judges upon the late hinB, shall he excepted out or the 
general art of pardon and obhviDii, to suff'er such penalties and forfeitures, 
not extending to life, as shad be U'.oughl fit to be inflicted on them, by an 
act to pass foi that purpose." 
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one of the king's judges who was dead, and refused to 
name another when his supposed mistake was brought 
under his notice.* 

The exceptions of the commons were far short of 
the views or passions of the lords: they disdained the 
mitigating scale, which made a greater and lesser class 
of criminals : they voted that all the king's judges, 
and six persons more — namely, Tlacker, Haslerig, Ax- 
tell, Lambert, Vane, and Peters — should be excepted, 
as capital traitors, from the act of indemnity ; and they 
repudiated any distinction l)etween Qiose who did, and 
tliose who did not, come in under the proclamation. 
Charles, impatient for a supply, came down to the house 
of peers, and urged them not only to expedite the 
passing of the bill, but to limit their exceptions to the 
dmmedrate,murderers ” of his father. This breach 
of privilege, in thus taking cognisance of a pending bill, 
passed without notice.t The lords, rejoined that none 
of the king’s judges should he spared. They at the 
same time desired a conference with the commons. 

It would appear that the commons acquiesced in the 
extension of the list of capital exceptions made by the 
lords, and other changes of a sanguinary nature in the 
bill; but they contended for the distinction in favour 
of those who had complied with the proclamation. 
Lord Southampton, a man whose decorous character 


* Ludlow, hi 34. 

t “ Divers messages were sent from IVhttehalt by Hyde and others to 
the lords, for the di>>i>at(Th of the bill; but meeting with little success, by 
reason ol many obstructions that were continually laid in the way, the 
king came in person to the house, and pressed them to expedition, tliank- 
ing the lords for excepting those who had been the judges ot the king his 
father; who, he said, were gutlty of such a crime, that they routd not par¬ 
don themselves, much less expect tl from others By wlrch he not only 
manifested bis own revengeful temner, and the little regard he hud to the 
promise hh had made in his proclamation from Breda, to refer himself 
wholly to the parliament for pardoning what hud been done during the 
late troubles ; but his imprudence in this so early violation of the privileges 
of the parbamemt, by taking notice of what was dcjiending in the two 
houses, before it came to be judicially presented to him; and by that means 
fomenting a division between them conceniing an aifhir in which he him¬ 
self was principally interested. He told them, other mqus might be found 
to meet with t/lme who were qf turbulent and factious smrtts, insinuating, 
if 1 mistake not, that his intentions were not to be guided by the directum 
of the laws, but that he had some secret reserves to render the act of iii> 
demnity insigmlicaDt.”— Xwiftoie, Mem, iii. 38, 3D. 

y 3 
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among the courtiers of that age passed for virtue, pro¬ 
posed that, as they had been allowed six days to come 
in, the same time should be allowed them for their 
escape. This was over-ruled by Finch ; who had him¬ 
self fled from justice and the scaffold, by the con¬ 
nivance, it was KUp])osed, of the leaders of the long 
parliament. The commons had the meanness to yield 
up the king's honour and iheir own to the vengeance of 
the lords, and tlie bill passed as it was altered by the 
latter. 

Vane and Lambert were placed in the list of capi¬ 
tal exce]>tiona ; but with a joint petition of both hoiiMOS 
to the king, that, if found guilty, their lives should be 
s])aied. Lenthall, placed by the commons in the second 
class, was excepted by the lords for estate and life. 
His crime was, presiding as speaker when the mdinance 
for the king's trial was passed. His intrigues with the 
royalists, his timid share in the restoration, his ofler of 
.'1000/. to Charles before he left Breda, as a bribe for his 
pardon and the rolls, were not a sufficient atonement. 
Haslerig escaped on a division of 141 to 11(). Monk, 
who had duped him so egrcgiously, is said to liave saved 
his life. Whitelock, a sort of latitudinarian sectary 
both ill politics and religion, escaped with difficulty the 
resentment of the preshyterians and the inveterate bigotry 
of Prynne. That person proposed also to except Rjchard 
Cromwell ; but, to the honour of the liouse, found no¬ 
body to second him.* He would fasten his fangs and 
his fury upon the fallen republicans on every side. “ I 
am," said he, for excepting all; and if you are not so, 
you become guilty of the king's blood." i* Such was the 
spirit of the more violent preshyterians in the convention. 
That of the cavaliers may be judged by sir Hcneage 
Fincli, the solicitor-general. Is it better," said he, 
“ to venture the shipwreck of the vessel, thSn throw a 
few overboard ? If you spare their lives, j/oii cannot 
take an acre qf their lands. It is for the safety of the 
land to throw Sheba’s head over the wall.” J 

• I’arl. Hist IV. 74. f Ibid, 100. 


t Ibid. 
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An immortal name was at the same time brought 
into question,—-that of John Milton. He was culled 
to account for his ‘^Defence of the English People” 
and his Iconoclastes,” committed to the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms, and kept prisoner to the following 
17 th of December, Ilis friend Andrew Marvell com¬ 
plained that the serjeant had extorted from him a large 
sum under the name of fees. Two other members 
— colonel Shapeot and colonel King -|j|aIso demandecl 
justice for him. Sir Heneage Finch replied, that he 
had been Latin secretary to Cromwell, and deserved to 
be hanged. His case was referred to one of the stand¬ 
ing committees of the house. 

Charles was advised, before he left Holland, to trust 
the parliament with his vengeance : he acted upon this 
counsel iiijiis declaration from Breda, and had no reason 
to repent it. There were excepted from pardon by the bill 
of indemnity, as it finally jiassed, nineteen v\’ho ^ved 
themselves by flight, seven who were admitted to mercy 
through corrupt influence, and tw^enty-nine who were 
brought to trial as traitors.* 

It was not from vindictive temper or loyal zeal that the 
majority of the house of commons voted this sanguinary 
proscription : they hut basely lent themselves to the pas¬ 
sions of the court; some tlirough fear of being suspected of 
disaffection, others for the advancement of their ambition 
and interest. The most prominent among the latter are 
sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and general Monk. C’ooper, 
like Monk, professed the utmost zeal for the common¬ 
wealth, at the very moment when he was plotting the 
restoration. When,” says the widow of colonel 
Hutchinson, it became too apparent which way Monk 
inclined, the colonel, upon the confidence of his friend¬ 
ship, entreated him to tell him what were Monk’s in¬ 
tentions, that he and others might consider their safety, 
who were likely to be given up as a public sacrifice. 

w 

* This blood olTcring, liberal as it was, did not satisfy the royalists ; — 
Ibev called it “a bill of indemnity fur the king’s enemies, and uf oblivion 
for his friends.” 

Y 4 
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Cooper denied to the death any intention besides a com¬ 
monwealth: ' But/ said he, with the greatest semblance 
of reality that can be put on, * if the violence of the 
people should bring the king upon us, let me be damned, 
body and soul, if I see a hair of any man’s head touched, 
or a penny of any man’s estate, upon this quarrel/ He 
was yet,“ she continues, so vile a wretch as to sit and 
sentence some of those that died; and, although this 
man joined wi||j^ those who laboured his particular de¬ 
liverance, yet the colonel, to his dying day, abhorred the 
mention of his name, and held him for a more execrable 
traitor than Monk himself.”* Monk expressed himself 
with no less vehemence in a conversation on the same 
subject with lord Say. The latter proposed to him, for 
the quieting of men's minds, that an indemnily should 
be passed, with only some few exceptions • He re¬ 
plied, vehemently, Not a man; if I should suffer such 
a thjpg I should be the arrantest rogue that ever lived.” t 
He not only suffered, hut shared in, what he so em¬ 
phatically abjured; became, on his own admission, the 
arrantest rogue that ever livedand was created duke of 
Albemarle, with pensions and places enough to satisfy 
his ruling passion — the love of gold. 

Several other bills were proceeding through parlia¬ 
ment concurrently with that of indemnity. The duty 
of tonnage and poundage, which his father claimed by 
prerogative, and bis parliaments would allow him only 
as a grant in supply, and from year to year, was voted 
to Charles for life; the excise, an impost which began 
with the commonwealth, was voted only to the following 
20th of August ; and both received the royal assent on 
the 28th of July. The indemnity bill, with some others, 
among which were bills for the confirmation of ju¬ 
dicial proceedings,” “ for preventing the taking exces¬ 
sive usury,” for a per|)etual anniversary thanksgiving 
to be obser'ed and kept on the 29 th of May for 

• Mem. 248,249 + Ludlow’s Mem. iii. II 

t Thr following running commentary of the speaker in presenting those 
bills will best convey their intent: — 

** Sir,—There is one bill now belure you, intituled An Act for the Con- 
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0 speedy provision of money to disband all the forces of 
the kingdom by land and sea,*’ received at the same 
time the royal assent.” * 

The language in which the speaker addressed the 
king, supplies the evidence and the measure of the re¬ 
trograde debasement of the commons of England in the 
convention parliament. Upon presenting the tonnage 
and poundage and excise bills for the royal assent, he 
tells the sacred majesty” of his " dread {sovereign,” 
that it was never the course of parliaments to charge 
the people with payments until their liberties and griev¬ 
ances were first confirmed and redressed; yet, out of 
the greatest trust and confidence that subjects ever had 
in a prince, the house of commons did then go out of 
its old way, and supplied his majesty’s necessities with 
the grea^sj; gift that ever prince of this country had 
given to him by his people. Addressing the king again 


firmation qf Judicial Pr.icecdings The scojio and uitendnicnt of that bill 
Ih to settle men’s estates, which is the way to quiet their minds; and when 
their minds are at rest, there will be no iears of their breaking the peace 
or fnrteitinp their good behaviour any more, in tunc to come. 

“ There is another bill, intituled An Act to pi event the taking qf erces- 
sive Usurp The restraining men of avaricious minds, whose consciences 
are as largess their bags, will be a great cose to your people, and an in- 
abiement to your merchants the better to go on witli their trades. They 
are the laborious bees that bring in honey into your majestv’s hive^ and 
usurers arc the wary, idle drones, that rob your hive of the honey 

“ There is another bill, intituled An Ad for a perpetual Aumversary 
Tfianksgivivg to be observed and kept upon the 29/A of Map: a day that 
God liiinselt wa.s pleased to honour and adorn with a new additvmcU star 
never seen before nor smre; a star of rare aspect, winch declared to all 
the world at once, the happy news of jour maje.sty’s blessed nativity ; and 
as itnas your majestv’s birtiid/iy, so it was the day of your restoration to 
your kingdoms, parliament, and pieople: and likewise the day of your 
peo)ile's re-creation out oi a chaos of confusion and misery. And therefore 
they humbly pray that not only we (for there would need no act for that 
so long as we live', but that our [Histonty, and the ages that shall succeed 
us, migh*^ for ever bp obliged to set apart that day as a holy day, to dedi. 
cate their praises and thanksgivings up unto Almighty God fur hui mira¬ 
culous deliverance of this poor nation, when it lay m dust and ashes, in a 
most miserable, desperate, forlorn, and deplorable condition.” 

• This provision was by a poll bill, m which every duke was rated UXW., 
every marquis HO/, every earl fiO/., a viscount 50/., a baron 40/. Every one 
that could s]:)eiid m lands, leases, money, or stock, 100/. per annum, 40/., 
and so for a greater or lesser estate Every single person, aliove the age of 
sixteen years, 12«i Every person not rated, nor receiving alms, above 
sixteen years, 6d. 

The following entry appears in Evelyn's Diary: — 

“ 6. Oi't. (IfifiO.) I paid the greate tax of poll monep levied for disbanding 
the army, till now kept up. 1 paid as an esquire 10/., and one shilling for 
every servant in my house.” „ 31S. 
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on prejsenting tlic indemnity bill, he says, The great 
and most wise God conveyed divine intelligence to your 
patient and pious soul, and taught you, by suffering for 
us, to deliver us from our sufferings, to knock off our 
shackles, and set your people at liberty, when neither 
power nor policy could effect it.” After touching upon 
the other bills which waited the royal assent with the 
indemnity bill, he speaks of the last in the following 
terms ; — ‘‘ There is another hill, intituled ‘ An Act of 
free and general Tardon, Indemnity, and Oblivion.' It 
may well he called a free pardon, for your majesty was 
pleased to offer it before we had confidence enough to 
ask it, and at a time when your people had most need 
of it: and it may as trulv be called a general pardon, in 
respect of the extensiveness of it. But looking over a 
long, black, prodigious, dismal roU and catalogpo of ma¬ 
lefactors, we there meet, not with men, but monsters, 
guilty of blood, precious blood, precious royal blood, never 
to be renieiiihered without tears ; incomparable in all the 
kinds of villuny that ever were acted by the worst of 
miscreants, pervertors of religion, subvertors of govern¬ 
ment, false to God, disloyal to the best of kings, and 
perfidious to iheir country ; and therefore we found an 
absolute and indispensable necessity incumbent upon us, 
to except and set some apart for treacle, to expel the 
poison of sin arid rebellion out of other.s, and that they 
might be rnadi^ sacrifices to appease God’s wrath, and 
satisfy divine justice.” There is a curious fidelity in 
the relapse of these commons of the restoration to the 
base taste in rhetoric and adulation which disgraced the 
parliament and the nation in the reign of James I. 
How different from the measured dignity and severe 
truth with which the first three parliaments of Charles I., 
the short parliament of l641, and the memorable long 
parliament which began in that year, addressed the sove¬ 
reign as the organs of the nation! 

The reply of Charles is in a better taste. He declared 
that he willingly pardoned all that was pardoned by the 
indemnity act, but should henceforth use all rigour and sc- 
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verity where sedition or dislike of the government” was 
shown in acts or speech. In reference to the disbanding 
of the army and navy he said, I do conjure you, as you 
love me, let me not hear the noise of free quarter, which 
will be imputed to my want of care and government, 
how innocent soever 1 am.” It was on this occasion 
that, in alluding to his pecuniary straits, he used one of 
those gracefully familiar and winning expressions which 
are recorded of him. “ I am,” said he, so confident of 
your afTcction, that I will not move you in any thing 
that merely relates to myself. And yet I must tell you, 
that I am not richer, that is, 1 have not so much money 
in my purse as when I came among you. The truth is, 
I have lived ever since on what 1 brought with me, 
which was indeed your money, for you sent it me, and 
•I thank-you for it,— but I am not able to keep a table 
in my house but that which I cat at myself,— and that 
which troubles me most is, to see so many of you come 
to me at Whitehall, and to think you must go somewhere 
else to seek your dinner/’ 

Steps had already been taken by the commons to pro¬ 
vide the king a revenue. A committee on the subject 
reported that the revenue of the late king, from l6'^7 to 
1641, averaged, not including ship-money, 
a year; that of the present king, in the year then current, 
which they proposed to increase to 1 ,200,000/, 
a year, exclusive of the pole tax for the%ischarge of the 
army and navy. An adjournment was near, by express 
understanding between tlie king and tlie parliament, and 
the hills then pending for raising this revenue were al¬ 
lowed to stand over until after the recess. 

Another and most important matter shared, with the 
indemnity and revenue, the attention of the king and the 
parliament. It was one upon which, indeed, the settle¬ 
ment of the nation, social and political, mainly depended 
'—religion. The king, it has been observed, in his declar¬ 
ation from Breda, promised toleration to the sectaries. 
Before this question could be entertained, another was to 
be decided, viz. whether the established church was to 
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be presbyterian or episcopal. Presbyterianism was the 
national religion, from the abolition of prelacy to the 
restoration, but tempered by the tolerant genius of the 
commonwealth, Prelatists, and even catholics, eiyoyed 
an open sufferance of their religious worship ; the various 
sectaries who constituted the miscellaneous mass of in¬ 
dependency preached and prayed in the full freedom of 
the spirit as separate congregations ; the presbytery, in 
short, as an establishment, was limited to licensing and 
ordaining, with, however, another particular, which was 
preserved and cherished as a vital part of an established 
church, even by presbyterians — and in that most 
religious age, — the enjoyment of tithes and benefices. 
The abolition of advowsons and tithes had been urged 
strenuously by the republicans, religious and political, of 
the commonwealth ; but the spirit of the prec^byterian 
priesthood, assisted by the power of Cromw^ell, who saw 
it his interest to conciliate the clergy, defeated their 
views. The presbyterians, who had the possession, 
would now tolerate prelacy, with some suggestions of 
modification, but had no toleration for sectaries: the epis¬ 
copal church or clergy, having or claiming the right 
without the possession, would tolerate neither presbyte¬ 
rians nor sectaries. They, however, were not yet in a 
condition to speak out; the services of the presbyterians 
were too recen^ and they had too many friends in the 
parliament and privy council. 

On the 9tb of »Tuly, the settlement of religion was 
taken into consideration by a grand committee of the 
commons appointed for that purpose. It may be col¬ 
lected from the very scanty record of the debate, that a 
a bill was pending. • The main question of dispute was 
the establishment of religion according to the thirty- 
nine articles. This was supported by several members 
as accordant with the Old and New Testament. Others 
proposed to refer the matter to a national synod. “ In a 
late case at Wcstminster-hall,” said one of the latter mem. 
hers, the judges sent for a falconer about a hawk,— 

* ]*arl. Hist. iv. 80. 
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quilibet inartesud:' The temperof thechurchof England 
and court party may be collected'from an observation of 
sir Heneage Finch. He knew no law, he said, for altering 
the government of the church by bishops ; and as for ^Hi- 
berty for tender consciences, no man knew what it was.” * 
The bishops were treated gently by their opponents, but 
no mercy was shown to deans and chapters. The latter 
vere described by sir John Northcot as “ doing nothing 
but eat, drink, and sleep, and rise up to play, or some¬ 
thing worse.” It was observed by several presbyterians, 
that episcopacy, as it stood, was more boundless than 
monarchy but tliat a moderate episcopacy, and such a 
reform of the liturgy as would render it coiKsistent with 
the covenant, might be established.+ The discussion 
aj)pcars to have Iwen conducted wilh much heat through 
seven hours. Such was the excitement of the adverse 
parties towards the close, that the candles were twice 
lighted and put out; and that it was not without 
difficulty they were lighted and kept lighting a third 
lime, after the committee had sal an hour in the dark. 
The result was a vote “ that the king should be peti¬ 
tioned to convene a select number of divines to treat 
concerning the matter, and that the committee should 
not sit again till the 23d of October.” J 

Thus, for the present, the settlement of the national 
church, as to doctrine and discipline, was transferred to 
the king, deciding with the advice of an»asBcmbly of di¬ 
vines. The church lands and livings still remained. 
Two bills, embracing these objects, — the one entitled 
'' The Bill of Sales,” the other The Ministers’ Bill,** 

_were warmly debated in the house of commons. The 

former is described § as a bill for considering the 

* Pari Hist. iv. 80 t 

I Tlie Parliamentary History, on the faith of a MS. diary of a member, 
gives two debates,— one on the 9th, the other on the Kith, —but it would 
appear that, thrmigb some mistake, the debate of one day was divided into 
two T he vote of the 9th could not have been repeated literally on the 
Ifilh ; and if the committee were adjourned from the 9th of July to the 23d 
of October, it could not have sat on the 16th of July. U w possible that a 
second debate may have taken place on bringing up the report, but this la 
nOt stated or indicated. 

{ Pari. Hist. IT. 80. 
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cases of those w)io had been purchasers of the king’s^ 
queen’sj and church’s^antls during the late times of 
plunder and devastation.” It was urged by the cour¬ 
tiers, that the king's lands, as widl as those of the 
church, should be restored implicitly. Sir 'rhomas 
Wroth, himself a purchaser, seconded the proposi¬ 
tion, and expressed his readiness to make restitrtioD 
freely, thoiigii he had paid eighteen years’ purchase. 
’J'hc latter statement is of some value, as an interesting 
fact on gootl authority. The high rate of purchase may 
suggest, ill passing, two ohservations, — the confidence 
in the stability of the commonwealth, and the injustice 
suflered by the ])urchaseis, ^ho were too few and un¬ 
protected to resist spoliation. An attempt was made to 
exempt the old tenants, who had const'nti'd to purchase 
back what had been their own. One member s^aid, that 
instead of confirming sales, they should punish the pur¬ 
chasers ; another, that he who eats' the king’s goose 
should be choked with the feathers.” 11 was finally 
resolved that all the king’s and queen’s lands, rents, and 
profits be left out of the hill," that is, subjected to 
restitution. 'I'he commoners thus voted the resti¬ 
tution of the crown lands, but proceeded no further with 
the hill. 

The second, or ministers’ hill, is described in one place 
as a bill I’or settling and restoring ministers in their 
ecclesiastical livings and promotions* in another, as 

a bill for restoring some ministers into their places, 
out of which they have been long and injuriously 
ejected and exposed, and for the confirming others in 
vacant places.” It was long and earnestly debated, but 
of the speecbes almost nothing has been recorded. 
Some proposed that all the intrusive ministers should 
be removed ; others, that no minister should be con¬ 
tinued without his adoption of the thirty-nine articles. 
One member adduced, as an instance of scandal in the 
clergy, a minister who said, “ The devil might take the 
flock, so he had the fleece.” The chief topics were the 
• Journ. July 30. IGOO. Pari. Iliet. iv. IH. 
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injustice suffered by the episcopal clergy, who were ejected 
or forced to fly; and the wrong*%hich would be done 
to the patron, by confirming in the living a person who 
obtained it without his consent. It was carried, with 
the following main provision by way of compromise,— 
that the intrusive clergy should give back all livings 
except those to wln'ch there was no claimant, or which 
were legally vacant when tlu'y obtained them. This 
w^as a wide exception, but it will be seen how it was 
dealt with by the next parliament and the court. 

There was a further exceptive provision, but intended 
to gratify the preshyterians. Some independent ministers 
had obtained livings througl^ the favour of Cromwell. 
The hill provided against the continuance of any incum¬ 
bent who had not been ordained by an ecclesiastical 
Iverson, or, had renounced his ordination, or had peti¬ 
tioned for tfie king’s trial, or had preached or written 
in justifleation of his trial and execution, or had de¬ 
clared his judgment to he against infant baptism. 
Those bills appear to have passed, without serious oppo¬ 
sition, through the house of lords, who seem to have 
taken their stand only upon the indemnity bill. 

''Che speaker, on presenting several bills to the king, 
harangued him in the usual strain of rhetorical conceit 
and fulsome eulogy. Charles made a gracious but 
brief reply. I have,” said he in concluding, many 
other particulars to say and recommend to you, in which 
I cannnot enough trust my own memory, and there¬ 
fore I shall command the chancellor to say the rest to 
you.” The king, it appears, did not then read the speech 
from the tlirone. 

The chancellor (Hyde) addressed them at some 
length,—and his speech merits notice. It proves, by the 

best authority, a fact of some historical im])ortance,_ 

that Charles was thus early and strongly suspected of a 
design to keep the army embodied, and govern by its 
means accoiding to his will and pleasure. The free 
spirit of the army of the parliament and the common¬ 
wealth had by this time evaporated. Cromwell did 
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much to corrupt its spirit.^ The arts of Monk, and 
habits of military lidihce, completed the corruption of 
all that now remained of it, Charles, doubtless, would 
have found it a manageable instrument of arbitrary 
government; and his brother James mentions his not 
maintaining a standing army as a fatal error.t 

It further appears from tlie speech of the chancellor, 
that, short as was the period from the king's return, on 
the 2.0th of May, to the 13th of September, the court 
])a(l already set the fashion of profligacy and profane¬ 
ness. Let not,” says he, “ piety and godliness grow 
into terms of reproach, and distinguish between the 
court, and the city, and the country,” 

The bill of sales,” it has been observed, was 
not carried through; and the settlement of religion 
had been deferred to the king, with the advice of a 
select council of divines. The chancellor states that 
the king had taken both subjects into his own hands, 
and would proceed with the settlement of them during 
the recess. With respect to the former, he says, 1 
believe the persons concerned will be very much to 
blame if they receive not good satisfaction with respect 
to the latter, he proceeds, — “ The other matter of re¬ 
ligion, is a sad argument indeed; it is a consideration 
that must make every religious heart to bleed, to see re¬ 
ligion, which should be the strongest obligation and 
cement of affection, and brotherly kindness, and com¬ 
passion, made now, by the perverse wranglings of 
passionate and froward men, the ground of all ani¬ 
mosity, malice, hatred, and revenge.” — My lords 
and gentlemen,” says the chancellor, in conclusion, 

this disq^uisition hath cost the king many g sad hour, 
and many a sigh, when he hath considi-red the almost 
irreparable reproach the protestant religion hath under- 

* Ludlow (a/ fupra), speaking of the employment of the trooiNi at the 
kliig‘8 public entry 

t Life of James. &c. “ It » suggested by Ludlow, that the king would 
not have disUmded the army, if lie weie not persuaded that they, who had 
already made so many changes in England, were able to hung about an. 
other, and to turn him out again with as little consideration as they had 
bioughtbimin.’'—Afc7». Ill 1)4. 
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gone from the divisions and fdistiactions which have 
been so notorious within tliis kingdom. What pains 
he hath taken to compose them, after several discourses 
with learned and pious men of ditf'erent poisuasions, 
you will shortly see by a declaration he will ])uhlish 
upon that occasion, by which you will sec his great 
indulgence to those who can have any protection Irom 
conscience to differ wdth their brethren.”* At the close 
of ^this speech the house adjourned over to the 6‘lh of 
November. 

The settlement of leligion already begun during the 
sitting of parliament was continued in the recess. 
The first step on the jiart of the court w'as to pro¬ 
pose an union by mutual compromise between the two 
churches ((‘piscopal and preshyterian), anil to desire 
.the preshyjerians to submit their views. Tliat sect or 
party which so rigorously imposed the iron formula of 
presbytery and the covenant u])on prelatists and inde¬ 
pendents in its day of power, now offered a scheme of 
anion according to the plan of church government by 
suffragan bishops and synods proposed by archbishop 
Usher. It was designed to he submitted to anttsvcmhly 
of divines of both communions. The bishujis declined 
or disdained such a meeting, and repelled in writing 
the proposed plan with a loftiness and antipathy which 
rendered union hopeless. The king upon this, acting. 


* Charles, at the same time, hail to go thiough the further, and nnt less 
irksome, labour of touching for the king’s evil. He was overwJielmed 
with applieations in consequence of the disi.ontinuaiire of the practice 
during the comrnoiiweaith JIis first operation, on the fiih of July, is 
recorded witli cnruuis minuteness by Evelyn ; — 

“ Hirf majesty (says he) began first to tmth for y* evil, according to 
coBtume, Ihus his mn'r sitting under his state in y<' banqueiting house, 
the chirurgcons oau«e the sick to be brought or led up to tlic throne, 
vihere they kneeling ye king strokes their laces nr chetsks with both his 
hands at once, at which instant a chaplaine in his formalities says, * He 
put Ills liands upon them and he hedleo them.’ This is snyd fo ei ery one in 
particular When they have ben all touch’d they come uj>againe in the same 
order, and the other chajilame kneeling, and having angel gold strung on 
white ribbon on his armo, delivers them one by diie to his matie, who puts 
them about the necks of the touched as they passe, whilst the first chap- 
laiiie repeats, * TTiat is ye true light who came into yc world.’ Then 
follows an epistle '^as at first a gospel) with the liturgv, prayers for the 
sick, with some alt(>ration, tasily yc blessing : then the lo. chamberlaine 
and comptroller of the hoiuehold bring a basin, ower, and towell lor his 
matic to wash.” 

VOL. VI. 
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it has been stated^ upon the advice of Hyde;, resolved to 
settle the matter^ as head of the churchy by a declar¬ 
ation. If Hyde and Charles were already determined to 
re-establish episcopacy in its plenitude*, the proposal 
of union and the “ hewing ” declaration, so called, must, 
have been a tissue of perfidious artifice to delude the 
presbyterians with false hopes, and gain time until the 
proper season should arrive for placing them under the 
feet of the bishops. 

It was thought politic to communicate the declar¬ 
ation to both parties before its publication ; and a 
meeting of episcopal and presbyterian divines was con¬ 
vened at the house of the presbyterian earl of Manchester. 
The king, the chancellor, and several other peers of both 
churches were present at the conference. The pres¬ 
byterians again ofl^ered at this conference their'scheme, 
of church government already mentioned. It provided 
in substance that the bishops should govern the church 
but by and with the advice of the presbyters. They were 
willing to abandon substantially that parity of ministers 
which was regarded as the essence of a calvinist church. 
The episcopal divines would not listen to the proposition. 
“If your majesty,” says doctor Cousins, afterwards 
bishop of Durham, “ will grant this, you will un¬ 
bishop your bishops.” Reynolds (then a presbyterian), 
Calamy, and Raxter were i)rescnt. They cited the 
Eikon Basilike, to show that Usher’s scheme was ap¬ 
proved by Charles I. “All that is in that book is not 
gospel,” was the king’s reply.t It silenced the pres¬ 
byterians, and should also have silenced all further 
dispute ui)on that canting forgery. 

Towards the close of the conference, Hyde stated that 
the anabaptists and independents had petitioned for tole¬ 
ration; that he had in consequence prepared an additional 

• Hallam, Const. Hist, ii 420, who, however, does not admit that Hyde 
advihcd the declaration as stated by Burnet Upon that writer’s credit, or 
rather want of credit, it is unnecessary to observe, iiiit Hyde himself, m 
his speech to the parliament at the adUournment, speaks of the derlaration 
then prepared, but not issued, in the tune of one who, if lie did not advise, 
at lea.st fully approved it. 

t Bate's Funeral Sermon on Baxter. 
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clause^ to be inserted in the declaration, and should 
submit it for the opinion of the divines then present. 
This clause set forth “ that others also be permitted to 
meet for religious worship, so be they do it not to the 
disturbance of the peace.” The truth flashed upon the 
minds of the divines of both sides, that it was in¬ 
tended to give toleration to Roman catholics. The 
bishops said not a word. A pause of silence ensued 
— none ventured to disapprove a clause proposed by 
the chancellor in the presence of the king. It was 
broken by Baxter — a person in whom bigotry has 
passed for principle. Papists and socinians had 
been expressly excepted against by Doctor Gunning. 

As we,” said Baxter, humbly thank your ma¬ 
jesty for your indulgence to ourselves, so we distin¬ 
guish the tolerable parties from the intolerable. For 
the former we humbly crave but lenity and favour; 
but for the latter, suck as the two sorts named (socinians 
and papists), for our parts vre cannot make their tole¬ 
ration our request.” * “ There are laws enough against 
the papists,” said Charles. Baxter replied that he un¬ 
derstood the question to be “ whether those laws should 
be executed or not ?” upon which the king dismissed the 
meeting. The bigot is the most inconsistent of human 
characters. This intolerant sectary would refuse others 
toleration at the very moment when he was claiming it 
for himself; and after having denied toleration to prelacy 
when it was weak, as rigorously as to popery and 
socinianisrn now^, crouched before prelacy in the hour of 
its triumph. 

The ^‘^healing declaration” was published on the 25th 
of October. It set forth that the bishops should exercise 
their functions by and with the advice of the presbyters; 
that the liturgy should be reformed; that none should be 
compelled to receive the sacrament kneeling, or use the 
cross in baptism, or bow at the name of Jesus, or wear 
a surplice except in cathedrals and the king's chapel; in 
short, it so nearly accorded with the demands of the pres- 

* Baxter’s Life, &c 

z 2 
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byterians, that Baxter waited upon Hyde in an ecstasy 
of joy and gratitude^ to offer his co-operation for a ge¬ 
neral union, provided the king’s declaration were carried 
into effect. But the declaiation was not and never be¬ 
came law, and, as it will presently appear, was not 
designed by its fiamers to he any thing else tlian a 
device to serve a purpose, and be treated afterwards as 
so much waste paper. 

That whicli chiefly and memorably distinguished the 
period of this recess was the trial and execution of the 
regicides. Flagrant iniquities were practised gratuitously 
to insure their being brought to the scaffold. The 
j)rincipal inanagenient appears to have been confided 
to the chief baron, sir Orlando Bridgman, whom 
Jmdlow describes as an agent and spy of the royalists, 
under colour of practising as a lawyer, ,by‘the in¬ 
dulgence of Cromwell.*' The chief baron, with three 
other judges and the crown lawyers, at a piehini- 
nary consultation, laid dowm six rules, among which 
were the following: — that the iTulictinent should be for 
compassing the death of the late king, under the 25th 
of Kdvvard HI., and that his death should be one of 
the overt acts to prove the coinpassing,— that overt acts 
notin the indictment might be given in evidence, — that 
two witnesses should not he requiied to each particular 
overt act. As a further precaution the commishion was 
delayed until the appointment of new sheiiffs more ready 
than their predecessors to pack a jury.t Bills ivere 
sent up and found against 29 ])ersons;{;; and their trial 
began before thirty-four cominisbioners^, on the 9th of 

* Mt'm. Ill 00 t LuiUow, Mtnn. ni 48. 

t Tlipsc were. Waller (sir TI), Hiiru‘>i»ii, Carew, (oolt, Peters, Scot, 
Fleinent, Seiuoi), Jones, Haeker, Axttl, lle\PTiingh.ini, Marten, Milling, 
ton, Tieliborn, lloe, Kilburn, il.irvey, IViniington, Sinnh, IJowii!), Putter, 
Garlaiui, 1 leetwooci, Mevn, .1. lenijile, P 'leinpli*, lieu let, a ' ^Valte. 

\ 'I'lie eoTmisisMoners weie, sir I'limnas Allen, lunl niajo f LoikIoti, 
lord elianeHlor Ilytie, the earl if SontluiuiploM, the duKe ol SolTleI^Ct, tlie 
fluke ol Alheinarle (Monk), thi iiiaiquis ol Orinoial, the earl ' inilsay 
the carl of IMaiu lie&teT, the eail fit Doiset, the earl »»< lieikshirc, the carl 
of Sandwich, the lord Say and bele, the lord Itoherts, the lord Pinch, Mr. 
IVenzil IJolk's, sir Frederic t'oinwidlis, sir thaili's licrklev, Mr Secretary 
Nicholas, Mr. Seerctuiv Moince, sir .Antluniv A'hle\ (oopei, Mr, Arthur 
Annesley, an OiUndollridgman, lo'd due! l.auni, Mr Justice Foster, Mr 
Jumcc Aldllet, Mr Justice Hyde, Mr. llurnu Atkins, Mr. JusticeTwisdcjn, 
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October, at tlie Old Dailey. Several of the persons wlio 
thus sat as judges were as guilty of treason under the 
25th Edward 111. and the charge of the chief baron as 
those whom they tried. The judge declare I it to be 
the law that no authority, no single person or com¬ 
munity of men, nor the people collectively or represen¬ 
tatively, have any coercive power over the king of Eng¬ 
land,” and that to imprison the king was a horrid 
treason,” by two statutes of parliament.* But of these 
cominissioncrsfiftecn,accordingtol^udloWj had levied war 
against the king by their votes in parliament, or by force 
of arms in the held, and several of them still sat in par¬ 
liament when Charles for the first time becameits prisoner 
at Holm by. Lords Manchester and Say were excepted 
from a general ])ardon in one of the proclamations of the 
•late king. • Holies acted the most violent part in parlia¬ 
ment, and in the civil war, or as it was now called the 
rebellion,—with the further disqualification for the ends 
of justice of bringing to the trial of independents and 
republicajis tlie vindictive passions of a partisan and a 
presbyterian. Monk, in sitting as a commissioner, but 
finished the ])art played by him in the recent transactions. 
The palm of transcendent infamy may be given to sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, who, having jiurchased his 
pardon by his perfidy, now sat as the judge of men 


Mr Ju'shce Tyrrcl, Mr. Raron Tumor, Kir ilarhottlo Grunston, .sir William 
Wild, rccordor <)t laimloii, Mr Sorpeaiit Rrowii, Mr Sortfoaut Halt*, and 
Mr .John Howel '1 ho utnrs in behalf ol the kiiiji wore, sir JelR ry 
I’aliner, attoriicy-poneral ; sir Ileiiea^ Finch, solioitiir-fjoncral, sir Ed- 
ward Tumor, attorney to the dukeoJ York, Seigeniit Keyliiig , Mr. VVad- 
lani Wii’dhain. 

* Sec his hpoooh, Tiial of the Urgioides, State Trials, v ; and Ilaljih, 
i. SJ2, where will ho found tho following curmus note on the subject: — 
“ Not to carry my reailers too tar baik into antiquitv, wo iiave ujioii lecoid 
a message from the pailiatnent to Kiclinrd 11, lu wiucli is the iollowiug 


r Zft //C-^ ^C4*/ llr li OIIAI'MICA' Ml,, ft MrCCIf «C vr tc ff-/lll f • M**! w r «. v/frw 

dommontm et proermtn regno gubernart ct icgulait, fed cnpuosc tn iuis 
insams coiiai/iti propruim voluntatnn snam stugtUarcjn proterve eretcere, 
eitunc hatum eUvs, cum communi assensu oteons<;ni*u ixipuli regm ipsum 
regein de regah solio ahrogarc, el projnuquioicm aliquem de atirpc regin 
loco ejtis m regm solto i ublimat c ’ ” 
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with whom he had sat in council^ for whose safety, to 
the touching of a hair of their head, he had bound 
himself in the penalty of damnation, body and soul,” 
and with whom he might have been tried as an accessary. 
Among the many stains upon the reputation of Shaftes¬ 
bury, this is by far the darkest. It is more base, but 
could not be more wicked, than his share in the popish 
plot. 

The commonwealth created new and arbitrary trea¬ 
sons and tribunals ; but the victims were few out of 
many; the guilt charged was unquestionable ; and the 
justice of the republicans was executed without unneces¬ 
sary infliction or privation. The restoration brought 
back the ancient and established jurisprudence, but only 
to outrage jurisprudence and humanity. To the trial 
and execution of the regicides may be referred that taste 
and thirst of blood and brutality which characterised 
political factions, the populace, and criminal justice 
through this unhappy reign. 

Of the twenty-nine persons tried, and as a matter of 
course convicted, ten were put to death. The judicial 
iniquities in the proceedings were obviously not requi¬ 
site for a verdict of guilty. They can be accounted 
for only by the desire of the judges and lawyers to 
prove thus early their fitness as tools for the new or 
restored order of government. Harrison was the first 
tried. There could be no tlifficulty in convicting one 
who admitted the act and vindicated it. My lord," 
said he, the matter that hath been approved to you was 
not done in a corner. 1 believe the sound of it hath 
been heard in all nations. 1 have desired, as in the 
sight of Him that searcheth all hearts, whilst this hath 
been, to wait and receive from Him convictions upon my 
own conscience. I have sought it with tears many a 
time, and prayers over and over to that God before 
w'hom you and all nations are less than a drop of water 
of the bucket; and to this moment I have received 
rather assurance of it, that in the things that have been 
done ere long it will be made known there was more 
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of God in them than men are aware of. I do profess I 
would not of myself offer the least injury to the poorest 
man or woman that goes upon the earth. You know 
what a contest hatli been in these nations for many years, 
and divers of those that sit upon the bench were formerly 
as active.” The court stopped him, and he resumed. 

I followed not my own judgment — I did what I did 
out of conscience to the Lord ; and when 1 found those 
that were as the apple of mine eye [Cromwell] to turn 
aside, 1 did loathe tliein, and suffered imprisonment 
many years. I chose rather to be sei)araied from my 
wife and family than have compliance with them, 
though it was said ^ sit at my right hand,’ and such 
kind expressions. Thus I have given a little poor tes¬ 
timony that I have not been doing things in a corner, 
or for fnyaelf. It may be I might be a little mistaken ; 
but I did it all according to the best of rny understand¬ 
ing, desiring to make tbe revealed will of God in bis 
holy Scriptures as a guide to me.” He concluded by 
maintaining that what was done had the sanction and 
authority of parliament, then the supreme power in 
England, and was above tbe jurisdiction of any other 
court. Harrison was a fanatic, but fanaticism had 
not rendered him inhuman. Religious enthusiasm 
exalted and deluded his imagination without hardening 
his heart. He was a stranger to that worst instinct of 
fanatacism, intolerance ; and his tears and prayers be. 
fore he voted the king’s death, prove that his vote was 
a sacrifice wrung from him by his notions of piety and 
justice. He \^as warned of the intention to appre¬ 
hend him, but refused to withdraw, ‘'accounting,” says 
Ludlow, " such an action to be a desertion of the cause 
in which he had engaged.”—“I will not,” continues 
Ludlow, take upon me to censure the conduct of the 
major-general, not knowing what extraordinary impulse 
one of his virtue, piety, and courage may have had 
upon his mind in that conjuncture.”^* A brutal ex¬ 
periment was made upon his courage during his trial. 

* Lud. Mem. lii. 11,12. 

Z 4 
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The common hangman stood beside him in a hideous 
dress with a halter in his hand.*^ 

Carew, like Harnson, a believer in the milleniumf 
met the interruptions of his defence by the court, and 
his sentence of death, with the same curious com* 
bination of reason, courage, and enthusiasm, Annesley, 
afterwards earl of Anglesey, one of the commissioners, 
particularly urged against him his share in the ex¬ 
cluding of the members (of whom Annesley was one) 
in Carew observed in reply, that it was strange 

to find a man who sate as judge giving evidence as a 
witness, t 

Colonel Adrian Scroope, a man of generous character 
and superior endowments, had surrendered himself under 
the proclamation, and was even discharged from confine¬ 
ment with the penalty of a year’s value of his|ps.tate as a 
fine to the crown. He was notwithstanding brought to 
trial and to the scaffold, in consequence of the disclosure 
of a private conversation by major-general Browne, a 
presbyterian, now lord mayor elect, a man of base senti¬ 
ments, and mercenary character. lie swore on the trial 
that, talking one day with Scroope, he made the remark 
that the nation was in a sad state since the king w'as 
murdered/’ and that the colonel replied ‘^^men had 
different opinions touching that matter.”:|; 

The expression already mentioned of Scot, in parlia¬ 
ment, that he would have his vote, as the king’s judge, 
recorded in his epita))h, was proved against him by the 
speaker Lcntliall. This was a grievous falling off from 
Lenthalfs conduct in the affair of the five members, when 
lie told Charles that he had neither eyes to see nor tongue 
to speak but by command of the house. But the pub¬ 
lic cause, then in the freshness and vigour of youth, 
imparted something of its force and tire to persons 
of weak character. Now the spirit of freedom was 
evaporating, and English virtue was on the wane. 

Colonel John Jones and Gregory Clement, seeing it 
in vain to attempt the defence of their lives or of their 

* Lut’. Mem. iw, G4, t Qj. J Ibid. GS. 
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characters before a court which silenced every allusion 
to the lawfulness of their authority and the integrity of 
their motives, confessed the fact and were found guilty. 

Four persons, not members of tlie high court of 
justice, were convicted capitally at the same time. 
These were, Hugh Peters, the army chaplain ; Cooke, 
who, as solicitor, conducted the prosecution against the 
king; and colonels Axtell and Hacker, two officers who 
had assisted at the trial and execution of the king in the 
due performance of their military duty. The two latter 
urged the authority of the parliament, the command of 
their superiors on pain of death, and the example of Monk 
himself, now sitting as their jiulge. The charge against 
Peters was, that be encouraged the soldiers to demand 
justice ii])on the king, as a tyrant who had violated the 
liberty and' shed the blood of the people, and in his 
sermons denounced kingship as an expensive nuisance. 

The execution of the s<^ntence of death on these ten 
persons presented an astonishing spectacle of courageous 
martyrdom on the part of the sufferers, and of revolting 
barbarity on the part of those who professed to exercise 
the ministry of justice. The dripping and ghastly 
head of Harrison was placed beside Cooke on the 
sledge which conveyed him to the scaffold; and Peters 
was compelled not only to witness the execution of 
Cooke, but to bear the reeking touch and bloody ribaldry 
of the hangman at its close. Harrison was subjected to 
the horrid formalities of the law of treason before his 
life was yet extinct. They suffered, some with the 
fervour of religious enthusiasm, others with the firmness 
of Roman virtue; all glorying in the cause for which 
they died. 

The death of sir John Bourchier, one of the 
king's judges who signed the warrant, deserves men¬ 
tion here. His extreme age and infirmities, his 
having surrendered upon the proclamation, and the in¬ 
fluence of his friends, obtained him the indulgence of 
being kept a prisoner in the house of his daughter. 
She, with several of his friends, implored him to seek 
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mercy by confessing his guilt. For some days he had 
been unable to rise without assistance from his couch. 
He now started up without assistance, receiving,” 
says Ludlow, fresh vigour from the memory of that 
action;” exclaimed, I tell you it was a just act; God 
and all good men will own it; ” and having thus ex¬ 
pressed himself, lay down quietly and expired. The 
spectacle of men thus sealing their moral conviction 
with their lives could not fail to touch the public heart 
— even the savage populace which came to witness 
the executions was moved by the piety and courage of 
the sufferers — to such a degree that, if Burnet may 
be relied on, the king was advised to shed no more 
blood.* The remaining nineteen persons convicted of 
regicide treason were suffered to linger on to the end 
of their natural lives in prison or in obscurity. 

That famous army of the long parliament and com¬ 
monwealth was disbanded during the recess. Charles 
was little diajjosed to govern without an army ; and his 
brother James, discovering^ Urns early, principles of 
despotism more systematic, but not less arbitrary, than 
his heedless brother, advised him to keep up a military 
force.f The strong antipathy of the nation to a stand¬ 
ing army, and the king’s distrust of even Monk’s rem¬ 
nant of tlic array of the republic, prevailed; and the 
several regiments, two only excepted, were disbanded, 
with their arrears paid up, a gratuity of a week’s pay 
to the officers and men, and a court panegyric, remark¬ 
able for exaggeration and hollowness. The regiments 
maintained weie one of cavalry, and Monk’s regiment 
of foot, called the Coldstream. They were kept up 
under the name of guards, and formed the first nucleus 


* The shockiDR inhumanity practised on their lifeless and mangled bodiei 

is recorded by an eyewitness, llvelyn_“Scot, Scroop, Cooke, and 

Jones, were executed at C'haring Cross, in sight ot the place where they 
put to death their natural prince, and »n presence <>f the king hts son, 
whom they also sought to kill. Jmet their quarters, mangled and cut, and 
recking, as they were brought from the ga\lo\v,‘, In baskets on the hurdle.” 
(1.314) This horrid spectacle eixcites 111 the “good,” the "gentle’* 
Eve]\n, no other emotion than vindictive pleasure, 
f Life of James, &c. 
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of a standing army as it has since grown up under the 
crown. 

Parliament reassembled on the 6th of November. 
The w’hole house of commonsj led by the speaker, im^ 
mediately waited on the king with a resolution of thanks 
for his majesty’s late gracious declaration. In the ful¬ 
some rhetoric of the speaker, one point only demands 
notice. He states that the commons had already prepared 
a bill for converting the ecclesiastical declaration into 
law. The presbyterian ministers presented to him a 
similar address of thanks, in the same strain of flattery. 
Charles’s answer to the commons is not recorded. To 
the ministers he said, Gentlemen, I will endeavour 
to give you all satisfaction, and to make you as happy 
as myself."* 

Nothing at the same time was farther from the 
mind of Charles and his advisers; the presbyterians 
were doomed to speedy and bitter disappointment, and 
such was the bigot temper of that party, that their dis¬ 
appointment deserves regret or censure only as a vio¬ 
lation of a great principle. Their object was what was 
termed a comprehension, that is, they were willing to 
share the wealth, honour, and exclusive character of 
theohurch with the episcopal clergy, upon the basis 
of a compromise which should deny to every otlier 
sect toleration. 

The various sectaries who had sprung up under 
various names within the general sphere of indepen¬ 
dency, would be placed under the cloven foot of per¬ 
secution, with the double pressure of episcopacy and 
presbytery in the new establishment. Charles hated the 
covenanters; he declared that presbyterianism was not a 
religion for a gentleman ; his own notions of religion were 
loosely formed ; he became familiar abroad with the wor. 
ship of the church of Rome, in which the pomp and 
beauty of the fine arts probably captivated his imagination 
and taste; it was the religion of his mother, which none 


• Neal, il. 584. 
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but a stern bigot or a bad son could view without indul¬ 
gence. 

Hence the king was well disposed to adopt a 
scheme proposed to him by Clarendon and his brother 
James, with the approbation of the bishops. This was to 
repudiate the prcsbyterians and their comprehension, 
and to re-enthrone episcopacy, with a toleration which 
should embrace all sects ; independents, baptists, so- 
cinians, and catholics. The chancellor Hyde, it has 
lieen observed, threw out the suggestion to the assem¬ 
bly of divines, upon which the bishops were silent; 
but the presbyterian cholcr of Baxter rose at the pro- 
jiosal implied, not expressed, of tolerating socinians 
and papists. James w'as alvca<ly a convert in secret 
to the church of Home, and his object doubtless in 
desiring universal tolcr.aion was to embrace in it the' 
Roman catholics. He yet appears to advantage com¬ 
pared with the prcsbyterians ; his zeal, however ir¬ 
rational, was more tractable and tolerant: he could at 
least endure tlie religious freedom of others. The pres- 
byterians could not enjoy their liberty of conscience 
without the spectacle of others’ persecution. 

'The bill amiounced by the speaker for converting the 
king’s declaration into a law was introduced into the 
house of commons on the iiSth of November, and re¬ 
jected, after a sharp debate, by a majority of 183 to 157* 
This result opened the eyes of the prcsbyterians. Morrice, 
the conhdant of Monk, now a secretary of state, and sir 
Heneage Finch, solicitor-general, opposed the bill. The 
former said, that what was medicine at one time, 
might be noxious at another the latter, that ‘^the 
rule of conformity could not lie abandoned without the 
reproach of injustice to the Roman catholics, who had 
suffered so mucli and so long for not going to church, 
ami that it was not the king’s desire that the bill should 
proceed.” * 

It now became apparent to the prcsbyterians 
that the declaration was but a device to keep them 

* MS. Diary, ntccl in the Net* from the Old Parliamentary History. 
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quiet until the church sliould be in a condition to 
expel and defy them.* Serjeant Maynard, a leading 
preBbyterian, opposed the hill ; lie assigned a reason, 
worthy of his party, that it gave too great a liberty 
but that mercenary lawyer had served all parties in suc¬ 
cession, and was now, doubtless, at the disposal of the 
court. 

Tlie rejection of this bill is disgraceful to the con¬ 
vention parliament; it shows that the majority was 
a mere engine of the court, xxhether blood was to be 
shed upon the scaffold, or the yoke of ejnscopal confor¬ 
mity to be irnjioscd upon religions conscience. Another 
of its njea.sures leaves a stain ol ha^er hue upon its 
character; it passed a bill of attainder against Oom- 
well, Ireton, aiui Hi adshaw, in order that their forfeited 
■estates Uioiild glut the ra^iacity, and the desecration of 
their tombs the vengeance, of the court. It was 
not till the 30ih of Januaiy of the next year but one, 
that this dastardly outrage was ]icr]>etrated. Their 
mouldering bodies were diawn on sletiges to Tyburn, 
hanged upon the siveral angles of the triple tree till 
sunset, tlioii labeii down, and after undergoing deca- 
jdtalioii, thrown into a pit dug nmler the gallows, 
whilst the heads were cxjiosed on poles, at the top of 
AVestminster-liall.^’t 

Jt may be added here, by antici[)ation, that, with 
no otlier authority than the king's warrant, the dean 
and chapter of Westminster proceeded to exhume 
the bodies of all who had been buried there since 
10*41, and cast them into a pit dug in the church¬ 
yard of St. Margaret's. Among those whose mortal 
remains were subjected to this base and impotent 
revenge were Pym ; the renowned iJlake ; May, the his¬ 
torian of the long parliament, and translator of Lucan ; 
I>orislaus, so infamously assassinated in Holland by the 
followers of the couit of Oharles ; and the mother and 
daughter of Cromweil. 'J'he escape of Milton from the 

* Neal, 11 from Lift* of Ilaxtcr. 

f See Harnb’b Lilt* of tioinufll. A|i|>endix, last page. 
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exceptions to the indemnity bill^ with only an im¬ 
prisonment of some months and extortionate fees, was 
thought extraordinary. But the vengeance which spared 
his life, and could not be wreaked on his remains, 
because he yet lived to achieve a monument of sur¬ 
passing glory, not to be named with the vulgar pride 
of courts and kings, vented itself on his writings. His 
defence of the English people in answer to tlie hireling 
pedant Salmasius, and his exposure of the falsehood and 
fabrication of the Eikon, were burned publicly by the 
hands of the common hangman. 

The outrages thus offered to the remains of such 
men as Cromwell, Bradshaw, I reton, Blake, Pym, 
and to the writings of Milton, may be viewed with a 
sentiment not unpleasing. The reflection naturally 
suggests itself that no combination, howeve/ strong 
for its hour, of tyranny with the populace, can reach 
its victims in that which is essential and immortal, 
even on this side the grave,—their genius, virtue, and 
renown. 

The" convention parliament now approached the close 
of its ignominious career. It remained for it only to 
convert into bills the resolutions of supply, passed be¬ 
fore the recess. The only change wortli notice is, that 
in lieu of 100,000/. a year to the king, as compensa¬ 
tion for the profits of the court of wards, which was so 
odious and often branded that even the restoration 
was ashamed to continue it, the commons substituted 
half the produce of the excise. The vast gain of the 
court upon a revenue growing annually with the 
growth of the people is obvious. 

A message from the king had announced the disso¬ 
lution for the 20tb ; it did not, however, take place 
till the 29 th of December. The speaker, in pre¬ 
senting several bills for the king's assent, improved 
upon his usual strain of eulogy. His sycophant pu¬ 
erilities cannot be read without loathing; diey mani¬ 
fest as great a debasement of taste and style as of 
moral character. Charles, on his part, replied with his 
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accustomed felicity of expression, and accustomed want 
of truth and faith : 1 shall/' said he, no more pro¬ 

pose to myself any rule but this in my actions and 
counsels — What is a parliament like to think of this 
action or this counsel ? And it shall be want of un¬ 
derstanding in me if it will not bear the test.” For a 
more full development of the state of the nation and his 
views of government, he referred them to his chancellor. 

Hyde, recently raised to the peerage, in the course 
of a fulsome court harangue, said several things 
well calculated to wake attention and alarm, even 
in this servile parliament, at its last hour. After 
communicating the fact, that Charles, like Constan¬ 
tine, spent his time in public and private conferences 
with learned men for the settlement of the languish¬ 
ing church,” he went on to say, that his majesty’s 
labours h’aif not wholly succeeded, and that certain 
persons who wrote and preached rashly and uncon- 
Bcientiously,” should be reduced by law to the obe¬ 
dience which they owed the law.” 

The Presbyterians had by this time discovered or 
suspected how egregiously they were duped ; the more 
zealous or less prudent allowed free vent to their hatred 
of prelacy, and the chancellor now gave them a clear 
intimation that they should soon bo reduced by law to 
conformity or silence. 

He next disclosed the existence and defeat of a 
desperate conspiracy to rescue those wretches so 
justly condemned and worthily executed seize the 
Tower, Whitehall, and Windsor Castle, and, with the 
aid of insurrections in the west, under Ludlow, in the 
north, under other persons, restore the commonwealth. 
Several suspected persons were, he said, lately “ clapped 
up ;” and some of these, touched by the eloquence of the 
king, who questioned them in person, made full con¬ 
fession, after obstinate and impenitent denials. 


• Ralph supposes (I 29) that this applies to Venner and his associates, 
whose insurrection did not take place until the following January, Cla¬ 
rendon letets obviously to the regicides. 
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There was not a shadow of foundation for the startling 
announcement made with somncli pomp and effrontery by 
the chancellor. Ludlow hud fled to Switzerland, andDes- 
borough, Overton, and others of less note were confined 
as a measure of arbitrary precaution, in consequence of 
a disposition to relapse into lepublicanism, shown by a 
part of the army, on the eve of being disbanded, The 
purpose of the court was more clearly ilisclosetl af^the 
close of tlie chancellor’s speech. He said that a des¬ 
perate insurrection might be looked for shortly tlirougb 
tlie kingdom. This is one of the common pretences put 
forth by a government already determined to oppress. 
The presbyterians saw from the whole tenor of the 
chancellor’s speech, that tyranny, ecclesiastical and 
civil, was approaching; hut it was now too late; the 
parliament—supposing it cap.ahleof rallying—was dis¬ 
solved ; and the leaders of the preshyterian party, 
Holies, Asliley Cooper, and Annesley, were bouglit 
over with places and peerages. 

Credit has been given to the convciUioii parliament 
for some beneficial measures; the chief were the post- 
office act, and the act for the encouragement of ship¬ 
ping and navigation. The oiigin and honour of both 
belong to the commonwealtli; those acts were but 
confirmatory. There is in truth nothing to excuse or 
redeem the strange delirium of passion and servility 
with which the renegade survivors of the long parlia¬ 
ment renounced its piiiiciples and surrendered the public 
liberties in the convention parliament, 

IGGl. The restoration riicounteicd little difficultv in Scot- 
land, and still less in Ireland. Lord Broghill, who was 
already intriguing concurrently with Monk, sir Charles 
Coote, and tlie council of officers which continued since 
the departure of Henry Cromwell, summoned a con¬ 
vention, which, in imitation of that of England, recalled 
the king, and .sent him over addresses of loyal congratu¬ 
lation, with an offer of a large present in money, and a 
suggestion of the immediate necessiry of securing them 
in the possession of the confiscated lands of the Irish. 
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Charles gave their assur;»nct's and offers a gracioos ac- 
cej)tance, aiul not only the government of the 

state by lords justices^ but that of tlie church by bishops^ 
of his sole authority, without opposition from the army 
of the commonwt'altli. t^onie of the best troops of that 
famous army, men and officers, animated with a re¬ 
ligious and republican enthusiasm, went to serve in Ire¬ 
land ; but they soon became changed in all but their 
valour, 'rile war in 1 la land was one not of principle, 
but of spoil ; and as tin? armed cbainpion of the good 
old cause became enriched, he forgot not only the civic 
virtues, but his leligious xeal, in tlie absorbing passion 
of riches. 

Neither Scotland nor Ireland was mentioned in the 
king’s tleclarati^m from llrecla. 'J’hey were doubtless 
regarded as-satellit('s wliieh must move in oliedience to 
JCngland. To tlie Scotcli, the omission was indifferent, 
if not satisfactory, ('harks, (luring his unfortunate 
expedition to his native kingdom, had granted a full 
indemnity, under the name of an act of approbation ; 
and the i>re>by{vTian ministers, upon seeing tlm declar- 
^tiqn from llieda, deprecated with abhorrence the ex¬ 
tension to Scotland of its promised indulgence to tender 
cdhscienccs," 

They little thought how faithless was ttiat promise ; 
and still less did they think, that the liberty which 
they denied to otheis would soon lie invoked in vain 
by themselves. Tlius it is that, in the moral order, 
perfidy and oppression sometii^es cairy with them an 
instructive retribution, lleligious toleration is the 
lesson, of all others, the most fre(|ueiitly inculcated in 
this way, and, unhayipily, the least oh.scrved. 

The first step of Charles was to icstore the committee 
of estates of Jfi.Ol, and invest them with the govern¬ 
ment of Scotland. Middleton, now an earl, was ap¬ 
pointed commissioner, Lauderdale secretary of state, 
Glencairn chancellor, Rothes president of the council, 
Crawford treasurer. The commissioner exercised the 
Cliief power, divided only with Lauderdale, 
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The Scotch parliaioent readily adopted a restor 
ation, which made Scotland an independent, or at 
least separate, kingdom, from being an appendage 
of the commonwealth, and brought back the race 
of native princes. In Scotland, as in England, 
the commonwealth was expiated and the restoration 
sealed with blood. This began with the memorable 
iniquity of the trial and execution of Argyle. He came 
to England in the summer of the preceding year, tried 
in vain to be admitted to the king’s presence, was com¬ 
mitted to the tower as a regicide traitor, on the pretence 
of his having secretly shared by correspondence with 
(Iromwell in the death of the late king, and w^as sent 
back to Scotland for trial. This was equivalent to 
passing sentence of death upon him ; it placed him at 
the mercy of those who hated him with the rancour of 
rival faction, and the avidity of men who hoped to share 
the spoil of his confiscated, estates upon his being exe¬ 
cuted as a traitor. 

The accusation against him, under two heads, and 
consisting of about thirty elaborate articles, is one of the 
most monstrous in the annals of judiciary procedure.’*^ 
It began with the war of the covenant in lf)3S, ended 
wdth his sitting in the parliaimsiit of Richard, and 
charged upon him every act of oppression and atrocity 
committed iu Scotland by his ])artisans within that 
period, even during his absence in England.t His 

* State Trials, WO, &e. 

t The spirit of this accusation and of the age, may be judged by the 
following extract from the luiith article • — 

“ And to manifest tlieir further cruelty, they did east some of the afore¬ 
said jicrsons into holes made tor them, who were spurning anti wrestling, 
whilst they were suffbeaft^ with earth, having denied lo them anytime 
to reeommend themselves to (»od, albeit earnestly desired and begged by 
the said murdered persons. Insomuch that the Lord from ri did 

declare his wrath and displeasure against the .'ilbres.aid inliu iflty, 

by striking the tree whereon tliey were hanged, in the said mi of June, 
lK*ing a lively fresh growing asli-lree, at the kirk-yard of Dent nigst 

many other fresh trees with leaves . the liord struck tlie said tree i rime- 
diatcly tliercafter, so that the whole leaves fell from it, and the ' 
withered, never bearing leaf thereafter, vomanHiig so tor tlie space of two 
years, which being cut tlown, there sjiraiig out of the very heart of the 
root thereof aspring like unto blood yiopiingup, running m .sev'cral streams, 
all over the rout, and that for several years thereafter . until the said mur- 
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defence would have availed him before any tribunal 
in the world which regarded justice or could be touched 
with shame. He urged, that the atrocities charged 
igainst him were forged, exaggerated, or committed 
in retaliation for excesses no less horrible, by persons 
whom he could not control, and even whilst he 
was absent in England; further, that they were 
covered by the indemnity of the late and present 
king up to 1()51 ; and as to his comjdiancc with the 
usurpation, it was an epidemic compliance, for which 
he had the authority and example of his prosecutor the 
lord advocate Fletcher. That person, with the bru¬ 
tality so common among court lawyers in trials of 
blood, reviled and silenced him with such opprobrious 
terms as impudent villain,'* and he abandoned him¬ 
self to *l>is.fat(‘, observing only that his afflictions had 
taught him to endure. 

jVIeanwhile lord Lorn, who bad been soliciting for 
his father's life at court, returned to Scotland with the 
king’s order that Argyle should he tried only for oftences 
subsequent to the indemnity of ifiol, and that before 
any sentence was executed the whole proceedings should 
be submitted to the king, Mfddleton, wdio acted 
throughout with a revolting eagerness for his con¬ 
demnation, and the hope of profiting by his forfeiture, 
procured a revocation of the latter mandate, under the 
pretence of its reflecting upon the justice of the court 
of parliament, and contrived that the former should be 
but imiierfectly or evasively complietl with. Argyle 
had notliing to hope from justice, but he had strenuous 
friends ; and his fate hung in doubtful suspense, when 
the scale was turned by a new infamy on tlie jiart of Monk. 

ttcrers or tlitir favourers, percfiviriR that it was remarked by persons of all 
ranks (.resorting there to see tlie inirtvcle), they did cause houek out the 
root, covering the whole with earth, which was lull of the said matter like 
blood (if tile whicfi cruel murilers, the said persons, and especially tlie 
said marquis of Aig>le, or one or other of them, were authors, actors, 
aiders, ahi'ttois, assisfcrs, contnvers, countciiancers, and promoters, many 
of the said pt*rsoii3, defendants, being ollicers under the cumiiLaiid of the 
said marquis ol Argyle.'’ —S/afc Tnals, v. 1^82, IJfaa 
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He placed Argyle’s private letters to him in the hands 
of his enemies; they were read by Middleton at a stage 
of the proceediiigs when they could not properly be 
received as evidence ; they contained expressions of* 
zeal for the maintenance of the commonwealth; and he 
was condemned to execution as a traitor within two 
days, with the further direction that his head should 
be exposed over the common gaol, in the place occupied 
by that of Montrose. Argyle requested ten days’ respite 
in order tliat the king s pleasure might be taken; was 
refused this delay, and exclaimed, I placed the crown 
upon his head, and this is my reward, hut be hastens 
me to a better crown than his own; and you,” said he 
to his judges, cannot deprive me of that eternal in¬ 
demnity which you may require yourselves.” 

Ay hen Charles was crowned at Scone, Argy.le, it will 
he remembered, placed the crown upon liis head, and 
was flattered with the hope of his daughter’s marriage 
to the king. 

The consent of Charles to the death of Argyle, 
in compliance with his enemies, has been ascribed 
to that easy tem])er which rendered him at all times 
prone to compliance, and would, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, have equally disposed him to the better side. 
Tint there is something indescrihahly debased and des¬ 
picable in that easy, listless selfishness, wdiich lends 
itself indifterently to good or evil. 

Argyle prepared for death, and suffered it with the 
utmost composure, courage, and piety. He addressed a 
letter to the king in his vindication, and in favour of his 
son, conversed cheerfully with liis friends immediately 
before his execution, protested his innocence, forgave 
his enemies, deplored the corruption of the times, ex¬ 
horted the people to suffer rather than sin against the 
covenant, which he called the oath of God, from which 
it passed the power of all the magistrates under heaven 
to absolve them,” and submitted his head with pious 
fortitude to the instrument of death, called the Maiden. 
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The death of Arg;yle would completely redeem his per¬ 
sonal courage and moral character from the scrions im¬ 
putations upon both, if individual character and human 
nature were not found so variable and anomalous. 

Several other victims were marked out, but three only 
suffered death. Guthrie, a protesting minister, whose 
real off'ence was his having excommunicated Middleton 
and preached against the private vices of Charles ten 
years before, and Gouan, an obscure military officer, 
who had deserted to Cromwell in the second civil war. 
WTre executed immediately after Argjle. The former 
spoke and died on the scaffold with a contemj>t of death 
which astonished and moved the beholders. 

Johnstone of Warriston, the “ unfotInnate nncle” of 
bishop llurnct, as he is called by that historian, had es- 
capetl to the continent, but after some time w’as delivered 
up by the Frencli government on his coming to Jlouen, 
and brought back for trial to Scotlaiul. llis infirmities 
of body and mind from age and disease were such, that 
his attempts at a defence on his trial were imbecile and 
incoherent; a spectacle wdiich should have* obtained 
him compassion and mercy, produced derision and 
raillery. It was said, indeed, that his imbecility ivas 
merely assumed ; and he rallied his faculties and cou¬ 
rage on the scaffold, so as to give some colour to the 
supposition of imposture. 

Gillespie, another minister, saved his life by apos¬ 
tasy, and a confession of guilt. Swinton, pending 
the restoration, had become a quaker, and submitted 
himself passively, without invoking mercy or justice 
from die court, declaring his previous life a continued 
state of sin. He owed his escape, how'ever, to an ac¬ 
cident. Lauderdale had the promise of Ids estate, 
and Middleton, to disappoint his rival, saved the life 
of the quaker. Macleod, the betrayer of Montrose, 
obtained Ids pardon, according to bishop Jlurnet, by 
indulging in debauchery and impiety, and holding con¬ 
vivial orgies in prison. This procured him friends, at a 
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time when in Scotland, as in England, the fashion of pro¬ 
fligacy was set by the court, and the commissioner and 
other courtiers were so habitually drunk in the par¬ 
liament house, that this was called the drunken parlia¬ 
ment. 11 was, according to Burnet, a mad roaring 
time,” full of extravagance; the public affairs being 
managed by men almost constantly drunk. Other 
victims were rescued by timely death, corrupt influence, 
or the intercession of friends. 

The torch of that civil war which abolished monarchy, 
and brought the king to the scaffold, originated in the 
attempt of the king and Laud to subject the parliament 
and church of Scotland to prerogative and prelacy. 
Middleton, the king’s commissioner, now undertook to 
establish both in their plenitude, and he succeeded. So 
much does the success of an enterprise depend upon 
circumstances. It would seem that circumstances even 
determine the estimate of its moral character. The 
defeated attempt of Charles I. and Laud is branded 
with the most odious epithets which could a|)ply to 
despotism and persecution, and is not merely familiar, 
but trite as a matter of historic reference. Charles II. 
and Middleton, without the excuse of religious zeal, and 
with the aggravation of perfidy, repeated the experi¬ 
ment with easy success; and of this incident there is 
but little trace in the page of history, or the memory of 
men. 

Lauderdale, from policy or conviction, inclined to 
Presbyterianism. His rival in ambition, and superior 
in office, was strenuous for episcopacy, and impressed 
upon the mind of the king that, without church govern¬ 
ment by bishops, his prerogative in Scotland would be 
imperfect and precarious. Charles gave a ready assent to 
suggestions so congenial to his dislike of presbyterianism, 
and abhorrence of the covenant. 

The commissioner proceeded by degrees. He pro¬ 
posed and carried several tests and declarations, in¬ 
cluding an oath of allegiance to the king as supreme 
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governor over all persons and in all cases.’* The kirk 
ministers first murmured, and finally remonstrated, 
against this implied usurpation of Christ’s spiritual su¬ 
premacy over the kirk, by which they doubtless meant 
their own. They proposed, by way of compromise, 
to acknowledge the king as supreme civil governor,’’ 
&c. Middleton gave them a verbal and invalid dis¬ 
claimer of touching matters of church doctrine or 
discipline, but rejected that limitation with disdain.* 
The covenant was invaded and damaged indirectly 
by several acts, and the people endured this with sur¬ 
prising patience. The commissioner, encouraged by 
his success, proposed a measure still more sweeping ; 
in fact, the most sweeping and extravagant in the re- 
• cords (Jf» British legislation. This was “a general act 
rescissory that is, an act rescinding every proceeding 
of all the ‘^pieteiided parliaments,” conventions, com¬ 
mittees, &e., since t!ie commencement of the troubles 
(Ki'k'j) in Scotland. Jt was ohjecced that two of these 
parliaments were sanctioned by the presence respectively 
of the late and ]>resent king. Middleton replied, that in 
both cases the king was not morally a free agent; and 
an act which obliterated at once the legislation of several 
years, and vested the government of the kingdom in 
church and state almost absolutely in the king, was 
carried with only thirty dissentients. 

This extravagant act, resolved upon, according to 
Burnet, in a drunken conclave of Middleton and his 
friends, was followed by a recess of some weeks. Mean¬ 
while the king issued his proclamation for restoring 
church government by bishojis in Scotland, and the 
newly appointed Scotch prelates having received ordin¬ 
ation from Sheldon, bishop of London, in W^cstminstcr 
Abbey, went hack to Scotland to take the government 
of the kirk, and their places in the Scotch parliament. 

• These transactions are rclatctl at length in Woodrow, Baillic, Kirkton, 
Burnet, and Middleton’s narrative of this and the sucrcediiiK session of 
Uie Scutch parliament to the king, printetl in the Miscellanea Aultta. 
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The most odious of the new prelates was Sharpe. 
He came to London the trusted delegate of the presby- 
terian church, returned archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
was fated to expiate his apostasy by a horrible death. 

The presbyterians met and murmured in synods and 
conventicles, but did nothing more. The king’s pro¬ 
clamation prohibited, and his warrant readily dispersed 
them. It took but a few months to undo, almost ivithout 
resistance, the work of nearly thirty years. 

’I’he people of Scotland gave a great example of saga¬ 
city in council, valour in the field, public spirit and pa¬ 
triotism in sacrificing to the public cause. Jlut they 
achieved nothing stable or really beneficent, because their 
views and actions were governed more by bigot zeal and 
the chimaeras of fanaticism, than by the universal sense 
and reason of mankind. It is not that the former had 
now evaporated and passed away. The spirit which 
framed and fought for the covenant, was not even dormant. 
It fouml a new aliment, perhaps, by a politic diversion in 
the persecution of popery and witchcraft. "ITarrants 
were issued for the discovery of hotli these offences 
throughout the kingilom; the ministers, in their sermons, 
denounced the vengeance of ^lie Lord upon them ; and 
the barbarous jurisprudence, which had fallen into desue¬ 
tude under the more tolerant and enlightened government 
of the commonwealth, was revived. Religious persecu¬ 
tion is revolting enough, but there is something still 
more shocking in the crusade preached by the ministers 
of religion for the honour of God, and executed by 
barbarous tribunals, and the brutal populace, upon old 
women, whose miserable aspect of poverty and decre¬ 
pitude was regarded as the mark of Satan.* 


* F.ngland sluired this reproach with Scotland, but in a lesser degree. 
The trial and convK'tion or the witches at Ilury St Ediiiuncl’s, in 
before sir Matthew Hale, IS well known 'I’hat eminent judge, according 
to the notes taken by a iicrsoii present at the trial (sci* State Trials, v 700, 
701) told tlie jury that “ tlicy had tivo thingb to intjuire alter First, 
whether or no these children were bewilehed y Secondly, whether the 
prisoners at the bar were guiltv of it? That there are such creatures as 
witches, lie made no doubt at all; for, first, the beiiptiires had alllrmed so 
much , secondly, the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such 
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Whilst papists anti witches were thus abantloned to the 
pious zeal of the covenanters, another concession, more 
honourable to all the parties, was made by Oharles to a 
better feeling of the people of Scotland—their pride of 
country. The English garrisons of the commonwealth, 
left behind him by Monk, were withdrawn, and the for¬ 
tresses themselves, which had been constructed or im¬ 
proved by Cromwell, w'ere dismantled. This independ¬ 
ence, however, was nominal; Scotland was still governed, 
not by national counsels, but as an appendage of England, 
by a small cabal of Scotch courtieis acting in subordin¬ 
ation to the English ministry. It was mo^t probably 
inevitable, in the relations between a greater and a lesser 
kingdom, under the same individual sovereign residing 
in the former as his scat of government. There is, in 
such a efrs(*T no mean between an absolute sojiavation, and 
as comj)Iete an integral union and identity. The choice 
of the alternative depends upon various circuinstanctis, 
pliysical and moral ; as the number'', virtues, and pas¬ 
sions of the people. 

'j'lie restored government had as yet no jjolitical 
transactions W’itli foreign powers. Teace prevailed 
through Europe ; and the same courts whicli had been 
KO prol'uso of tlieir homage to the rcj)ublic, w'ere no less 
profuse and more sinceie in their compliments to the re¬ 
storation. The syin]iathies of royal caste, were combined 
with the joy of being relieved from the superiority of 
Cromwell and the commonwealth. The Dutch, governed 
wholly by their interests, were the most rejoiced of any. 
Those republican traders saw, with pleasure, a restor¬ 
ation which promised ruin to the rival commerce and 

persons, wldcJi is .in argument of their confidence of such a mine.” It is 
a sad proof of the infirmity of liuman judgment, that a man so virtuous 
and learned should yet lK‘ so unciihghtcued. But individual minds, how¬ 
ever eminent, are generally tinged with the notions of the age in which 
they live, few have the intellectual force, and fewer still the moral cou¬ 
rage, to rise above the clouds of cotemporary ignorance and error. Onv 
lesson may be drawn from the fact of such a man as Hale sharing the 
gross credulity of the populace, viz. the paramount benefit of educating 
and enlightening the mass of the people, not only for the good of the 
muss, but because its ignorance and prejudices reach persons who may be 
supposed beyond or above the sphere of i^uch influence. 
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saperior marine of England. The only negotiations 
were of marriage treaties. (Cardinal Mazarin refused 
the hand of his niece to Charles, whilst a wandering 
exile and titular king. He now hastened tore-open the 
negotiation, and offer his own and the lady’s consent. 
It may appear strange that a person of Mazarin’s saga¬ 
city and experience should expect, in such a change of 
circuinstancos, any thing hut a refusal in his turn. But 
he knew Charles well, and he threw in the temptation 
of a vast sum of money as his niece’s portion.’’* The 
parliament and the people, however, were now in their 
highest paroxysm of loyal exultation, and Charles, taking 
tliem at their word, that he might coin their hearts,” 
refused the bribe and the beautiful duchess of Mazarin. 
It may be added, that this “ errant lady,” as §he was 
called by her contein})orarics, in the vicissitudes of her 
fortune produced by the eccentricities of her conduct, 
fled for refuge from her husband to England, offered 
herself to swell the list of Charles’s mistresses, and had 
the humiliation to be rejected. Her scandalous adven¬ 
tures could have weighed little with the least fastidious 
of lovers, but her beauty was then on the wane. 

Charles had given scandal, by his dissolute amours, 
even on the continent. Tlie profligacies of Lucy Walters, 
mother of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, were so 
notorious, that his more decorous counsellors persuaded 
him to discanl her. Even this concession to the advice 
of his friends, and to public decency, was marked by his 
characteristic heartlessness. He discarded her, unpro¬ 
vided, to die at Paris, in the lowest state of degradation 
and poverty.t 

Charles, according to one class of historians, on the 
first night of his arrival at Whitehall, converted his 
presence diaraber into an oratory, wherein he employed 
himself in devout thanksgiving for his restoration; 
according to another, his solitude and devotions were 
shared by Barbara Villiers, aftenrsrds ^uchess of 

* < 

* Life of James, &<}. f Evelyn's IKary. L 
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Portsmouth, whom he took away from her husband 
that very night. Clarendon, and his friends in the 
council, apprehending ill consequences from the no¬ 
toriety of his dissoluteness, ojf dreading the rival in¬ 
fluence of a mistress with all the arts and charms of 
the sex, formally recommended marriage to him, as 
a measure of state policy and royal duty. The foreign 
ambassadors were immediately on the alert. MeUo, the 
Portuguese minister, offered the princess Catherine of 
Portugal, with Tangiers, Ilombay, free trade with Por¬ 
tugal, and half a million sterling for her dower. The 
court of Spain still claimed the dominion of Portugal, 
was, of course, hostile to this match, and offered a prin¬ 
cess of Parma, with the portion of an infanta of Spain. 
.S(;veral«^f the king’s advisers recommended a protestant 
prineess of the north of Kurope, hut the personal objec¬ 
tions of the king could not he overcome. He probably 
knew and was disgusted with the coarse manners of the 
north, comjiared witli those of the south of Europe. The 
infanta of Portugal was preferred. Much has been 
written upon the intrigues and interests of parties which 
decided this preference. Louis XIV., in the first volume 
of the voluminous collection of papers falsely called his 
works, takes the credit of having secretly determined tlie 
question in favour of Portugal, from jealousy of Spain. 
But the braggart pride of that king made him assume 
the chief share in all national transactions, even where 
the effect was adverse to his interests, as subsequently 
in the triple league. He had not long before dismissed 
the Portuguese ambassador from his court with con¬ 
tumely ; anti the duke of York, now avowedly married to 
the daughter of Hyde, states that the choice of a queen 
was decided by the advice of that minister. A measure, 
by which the chancellor calculated upon securing his in¬ 
terest, contributed to his ruin. It was charged upon 
him that he knew, from secret information, that the 
Portuguese princl?BS was iflcapable of having issue, and 
in preferring her secured the succession to the issue of 
his own daughter by the duke of York. 
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The conduct of James to Anne Hyde is honourable 
to liis memory. She had obtained from him a promise 
of marriage^ and was now with child; and neither the 
disapprobation of the king his brother, nor the advice 
of his friends, nor the gross imputations upon her con¬ 
duct, attested by tlie officers of his household, could 
dissuade him from keeping his word. He had the 
double merit of fulfilling a moral obligation, in which 
passion had little share, and of rejecting a calumny 
circumstantially attested. The queen had come o^er, 
witli her daugliters, the princess of Orange, and Hen¬ 
rietta, afterwards duchess of Orleans, and all were vio¬ 
lently averse to what they called a debasing marriage. 
Clarendon overcame the objections of the queen by engag¬ 
ing to procure lier money for the payment of lier^debts*; 
and whilst he laboured secretly and natiiiallj)', witli the 
zeal of a father and a minister, affected to prefer the 
shame and punishment of his daughter to the dishonour 
which the duke’s marriage wuth her w'ould bring upon 
royalty. The court politician descended to the grovel¬ 
ling hypocrisy of declaring tliat he would turn her 
out of his house as a strumpet, to shift for lierself— 
that he would ratlier see her the duke's concubine f 
than his wife,”^ 

Another marriage was at the same time negotiated 
by the queen—lhatof her daughter Henrietta, who pos¬ 
sessed talents, accomplishments, taste, beauty, in short, 
all the graces of her sex, with Thilip, duke of Orleans, 
a person wholly and, perhaps, fatally, unworthy of her. 

The festivities of the court were at the same time 
damped for a moment by two deaths in the royal family. 
The princess of Orange and the young duke of Glou¬ 
cester, said to be a prince of great promise, which he 
probably would not have veriffed had he lived, were 
both carried off* by the small-pox. 

The meeting of a new parliament was ffxed for the 

* Evelyn’s Dury, i .'’14 ' 

f H(‘ list'd i1k‘ grossest term that: c6uld be applied to her, and has re¬ 
corded all this hiiiiseli'. 

X Lite or Clarciidou, Continuation, Tol. 5o, Svo edit. 
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8th of May. The king’s impatience to dissolve the 
convention parliament, which he had found so sub¬ 
servient to him, may be thought inexplicable. Hut 
it had the original vice of not being summoned by the 
king’s writ: this was urged by the technical lawyers as 
throwing doubt upon the legal or constitutional validity 
of its acts; and it was thought advisable to erect tyranny 
and the restoration upon the basis of a parliament duly 
constituted. 

Some circumstances which may be regarded rather 
as indications than historic incidents, occurred mean¬ 
while. Of these the most striking, and at the same 
time the most frivolous in itself, was the insurrec¬ 
tion, so called, of the fiftli-monaichy men. About fifty 
or sixty fanatics, heated to phrensy by the preaching of 
mad wine-cooper, named Vernier, rusht'd out 
of a conventicle in the city on the 10th of January, 
proclaimed King Jesus against the powers of tlie 
earth,” overpowered the city guards that opposed them, 
concealed themselves for a day or two in Caen-wood, 
returned to London under tlie delusion that they were 
invincible by any human force, and were either cut to 
pieces or made prisoners in a house which they de¬ 
fended w'ith a singular combination of religious phrensy, 
sell-posscsscd courage, and military science. 

This episode i»f insane delusion rather than political 
conspiracy, which assuredly could not have been an¬ 
ticipated by Hyde w'ithout supernatural foreknowledge, 
was referred to as a confirmation of his alarm of con¬ 
spiracy and insurrection at the closing of the parlia¬ 
ment ; and of the wretches tlieinsclves, Veiiner and 
about sixteen or seventeen who survived tlie carnage, 
upon their refusing quarter, were tried and executed. 

Advantage was taken of this occurrence to organise 
and enlarge the nucleus of a standing army, preserved 
under the title of the king’s guards, and to imprison or 
remove to a distance from ^jpondon such officers and 
soldiers of the disbanded army as were made to appear 
suspicious persons in the eyes of the court. Justices of 
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peace were instructed to examine^ disarm, and administer 
the oath of allegiance to all factious or turbulent per¬ 
sons throughout the country.” That liberty of con¬ 
science which was promised by the king, not only from 
Breda, but in his ecclesiastical declaration, was violated 
still more outrageously than the liberty of person. Even 
the Presbyterians began to feel the yoke. Justices were 
ordered to enforce the rea<ling of the liturgy, under the 
penalties against nonconformity. The king’s declaration 
was urged in re])ly ; upon which they rejoined, that 
the king’s declaration was not law. 

A more fierce persecution began to rage against ana¬ 
baptists and quakcrs: they appear to have been thrown 
into prison by hundreds, if not by thousands.* They pe¬ 
titioned the king in language of rude pathos, which can¬ 
not be read without emotion to this day; ar^ ic prq-^ 
bable that Charles would have relieved them, were he left 
to his own listless temj)er and religious iudifference. But 
his attention was diverted, or his ears closed, by the epis¬ 
copal hierarchy, which now carried its pretensions even 
beyond those of archbishop Laud, and by Clarendon, 
who, as a statesman, looked upon the restored monarchy 
as exposed to constant danger from the toleration of 
religious dissent. 

That minister, however, at this period had consider¬ 
able merits, of which at the same time the magnitude and 
the motives have been over-rated: he checked the dis¬ 
position to violate the act of indemnity and oblivion ; 
he discouraged the formation of a standing army ; 
and he succeeded in putting a negative, in the king’s 
council, upon a project for making the king absolute, 
by obtaining the settlement of two millions a year 
upon the king and his successors by the convention 
parliament. It was approved by Southampton, which 
gives a low estimate of his virtue or his sagacity. His 
more provident and ])olitic friend, Clarendon, told him, 
that when the king could do without parliaments, he 


* See Fox’s Journal, And Baxter’s Life, sub ar.n. IGGO, 1661, 
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would no longer need them as his ministers, and the 
project W'as laid aside. Meanwhile the elections were 
proceeding with the most decided preponderance in fa¬ 
vour of royalists; the people seemed to repudiate not 
only republicans, but presbyterian monarchists. The 
result was that second long parliament of seventeen years' 
duration, so different from the first so named, and 
branded in history with the designation of the pen¬ 
sioned parliament. 
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